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FRASER’S 


r is quite a matter of speculation 
with us, what has become of all 
the people who have left town du- 
ring the last six weeks. The process 
of emptying London at the end ofa 
season is as rapid as a stroke of ma- 
gic. Hey! presto! and the streets 
at the West End are as deserted as 
the great room in the Freemasons’ 
Tavern after the chairman has va- 
cated his seat. A few loitering groups 
may be seen here and there moving 
away with lingering step; but the 
social life that recently palpitated 
from one end to the other is extinct. 
Now, this process has just taken 
place in London, and the puzzle is 
to ascertain what has become of the 
people. Formerly, they used to 
spread themselves over the Conti- 
nent ; and Paris, Brussels, the Rhine 
and Switzerland, rejoiced in an ex- 
penditure of English gold, which set 
them up for the rest of the year. 
But for all purposes of pleasure- 
travelling, the Continent is now al- 
most shut up. People do not like 
to trust to the chapter of accidents. 
They have no confidence in a tem- 
porary lull in particular places, and 
are unwilling to venture even into 
quiet districts, from an apprehension 
of being unable to get back again. 
The fury which devastates one quarter 
to-day, may break out, without any 
apparent cause or preliminary warn- 
ing, in the most peaceful seclusion 
to-morrow. The meteoric course of 


revolution is not to be calculated 

upon ; and the opulent and luxurious 

classes, who travel for enjoyment, do 
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not discern much amusement in being 
locked up in a besieged town, or 
caught in a shower of bullets by the 
road-side. The consequence is, that 
although London is as empty as 
usual, the Continent has derived 
very little advantage from the emi- 
gration of the fashionable world. 
We hear very little of the English 
abroad, but a great deal of the Eng- 
lish at home. The watering-places 
on the coast are crowded ; little 
hotels in dusty villages exhibit signs 
of returning bustle; Margate and 
Ramsgate can hardly accommodate 
the multitudes that are flocking into 
them; the Isle of Wight promises 
speedily to attain a higher rate of 
suffocation than ever ; and even Ire- 
land has been thrown into a pa- 
roxysm by the influx of company. ‘It 
is an ill wind that blows nobod 
good ;’ and the stream, driven bac 
out of its habitual channel, must find 
its way in other directions. 

The same influence which has di- 
minished the number of tourists, ap- 
pears to have increased the number 
of tour-books. If people cannot visit 
strange places, they have at least the 
satisfaction of being able to read 
about them. And thus we are likely 
to be benefited in other respects, by 
the series of events which has inter- 
dicted timid and voluptuous people 
from venturing upon the track of 
the revolutionary epidemic. 

From a pyramid of books of this 
description which have accumulated 
on our table, we select three or four, 
guided in our choice by the variety 

s 
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of their contents. Let the reader, 
then, settle himself down in his easy 
chair, and follow us on a trip into 
Switzerland and Sardinia, from 
whence we shall make a little excur- 
sion over Western and Central Ame- 
rica; and, turning the world upside 
down, drop into New Zealand on our 
way home. The whole expedition 
will be despatched in half-an-hour ; 
and we will bring back with us a 
Yankee philosopher to expound cer- 
tain peculiarities in the domestic life 
of England, of which, we are bold to 
say, the students of Fraser are pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

Striking our Alpenstock firmly 
into the summit of Shakspeare’s 
Cliff at Dover, we make a gallant 
spring over land and water, ocean, 
rivers, forests, and towns, and come 
upon our feet in the lazy little street 
under the windows of the Three 
Kings in Basle, Basel, or Bale, that 
famous old town on the banks of the 
Rhine, whose name, to the infinite 
vexation of the sturdy Calvinists 
that dwell therein, has been so hor- 
ribly softened down and clipped of a 
syllable by the French. Dr. Forbes, 
a physician of repute and liberal ac- 
complishments, is our compagnon de 
voyuge. 

It is the well-known practice of 
the. leading physicians of London 
to take a holiday at the close of 
the summer, to recruit their health 
and spirits, and brace themselves 
for the labours of the ensuing sea- 
son. Dr. Forbes availed himself 
of this annual release last year to 
run over the Alps, and has given us 
the result in a volume which all fu- 
ture travellers in that picturesque 
region will do well to consult.* 
There are several routes from Eng- 
land to Switzerland ; and Dr. Forbes, 
having in view a wise economy of 
time, adopted the easiest and most 
accessible, up the Rhine to Mainz, 
thence across to Heidelberg, and by 
railway through Baden-Baden to 
Basle. Starting from this point to 
Zurich, visiting the Rigi and Tusis, 
and inhaling a breath of the Italian 
atmosphere, he returned by way of 
Ragatz to Wallenstadt, and touching 
at Altorf, Sarnen, and Leuk, ran 
down to Chamouni, then round by 
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Aosta and the Pass of the Great St. 
Bernard to the Valley of the Rhone, 
back to Basel by the lakes of Geneva 
and Neuchatel, and home again by 
the Rhine, crossing Belgium from 
Cologne,—the whole journey occu- 
pying only one month. Who shall 
deny that steam is the great agent of 
civilization and human intercourse ? 
See how passports, frontiers, and fo- 
reign languages, including the Babel 
of mixed tongues on the borders, 
perish under its sweeping influence. 
Oh! sallow, laborious man, pent up 
from week’s end to week’s end in the 
dismal routine of your counting- 
house, look out from the dim loop- 
hole that hardly lets in a ray of 
dusty light upon your ledgers, and 
learn what wondrous things may be 
done in a week or ten days by the 
help of steam-packets and railroads. 
At half-past eight o'clock on the 
evening of the 3d August, Dr. Forbes 
left London; at nine o'clock on the 
next evening he was crossing the 
bridge of boats over the Rhine be- 
tween Cologne and Deutz; at nine 
o'clock on the following evening he 
was at Coblentz; at seven o’clock on 
the evening of the 6th he was housed 
in the Rheinesche Hof at Mayence ; 
an hour and a half carried him next 
morning to Frankfort ; at seven 
o'clock on the evening of the 8th he 
was in Baden-Baden ; the next night 
at Strasburg ; and on the evening of 
the 10th he was in Basle. It must 
be understood that throughout this 
rapid journey (which, had the tra- 
veller been in a hurry, might have 
been accomplished in little more than 
half the time), there was abundant 
leisure to see everything that was 
worth seeing, to explore all the towns 
en route, to visit the Castle of Hei- 
delberg, and gaze upon the Valley of 
the Rhine, and make a passing ex- 
cursion to the ducal palace of Schloss 
Eberstein. The machinery for such 
expeditious journeys is laid down 
upon the great highways of Europe, 
so that the tourist is under no neces- 
sity to put himself to any further 
trouble than that of taking his seat 
in a railway carriage, or in the cabin 
of a steamboat. He is not even re- 
quired, except upon rare occasions, 
to get up very early; he may take 


* A Physician’s Holiday; or, a Month in Switzerland in the Summer of 1848. 


By John Forbes, M.D. London: Murray. 
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his own time to see everything; he 
may travel at his own hours, in the 
heat of the noontide sun or the cool 
of the evening, as it suits his taste or 
his constitution ; he is never exposed 
to the annoyance of arguing with 
post-masters or postilions; he is 
sure never to be delayed by acci- 
dents, or entrapped by the schemes 
of couriers and hotel-keepers; the 
whole surface of Europe is mapped 
out before him in convenient lines, 
by which he may be conveyed with 
incredible ease and facility to any 
point he chooses; and he must be 
the idlest, slowest, and dullest, and, 
in brains and limbs, the most lethar- 
gic man alive, if he do not extract 
rom a fortnight’s holiday a store of 
health and pleasant memories which 
will last him for many a year to 
come. 

Dr. Forbes publishes his tour in 
the form ofa diary, by which each 
day’s movements are distinctly ex- 
hibited, enabling others’ who take 
the same route to avail themselves of 
his experience in the most useful and 
profitable way. This sort of minute, 
practical information, is more essen- 
tial in Switzerland than in most other 
countries, as, once you reach the 
mountains, there are no longer any 
railroads to facilitate your progress, 
and you must get on as well as you 
ean by voituriers, diligences, chars, 
and mules; and even these modes of 
conveyance are not always to be had 
as ar or as economically as 
might be desired, unless you know 
something about the usages of the 
country. Dr. Forbes throws off his 
descriptions of places with a succinct- 
ness that fairly reflects the rapidity 
of his journey. By a few strong 
touches he brings the most striking 
and picturesque scenes vividly before 
us, and never loses an opportunity 
of making a graceful use of his 
scientific and professional acquire- 
ments, without interfering with the 
popular character of his book. 

Ihe most prominent points in the 
tour of a physician are those which 
relate to climate and diet; and in 
these matters a few valuable hints 
may be gathered from this volume. 
Ablution with cold or tepid water is 
strongly recommended to the travel- 
ler night and morning, not merely 
for its refreshing effects, but for its 
strengthening and healthy influences. 
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Dr. Forbes considers the prevalent 
dread of drinking cold water to be 
an entire mistake. ‘So far from re- 
garding it,’ he observes, ‘ as a thing 
to be forbidden to the heated pedes- 
trian, I consider its use to be no less 
wholesome than it is delicious. But 
this general opinion is given with 
strict limitations. Water must be 
taken with moderation, and drank 
slowly. ‘The mere heat of the body 
is by no means a dangerous condi- 
tion ; on the contrary, the hotter the 
traveller is the safer the practice, 
— he is not in a state of ex- 

austion, and that he does not de- 
luge the stomach. Even water just 
melted from the glacier may be 
taken with impunity, if it be sipped 
slowly, so as not to chill the stomach 
too rapidly. It is wise, also, not to 
satiate the thirst at once, but after a 
pause to return to the draught. A 
slight admixture of wine or brand 
may be occasionally resorted to wit. 
advantage by people who are accus- 
tomed to such stimulants; but Dr. 
Forbes is strongly convinced that 
the pure spring of Nature is safer 
and more invigorating. We know 
not whether the example of the 
hardy mules that undergo such ex- 
traordinary fatigue in traversing the 
passes of the Alps may be cited in 
defence of Dr. Forbes’s theory of 
water drinking, but travellers in 
Switzerland cannot fail to have ob- 
served that those animals, whose 
instincts are seldom wrong, take 
advantage of every trough and 
mountain-stream they fall in with, 
and are allowed by their masters to 
drink freely under the blistering 
rays of the sun. In fact, they seem 
to subsist more upon water than 
substantial food, of which they get a 
very scanty allowance. The delight 
of a mule when he comes to a water- 
trough is quite unbounded ; and the 
long, earnest drink he takes would 
astonish an English groom, whose 
horses are never allowed such in- 
dulgences on a journey. 

On the subject of diet, Dr. Forbes 
is equally in favour of moderation. 
Very light meals, and abstinence 
from the varieties of the table d’héte, 
are specially recommended. But we 
suspect that few travellers in the 
vigour of health need trouble them- 
selves much in the choice of dishes. 
The digestive organs of a man in 
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constant action, and in the full en- 
joyment of his bodily powers, are 

able to answer any reasonable de- 

mand that may be made upon them ; 

and it matters very little, under such 

circumstances, whether the dinner 

be composed of half-a-dozen entrées 

or a simple cotelette. In Switzer- 

land, notwithstanding our author's 

eulogy on the inns, the temptations 

of the table d’héte, generally speak- 

ing, are not very likely to seduce the 

traveller into much excess; for, 

however renowned Switzer'and may 

be for water, cheese, honey, and but- 

ter, the black venison and grisly 

beef and mutton, of animals whose 

ligaments are put to such incessant 
exertion up mountain-tracks, and 

who have really no opportunity of 
growing either fat or tender, are not 
of a quality to provoke an artificial 

appetite. Upon this point we differ 
widely from Dr. Forbes. ‘There are 
some excellent hétels in Switzerland, 
such as the Bauer at Zurich; but 
the Swiss table d’héte, with a plenti- 
ful supply of disguised dishes, is poor 
and meagre in the fond. 

There is a capital account of the 
baths of the Pfeffers in this book ; 
and the author does good service in 
drawing attention to the insalubrity 
of the situation. He is of opinion, 
that instead of conferring benéfit 
upon nervous invalids, a residence 
here must be productive of injury. 
* The close, confined atmosphere of 
the whole ravine out of doors,’ he 
observes, ‘ with no means of escaping 
from it by paths which an invalid 
could climb, the hot and damp air of 
the house within, with its low roof 
and dark galleries, must surely aggra- 
vate all sorts of nervous affections.’ 
Of the hot springs of Leuk (which 
enjoy a great reputation in cutaneous 
diseases, chronic rheumatism, and in- 
dolent gout) he gives a more favour- 
able report. ‘The temperature of 
these baths is from 95° to 99°; and 
here the bathers, who dress and un- 
dress in heated rooms adjoining the 
baths, and always retire to a warm 
bed for half-an-hour or an hour 
after bathing, usually remain im- 
mersed daily from two to eight hours. 
During this long interval something 
must be done to amuse them, and 
the expedient they have hit upon is, 
perhaps, the last that would occur to 
an Englishman. 
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They are clothed (says Dr. Forbes) in 
very long dressing-gowns of flannel, or 
thick linen, reaching from the throat to 
the feet. Thus dressed, both sexes oc- 
cupy the same bath. Each person is 
provided with a small floating table, with 
a small basket for holding the hand- 
kerchief, snuff, books, &c.; also for eat- 
ing off, playing on, &c. At the time 
of our visit none of the baths contained 
more than ten or twelve persons, but we 
saw and heard enough to enable us to 
judge of the strange scene they must 
present when they are quite full; as it 
was, there seemed great sociality and 
mirth among the company. 

The baths of Stachelberg, in the 
Linthal, possess superior attractions 
to all the others. The water belongs 
to the class of alkaline sulphurous 
water, containing also some carbonate 
of lime, sulphate of soda and mag- 
nesia, and free carbonic acid gas. 
The frequenters of Harrogate would 
find these springs highly beneficial. 
Nor is it merely from the quality of 
the water that advantageous results 
might be expected; the situation is 
charming, lying on an elevated spot, 
with a fine bracing air, and present- 
ing inducements to constant exercise, 
‘which,’ says our intelligent physician, 
‘aided by proper diet, would supply 
all the elements necessary for the 
cure of a large proportion of chronic 
diseases.’ The truth seems to be, 
that the importance of a healthy 
position and romantic scenery is too 
much overlooked by invalids, who 
commonly suppose that the whole 
virtue of the curative process resides 
in the water alone. This is a grand 
error. Exercise in the open air, 
into which you are tempted by the 
beauty of the locality and the fresh- 
ness of the climate, early hours, and 
temperate living (unavoidable, for 
the most part, in such places), con- 
tribute more effectually to the reco- 
very and establishment of health 
than the most potent waters. 


Turning away from the sublime 
passes and eternal ices of Switzerland, 
we will now cross the Alps, peep 
into Italy, and taking ship at Genoa 
convey the reader at once to the little 
island of Sardinia, which, although 
it gives a title to a king, is as little 
known as the remotest village of 
Siberia. 

The depression that broods over 
Sardinia is remarkable. A _ king 
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derives his regality from it, but his 
kingship is advertized to the world 
only by his domains of Savoy and 
Piedmont; nobody ever wasting a 
thought upon Sardinia jtself,—a little 
island, not more than 170 miles long 
and 70 wide, lying in the middle of 
the Mediterranean, almost equi-dis- 
tant from the shores of Spain, France, 
Italy, Sicily, and Africa, and com- 
manding from its centre a vast cir- 
cumference for commercial purposes, 
which, from the pressure of malignant 
circumstances, within and without, it 
is incapable of turning to account. 
Sardinia has never had any native 
historians, and all that can now be 
traced of its early condition, and the 
sources of the many social evils which 
still linger amongst its population, 
must be sought from othersources,— 
amongst the rest, from the ancient 
remains which are found scattered 
over its surface. But these monu- 
ments are amongst the mysteries of 
the world. Antiquary after anti- 
quary has explored them in vain. 
A variety of theories have been set 
up and knocked down again, and in 
the end we are left upon the strand 
of this picturesque island, to wonder 
over its past history and deplore its 
present calamities. 

Travelling for the recovery of his 
health during the spring of 1843, 
Mr. Tyndale, an English barrister, 
was induced to make an excursion to 
this neglected island. Becoming in- 
terested in its peculiar customs, in 
the character and habits of the peo- 
ple, and its bold scenery, he extended 
tis researches beyond the objects to 
which tourists usually direct their 
attention ; and iameutntinn a library 
of Sarde and Italian authors, ancient 
and modern, he set about the task of 
extracting from a chaos of legends 
and superstitions a clear account of 
the country, spread over a personal 
narrative of travels and adventures. 
The work in which Mr. Tyndale has 
given us the fruits of his valuable 
labours is one of the most important 
and attractive which has for many 
years issued from the press.* 

The early history of Sardinia is too 
obscure to furnish much trustworthy 
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data. Its first masters, or oppressors, 
were the Carthaginians; then fol- 
lowed the Romans, the Vandals, and 
the Goths, under whose misrule it 
continued to suffer the most bar- 
barous severities. It afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Popes, who, as 
usual, assumed the right of giving it 
away; and thus it came into the 
joint custody of the Pisans and the 
Genoese, who, during a period of 
three hundred years, waged war upon 
each other for its possession, when 
Spain, like the lawyer who decided 
the famous oyster question by swal- 
lowing the oyster, stepped in and 
seized upon the island. Various re- 
verses ensued, until it was finally 
ceded in 1718 to the Duke of Savoy, 
who accepted the country with the 
title of king. From this point its 
veritable history begins; and now 
were adopted the first measures of 
justice and amelioration which had 
ever been applied to the affairs of 
the unfortunate Sardes. But a dy- 
nasty which rules from a distance 
can never enter thoroughly and faith- 
fully into the interests of a depend- 
ency, for such was Sardinia, notwith- 
standing its historical distinction as 
the source from whence the king 
derived his royalty. In the course 
of time the chief offices were absorbed 
by Piedmontese subjects, and in ad- 
dition to the horrors of internal divi- 
sions arising out of the old feudal 
system, the island was convulsed by 
new causes of jealousy and discontent. 
Then came the struggle between 
Buonaparte and the house of Savoy, 
during which the Sardes displayed a 
gallantry and devotion to their king 
which entitled them to honourable 
and paternal treatment; but when 
they afterwards appealed to him for 
a redress of their grievances, which 
he had partially promised to them, 
their just expectations were frustrated 
by the intrigues of the Piedmontese 
party. This royal and most special 
perfidy brought matters to a des- 
perate issue. Driven to the last ex- 
tremity of despair the people broke 
out into insurrection, and while they 
still offered their full allegiance to 
the king, they cleared the island of 


* The Island of Sardinia, including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the 
Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of Interest in the 


Island : to which is added some Account of the House of Savoy. 
3 vols. 


Tyndale, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


By John Warre 
London : Bentley. 
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the Piedmontese officials, to whom 
they attributed their wrongs. After 
long and wayward negotiations an 
act of oblivion was passed, and the 
government of Sardinia was at last 
settled on a popular basis. Other 
calamities, however, awaited the un- 
fortunate Sardes. The oppression 
of the feudal barons forced them into 
a second rebellion, and the miseries 
pc ag upon this event were 
scarcely allayed when the accession 
to the throne of Carlo Emanuele IV. 
revived a despotic system of govern- 
ment, which once more plunged the 
country into anarchy. Heavy tax- 
ation, contempt of popular rights, 
and petty tyrannies throughout the 
whole details of the administration, 
marked the course of his pernicious 
rule. From that time to the present 
the partial attempts which have been 
made to improve the condition of 
Sardinia have utterly failed, either 
from their incompleteness, or because 
they were nullified by association 
with measures of a demoralizing and 
injurious character; and in the end, 
struggling against the burdens of a 
vacillating and cruel policy, we find 
the people sinking under the control 
of the priesthood, the last refuge of a 
cowed and enslaved population. 
Such are the antecedents, and such 
the present state ofthe island. There 
is no country in Europe in which the 
Roman Catholic priesthood exercise 
so complete an ascendancy, and in 
which the education of the masses is 
so utterly neglected. The island is 
scarred over with churches and eccle- 
siastical establishments. ‘To a popu- 
lation of between five and six hun- 
dred thousand souls,* there are no 
fewer than 3100 priests, including the 
dignitaries of the Church ; and up- 
wards of 2000 churches, monasteries, 
and other religious foundations ; 
giving, says our author, ‘a church 
to about every 262 [say 300] indi- 
viduals.’ The superstitious ceremo- 
nies and masses which daily take 
lace are of incredible frequency. 
Ihe greater part of the life of the 
people appears to be absorbed in 
them ; and as the rectors and higher 
orders of the clergy reside chiefly in 
the towns, the country districts are 
left to the charge of the vicars, or 


* Mr. Tyndale estimates the population at 524,000, but this is too low. 
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curates, whose scanty pittances, 
drained to support the town luxuries 
of their superiors, are so insufficient 
for their wants, that they are com- 
pelled to resort to other means of 
subsistence, the practice of pious 
Jrauds being the most a 
source of their incomes. One of the 
consequences of this system is that 
the priests are too much occupied in 
contrivances for gaining a livelihood 
to attend to their clerical duties,— 
for which, indeed, they appear to be 
otherwise wholly unqualified by the 
narrowness of their education. Even 
if they had leisure, they are inca- 
pable of rendering assistance in the 
public schools over which they no- 
minally preside, so that their parish- 
ioners are obliged to scramble for 
education the best way they can. 
Notwithstanding, however, the pe- 
nury of the working clergy, the 
priesthood as a body forms the 
wealthiest class in the island. They 
subsist upon the ignorance and fana- 
ticism of the people. 

Amongst the evidences of the bar- 
barous condition of society in Sar- 
dinia may be mentioned the vendetta, 
which flourishes here as rankly as in 
Corsica. A glance at the Barbagia 
province will yield us sufficient ex- 
amples of the general state and habits 
of the people. 

The pein of this province 
may be taken, in round numbers, at 
28,000. There are but three bridges 
in the whole district, embracing a 
superficies of 1467 English miles; so 
that there is a great annual loss of 
life from drowning, the arts of swim- 
ming and restoring animation being 
unknown. Add to this, deaths from 
cold in the pasturages up the hills, 
and the annual victims to the ven- 
dettu, estimated at 1 in every 279, and 
we cannot be much surprised to find 
the regular increase in the population 
considerably below the average of 
other countries. The practice of the 
vendetta and the prevalence of other 
crimes lead to the usual self-banish- 
ment of offenders, and the numbers 
who thus fly to the mountains as 
outeasts and fugitives bear to the 
whole population the i = 
portion of 1 in every 46. There 


are only 3 persons in every 100 who 


He 


appears to have adopted the returns of 1838, 
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can read or write. The pastoral 
population far exceeds the agricul- 
tural; and there are not more than 
500 persons employed in trades or 
mechanical pursuits, and it is only 
very recently that the use of the saw 
has been introduced amongst them. 
The monks, like the banditti, live 
upon the people; and it is a moot 
question which of these rapacious 
— inflicts the’ greater amount of 
evil. 

As in all rude and ignorant com- 
munities—not that such an excellent 
virtue is on that account to be des- 
pised — hospitality is carried to an 
extraordinary pitch amongst the 
Sardes. The necessity for its exer- 
cise is accounted for by the paucity 
of regular roads and inns. Mr. 
Tyndale had many letters of intro- 
duction, but his hearty reception 
everywhere rendered them nearly 
superfluous. From village to village 
the traveller is sent forward with a 
note or a verbal message, which is 
quite enough to ensure him a wel- 
come, and the difficulty is, not to 
obtain entertainment, but to choose 
amongst the numerous hosts who 

roffer it. In one instance, while 
is servant was presenting a note of 


introduction, Mr. ‘Tyndale learned 
that a death had just occurred in the 
family, and he immediately apolo- 
gized for having intruded under such 
circumstances ; but the master of the 
house came out, and seizing him by 


the hand, insisted upon detaining him. 
‘Though we have lost a relative,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ we shall gain a friend,’ 
adding, that not to shew hospitality 
to a stranger would be a great re- 
proach to them, and would only 
increase their unhappiness. 

Of the ruins which are scattered 
over the surface of Sardinia, the 
Noraghe and the Sepolture de is 
Gigantes are the most remarkable. 
These curious structures have baffled 
the investigations of the archxologists, 
and remain as impenetrable a mys- 
tery to the erudite as the stones of 
Carnac, or the round towers of Ire- 
land. The form of the Noraghe, 
which are always built on natural or 
artificial mounds, is a truncated cone 
or tower, from 30 to 60 feet in 
height, and from 100 to 300 feet in 
circumference at the base. The 
entrance seldom exceeds five feet in 
height, and is sometimes so low that 
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you must creep inonall-fours. The 
interior consists of one, two, or three 
domed chambers placed one above 
the other, and lessening to the 
summit, with access from the bottom 
by a — corridor or irregular 
steps. In the lower chamber there 
are generally two or four cells or 
niches deeply indented in the ma- 
sonry. ‘There are now upwards of 
3000 of these Noraghe in existence ; 
formerly they were more numerous, 
and great dilapidations are committed 
on those that remain by the country 
people, who find them very con- 
venient as quarries to supply them 
with stones for building houses and 
making roads. 

A multitude of theories have been 
hazarded from time to time about 
the origin and uses of these strange 
monuments. One author believes 
them to be trophies of victory ; ano- 
ther, houses of giants ; a third, tombs 
of the antediluvians. Some attri- 
bute them to the Iberians, others 
to the Pheenicians or Carthaginians, 
others to the Trojans. Mr. Tyndale, 
who sifts the arguments of his pre- 
decessors in this inquiry at consider- 
able length, enters into an elaborate 
examination of the actual structure 
of the Noraghe, and arrives at 
the conclusion that they were temples 
of sacrifice and on built by the 
early Canaanites in their migration 
when expelled from their own 
country. This hypothesis is ingeni- 
ously sustained by a variety of specu- 
lations ; but we are still reduced to 
the necessity of considering all such 
hypotheses as nothing more than 
speculations, and accepting them for 
the present as lights on the path of a 
dim investigation, while we wait for 
some more direct and decisive evi- 
dences, should such ever turn up. 

The Sepolture de is Gigantes 
appear to have been what their name 
implies, tombs of giants, or, at all 
events, of men. They consist of a 
series of large stones, running from 
north-west to south-east, enclosing a 
vacant space of from fifteen to thirty- 
six feet long, and from three to six 
wide, the same in depth, covered 
with immense flat stones, and having 
at the south-east end a large head- 
stone of from ten to fifteen feet high, 
varying in its form from the square, 
elliptical and conical, to that of 
three-quarters of an egg, with, in 
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many instances, an aperture at its 
base of about eighteen inches. On 
each side of this head-stone runs a 
series of stones, forming an are of 
from twenty to forty feet, the whole 
-_ resembling the bow and shank 
of a spur. There can be very little 
doubt, we imagine, of the uses of 
these monuments; but the most 
surprising fact connected with them 
is that there are no vestiges, either 
of the Noraghe or the Sepolture de 
is Gigantes, to be found in the island 
of Corsica, which bears so close an 
affinity in its usages and traditions 
to Sardinia. 

Mr. Tyndale’s account of his 
travels over the island is full of in- 
terest, developing not merely the pre- 
sent state of the population through 
the details of social life and the 
administration of the law, but trac- 
ing with great ability the origin of 
their usages, and the springs of those 
feuds and distinctions which exercise 
such a fatal influence over the na- 
tional character. The care he has 
bestowed upon the perplexing topics 
that presented themselves to his 
consideration in the course of his in- 
quiries cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated; nor would it be possible to 
combine with greater success the 
elements of profound research and 
popular description than he has done 
in his admirable volumes. The 
work is crowded with amusing 
sketches of character, habits, and 
costume ; the views of towns, vil- 
lages, and toral districts, are 
thrown off with freshness and clear- 
ness; and scarcely a single feature of 
a domestic or political kind has 
escaped the attention of our intelli- 
= traveller. Inthe short space we 

ave given to the notice of his work, 
we have touched upon only a few 
prominent points; the reader must 
satisfy the larger curiosity which we 
hope we have excited by a perusal of 
the volumes themselves. 


Of the numerous books, and their 
name is Legion, which have been 
published within the last twenty 
years upon the United States, few 
are entitled to more attention than 
the travels of Mr. Mackay ;* nor do 
we run much risk of falling back 
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upon an exhausted subject by de- 
voting a portion of our pages to 
the consideration of them. Social, 
political, and industrial progress in 
America advances at a rate which 
renders the descriptive volume which 
was perfectly true some seven ‘or 
eight years ago as obselete to-day 
as the travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville. The tourist who should now 
make an excursion though the Union 
with Mrs. Trollope’s book in his 
hand, might be reasonably excused 
for doubting the veracity of one-half 
of that lady's statements. The ma- 
jority even of the works which have 
been subsequently published no 
longer apply to the actual condition 
of a country which, increasing its 
population by sudden and enormous 
accessions, extending its territories 
upon every available opportunity, 
and opening up fresh sources of in- 
dustrial speculation with almost fa- 
bulous rapidity, can hardly be said 
to present the same aspect for a 
whole year together. America lives 
so ‘ fast’ that her experience outstrips 
that of all other nations. She takes 
in new customs, new views, new 
interestss with a facility which ren- 
ders it difficult to follow her swift 
and erratic course, and catch the 
fluctuations of her contemporary 
existence. The last observer, there- 
fore, may always be expected to have 
something to tell us which we have 
not heard before concerning this 
great throbbing continent ; and Mr. 
Mackay is an observer of so close 
and earnest a cast, that what he has 
to say: may be received with more 
than ordinary confidence. 

He possesses, also, this advantage 
over most other English travellers— 
that he has lived amongst the people 
for several years. Instead of taking 
his observations from the tables d’héte 
of crowded hotels and the hurricane 
decks of steamers, where nothing is to 
be seen but a floating population and 
eccentric manners, he has entered 
the domestic circle, mixed largely 
and confidentially with all classes of 
the people, and drawn general de- 
ductions from a patient accumulation 
and comparison of facts and opinions. 
Having resided long enough in the 
States to get rid of his English pre- 


* The Western World; or, Travels in the United States in 1846-7. By Alexander 
Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 3 vols. London; Bentley. 
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judices, he is the better enabled to 
judge dispassionately of the country, 
and the result is on the whole so 
favourable, that the reader who 
expects to find in these volumes the 
usual satire upon American breeding, 
and the riotous drama of American 

litics, will be much disappointed. 
Not because Mr. Mackay does not, 
in common with all European tour- 
ists, perceive the ludicrous side of 
things in the model republic, but be- 
cause he also examines the serious 
and practical side, and lays no more 
stress upon surface peculiarities than 
they are worth. 

n the form of a book of travels 
he gives us a mass of valuable ob- 
servations upon the whole system of 
the Union, social, industrial, and 
political, selecting his opportunities 
for enlarging on great institutional 
— at the points which afford 
the most comprehensive view of their 
developement. His journeys through 
the States embrace the whole circuit 
of the Republic, and the information 
he has collected leaves scarcely a 
single topic of importance ratened. 

No writer is better entitled to 
credit for integrity of stateméht and 
strict independence of opinion; and 
if we are occasionally compelled to 
dissent from his conclusions, it is but 
justice to acknowledge that, so far 
from seeking to sustain them by the 
stratagems of an advocate, he fur- 
nishes us with ample materials to 
enable us to decide for ourselves. 
His general view of American society 
supplies an instance of the candour 
and fulness of his statements, even 
where we have most occasion to dis- 
pute the inferences he draws from 
them. 

He shews that the great distinction 
between the forms and classes of 
European society and the free inter- 
course of America is to be traced to 
the feudal foundations of the former 
and the ‘equality’ principle of the 
latter. This general statement is 
perfectly true; and had he left the 
question to rest upon this broad 
basis, we should have had no neces- 
sity to take exceptions to his opinions. 
But, not satisfied with a general dis- 
tinction, which in its nature admits 
of limitations and modifications, he 
attempts to carry it into details 
which involve a practical contra- 
diction of his own theory. 
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European society, he contends, 
consists of a series of different layers, 
which only partially fuse into each 
other. American society, on the 
contrary, in which social equality is 
a recognized principle, exhibits an 
indivisible whole. The way in which 
he works out this indivisibility is 
curious. 

That which developes itself with us (he 
observes), as the sympathy of class, be- 
comes in America the general sentiment 
of society. There is no man there whose 
position every other man does not under- 
stand ; each has in himself the key to the 
feelings of his neighbour, and he mea- 
sures his sympathies by his own. The 
absence of arbitrary inequalities banishes 
restraint from their mutual intercourse, 
whilst their mutual appreciation of each 
other’s sentiments imparts a kindness 
and cordiality to that intercourse, which 
in Europe are only to be found, and not 
always there, within the circle of class. 

Passing over the transatlantic jar- 
gon about sympathies and sentiments, 
the purpose of this passage is to shew 
that the freedom of intercourse, 
which in Europe exists only within 
particular grades of society, pervades 
the whole body of society in Ame- 
rica. Now that which is true as a 
general proposition becomes exceed- 
ingly loose and inaccurate when it is 
thus hunted into particulars. In the 
first place, it is obviously inexact to 
assert that there is no social sympa- 
thy in Europe beyond class sympathy. 
The establishment of feudal forms 
by no means implies, as a necessary 
corollary, a frontier of repulsion 
between different grades of society. 
In England the point of contact 
between the aristocracy and the 
middle classes is a point of fusion ; 
and although they have a distinct 
social position, they present quite as 
indivisible a national whole, and feel 
as united an interest in the common 
welfare, as the citizens of the United 
States. We believe we might go 
much further, and that we should 
not exceed the truth if we added 
that, as a whole, they are in reality 
more compact; that the very dis- 
tinctions of society, which with us 
possess the advantage of being clearly 
defined and solidly founded, contri- 
bute materially to the structural 
strength of the community ; and that 
the mass which is bound up in these 
closely-knitted layers contains ele- 
ments of durability which we look 
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for in vain in the broad-cast sympa- 
thies of American society, than 
which no imaginable ‘sentiment’ 
of cohesion can be more illusive. 

In the second place, it is equally 
untenable to say that the absence of 
arbitrary inequalities banishes re- 
straint from the intercourse of the 
States. And here we will call Mr. 
Mackay as a witness against himself. 
He tells us very frankly that all this 
appreciation of each other which he 
has been describing as the peculiar 
happiness of the Americans, applies 
only to ‘society in its grander and 
more comprehensive sense; and 
when he comes to dissect society in 
its actual workings, he shews clearly 
enough that there exist in America 
much more irritating divisions and 
formidable barriers between the ar- 
tificial classes of which that motley 
community is composed, than are to 
be found in the oldest societies of 
Europe. He tells us that he has 
been talking of society only in its 
‘ out-door sense,’ and not in its ‘ in- 
door character ;’ that in fact this free 
and easy intercourse and sympathiz- 
ing equality of society in its ‘com- 
prehensive sense, has no existence 
except in the streets, and that the 
moment you enter a private house 
the flattering deception is dispelled. 
He sums up the whole case in 
a single line, pregnant with the 
anomalous truth, which he is too 
acute an observer not to have de- 
tected :—‘ Equality without, exclusive- 
ness within ; such seem to be the con- 
trasts of American life. We will 
not stop to ask whether the social 
life of a country is understood to be 
the intercourse of the streets or the 
drawing-room ; for we presume there 
can be no difference of opinion on 
that matter. We find, then, that 
the real social life of America — the 
inner life, the life of families and 
equals—is, in fact, a life of despotic 
exclusiveness, rendered the more 
marked and galling by the absence 
of those claims and privileges which 
impart a recognized character to class 
exclusiveness elsewhere. ‘ In-door 
life in America,’ says Mr. Mackay, ‘ is 
fenced round by as many lines as 
social life in Europe. There is not 
a community there, any more than 
here, but has its fashionable quarter 
and its fashionable circles.’ After 
this, what becomes of that principle 
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of equality and that universal senti- 
ment of sympathy which are said to 
distinguish the intercourse of Ame- 
rican society ? 

Yet with this palpable contradic- 
tion before him, a contradiction which 
must lead at last to the dissolution of 
the society at whose core it lies, 
Mr. Mackay thinks that the social 
fabric of America represents the final 
perfection towards which all other 
communities are darkly struggling 
through their class impediments. 
He must state this in his own 
words :— 

Society in America started from the 
point to which society in Europe is only 
yet tending. The equality of man is, to 
this moment, its corner-stone. As often 
as it has exhibited any tendency to aber- 
ration, has it been brought back again 
to this intelligible and essential principle. 

This little passage is full of falla- 
cies. ‘The society of Europe is tend- 
ing to no such point ; but the society 
of America, on Mr. Mackay’s own 
shewing, is rapidly tending to the 
opposite point. The equality of man 
is a pure delusion ; and, so far from 
being an intelligible or essential prin- 
ciple, it is nothing better than a 
theoretical bubble. It never had 
existence in the world, and never 
can. In America we see that it 
is merely a hollow phrase, and that 
it is practically belied by the actual 
conduct of the people. In all com- 
munities, and in America above all 
others, which have set up this prin- 
ciple, we have seen the worst, the 
most sordid, and the most demoral- 
izing of oligarchies and aristocracies 
taking root in the rank soil; for it 
is the very nature of all communities 
to generate ascendancies in one shape 
or another ; and if the predominant 
classes, whether they ascend by the 
force of wealth or intellect, be not 
legitimatized by the stamp of common 
assent, and thus held responsible to 
the people at large, their action upon 
the morals, interests, and stability of 
a country must be degrading and 
pernicious. 

The developement of these ille- 
gitimate social distinctions is as pal- 
pable in the new communities, which 
are in a state of incessant formation 
on the confines of civilization in 
America, as in the old communities, 
where they are already established. 
The new settlers, although they all 
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start equal on a common venture, 
betray a mean conventional jealousy 
of each other from the outset :— 

It is singular to witness (says Mr. 
Mackay) the speedy developement of the 
feeling in a new community, where in- 
equality of circumstances is scarcely yet 
known; where all are, side by side, 
though in different ways, perhaps, equally 
engaged in pursuit of the same end. 
Indeed, it is in these communities that 
the feeling is carried to its most ludicrous 
extent ; society in the older and larger 
cities having assumed a fixed form, in 
which each family has its appropriate 
place ; but in the new towns, the prize 
of social pre-eminence being yet to be 
striven for, those who are uppermost 
for the time being assume a very super- 
cilious attitude to those below them. 

And thus the ‘ equality principle’ 
works up to the surface in a per- 
petual struggle for ascendancy, which, 
at no distant day, must come to an 
open issue, one way or the other. 
The moth that is eating into the 
texture of American society, if some 
preventive process be not adopted, 
will finally gnaw it into shreds. 

Another effect of the out-door 


equality, fraught with similar mis- 
chief to the country, is the facility 


which it affords to every man, from 
the highest to the lowest, of becom- 
ing a political partizan. The con- 
sequent violence of party-spirit in 
America is such as to be almost 
incredible toan European. ‘ The Re- 
public, observes Mr. Mackay, ‘ is one 
universal battle-field, and the num- 
ber of politicians keeps pace with the 
census.’ It is difficult to comprehend 
how, under such circumstances, the 
process of rational legislation can 
make head against the turbulent 
passions and absurd pretensions of 
the multitude. Every man in Ame- 
rica is a politician. Educated or 
uneducated, his first plunge in life is 
into the exciting drama of politics. 
He begins in his township, where he 
fights local and petty questions with 
a heat and virulence of most ex- 
aggerated intensity. He next as- 
cends to his county, which has its 
legislative as well as its executive 
functions ; and the whole aim of his 
life henceforth is to reach the plat- 
form of the Union. In fact the life 
ofan American is what Pope describes 
to be the life of a wit, ‘a warfare 
upon earth.’ How he carries on his 
industrial in conjunction with his 
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party occupations is absolutely mar- 
vellous; and it is evident from the 
universality of this political fury, 
and from the infinite variety of direc- 
tions into which it carries the popu- 
lation, and the infinite diversity of 
opinions its generates, that the busi- 
ness of politics in America, to use 
Cousin Jonathan’s expressive figure 
of speech, must be frequently thrown 
into a condition of ‘ tarnation smash.” 

The question of slavery, the great 
canker of the State, is examined by 
Mr. Mackay with much dispassion- 
ateness and philosophical acumen. 
He deplores the existence of slavery 
as earnestly as the most uncompro- 
mising abolitionist; but he recog- 
nizes that grave element in the case 
which the abolitionist refuses to ac- 
knowledge —the practical difficulty 
of emancipation. This is really the 
end to which all discussion on the 
question must be finally reduced. 
Even the slave-owners themselves 
have long since given up the defence 
of slavery on every ground except 
that of political expediency: the 
devil's plea, no doubt, but a plea, 
nevertheless, from which we cannot 
discover any means of escape. ‘That 
they should come at last to rest it 
upon this single issue is not only an 
important concession to humanity, 
but has the further effect of clearing 
away all sentimental sophistries and 
narrowing the dispute to a tangible 
point. 

The cuckoo ery against Congress 
for not interfering in the matter 
must be referred to ignorance of the 
fact that Congress has no power of 
interference whatever. It is one of 
the cases that do not come within its 
province. The whole ignominy, 
therefore, of slavery falls, not on the 
people of America in their aggregate 
capacity, but on the southern States 
in their individual capacity alone. 
Whether the framers of the consti- 
tution acted wisely or consistently in 
regarding slavery as a question of 
property, and leaving it, under that 
pretext, to the domestic legislation 
of each separate State, is another 
consideration. Mr. Mackay is of 
opinion that their decision in that 
respect was wise and provident, seeing 
that if Congress had been invested 
with a jurisdiction enabling it to 
abolish slavery, it must also have 
had the power of retaining it, and 
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that Congress might have availed 
itself of that power. We differ 
wholly from Mr. Mackay, whose 
reasoning on this view of the case is 
singularly weak. In the first place, 
the framers of a constitution whose 
motto was that all men are created 
equal, committed a flagrant outrage 
on their own principle in sanctioning 
the doctrine which asserted a right 
of property in slaves. It is nothing 
to the purpose to say that they found 
slavery already existing, and were not 
chargeable with having introduced 
it. it is quite true that they found 
the institution in existence, but it is 
also true that they defined and 
adopted it, and by declaring it to be 
a question, not of human rights but 
of individual property, gave an au- 
thoritative stamp to it from which all 
their subsequent difficulties have 
arisen. By thus treating it as a 
question of property, they precluded 
themselves for ever from taking the 
sense of the people at large upon its 
continuance, and dealing with it in 
the spirit of the constitution. Mr. 
Mackay’s apprehensions, that if Con- 
gress had reserved to itself this right 
it might have used it for the ex- 
tension rather than the abolition of 
slavery, is surely unfounded. It 
would have been as impossible for 
Congress to have violated the fun- 
damental dogma upon which its own 
independence was built up, as it 
would be for the Queen of England 
to abolish the two Houses of Par- 
liament. It is, perhaps, a lucky 
thing, that in declaring their own 
independence the Americans did not 
at the same time formally declare the 
independence of the slave population. 
The instantaneous manumission of 
black and white simultaneously might 
have been productive of inconvenient 
results; but it is an indelible dis- 
grace to the framers of the constitu- 
tion that they did not expressly re- 
serve to the Federal Legislature full 
power to deal with the question, 
subject to prudent conditions as to 
mode and time. The consequence 
of not having reserved such power 
is, that slavery in the south is out- 
growing all conceivable possibility of 
abolition, and that it is probably 
destined, within the next quarter of 
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a century, to lead to the dismember- 
ment of the Republic. It has al- 
ready become a sheer absurdity to 
think of purchasing the freedom of 
a slave population upwards of three 
millions in number, the cost price of 
their freedom amounting to no less 
a sum than two hundred millions 
sterling ! 


But it is time to take leave of the 
United States, and pass over into 
Central America, of which strange, 
wild, and little explored country, we 
have a succinct account written by 
Mr. Byam, an English officer, who 
spent two years amongst the vol- 
canoes of that effervescent region.* 
Mr. Byam was tempted to visit the 
interior partly from a constitutional 
love of adventure, partly from his 
love of field and forest sports, and 
partly from the brilliant reports he 
had heard of the mineral wealth of 
the soil,—all of which turned out to 
be gross exaggerations. 

Landing at Realejo, where he 
caught the low fever of that pesti- 
lential coast, he made his way to 
Leon, about thirty leagues up the 
country. Here he found two Eng- 
lish gentlemen residing ; and, accom- 
panied by one of them, he struck 
into the interior, about 120 miles 
higher up, where he and his friend 
cleared a piece of land on an elevated 
spot close to a delicious stream, and 
building two huts, or ranchos, sat 
down to enjoy the solitary delights 
of hunting the auriferous waters 
and the savage woods. His friend, 
however, seems to have got very 
soon tired of the adventure, leaving 
Mr. Byam alone in the wilderness 
with a few servants, followers, and 
miners in embryo. Potent must be the 
enchantments ofa sporting life which 
could detain a tourist under such 
circumstances, in such a situation, 
for a term of two years! 

The most noticeable incident in 
the history of the straggling and in- 
dolent population of Central Ame- 
rica is their taste for revolutions. 
Hardly a month passes that there is 
not a total bouleversement of the con- 
stituted authorities in some part of 
this fiery soil. ‘Should there be no 
revolution in Leon,’ observes Mr. 


* Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. By George Byam, late 43d 
‘Light Infantry. London: John W. Parker. 
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Byam, ‘Guatemala has pronounced 
for some thing or some one; should 
Guatemala or St. Miguel happen to 
be quiet, and enjoy ashort breathing 
time, there is a revolt in the Hon- 
duras, or an émeute in Granada or 
Segovia ; and the beaten party comes 
to Leon, or any other en to re- 
quest assistance in regaining their 
places, promising at the same time 
the plunder of some or other of 
their native towns, as the kind re- 
ward of their aid.’ And yet in the 
face of this eternal insubordination, 
the outer forms of government ap- 
pear to be carried on with a curi- 
ous regularity; and the mass of the 
people—the ninety-nine in the hun- 
dred—are perfectly tranquil and 
orderly, and take no part whatever 
in the ebullitions of the patriotic 
banditti, who from time to time, 
with unfailing recurrence, lay waste 
their homesteads, burn their villages, 
and shoot their pricsts and magis- 
trates. 

The disturbing clement of these 
volcanic provinces is traced by Mr. 
Byam to a handful of ill-paid and 
worse - fed soldiers, kept by each 
State, apparently for no other purpose 
than to overturn it whenever they 
choose to take the project into their 
heads. These ferocious little bands 
are composed of the most abandoned 
scoundrels that can be procured; 
and, although the least show of re- 
sistance on the part of the inhabit- 
ants would be sufficient to crush 
every attempt at revolt, such is the 
general apathy or cowardice of the 
people, that not a finger is moved 
when the military desperadoes turn 
out to sack the towns and murder 
the authorities. The manner of 
these impromptu revolutions is thus 
graphically depicted :— 


Leon, being the capital of the pro- 
vince of Nicaragua, and head-quarters 
for the troops, may contain fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and about three hundred 
dissolute soldiers ; and it is by this mere 
handful of ruffians, or rather by a portion 
of them, that revolutions are effected. 
A subaltern officer gains over a portion 
of the men, with promises of plunder, 
increased pay, and promotion for the 
non-commissioned officers to the com- 
missions soon to be vacant. They await 
the time when the barrack-guard and 
sentries will be all composed of the men 
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so gained over. The barracks are then 
taken possession of in the night; the 
commandant’s house stormed and plun- 
dered ; and the next morning a few vol- 
leys of musketry make the people ac- 
quainted with the fact that their late 
commandant and his adherents have been 
placed on the fatal bangueta,* and have 
made vacancies for the successful rebels, 
who may most likely be destined to suf- 
fer the lex ¢alionis within a very few 
months. 

The celerity with which these 
émeutes are accomplished may help 
to account for their frequency. Hav- 
ing relieved themselves of the autho- 
rities, the new Government immedi- 
ately proceed to levy contributions. 
Whoever refuses to pay, is taken 
out and put to death. All the horses 
and mules are then seized, and the 
soldiers take to the field for a pre- 
datory excursion ; visiting the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, plunder- 
ing, burning, performing other ini- 
quities to satisfy their lawless pas- 
sions, and amassing a_ suflicient 
amount of treasure to enable them 
to take their ease upon their spoils 
until another revolution breaks out, 
and they come to be treated them- 
selves just as they had only a few 
weeks before treated their prede- 
cessors. And thus revolves, in an 
eternal round of slaughter and ra- 
pine, the wheel of government in 
the sunny provinces of Central Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Byam seems to have suffered 
no annoyance from the lively changes 
which were rung in high places. He 
was away in the depths of the forest, 
hunting wild cattle, stalking deer, 
shooting vultures, netting alligators, 
and amusing himself from sunrise to 
sundown with endless varieties of 
strange birds, beasts, and reptiles. 
His sketches of these scenes are writ- 
ten in the fresh and natural style 
that becomes a genuine sportsman ; 
and the true lover of such vigorous 
and somewhat dangerous pleasures 
will enter with zest into his descrip- 
tions. But all human enjoyments 
have their drawbacks. After scour- 
ing thicket, tracking rivers, and gal- 
loping over prairies, all day long, 
the English sportsman, accustomed 
to mirth and good cheer on his re- 
turn, would find himself, we suspect, 
thrown into rather untoward cir- 


* The seat upon which prisoners are placed when about to be shot. 
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cumstances in the solitary rancho. 
Mr. Byam, who is not the man to 
shrink from any contingencies an- 
nexed to the sport he glories in, con- 
fesses as much. ‘I could not wish,’ 
he says, ‘a party better sport than 
they would find within ten miles of 
my ranchos ; but then I believe they 
would wish themselves home in time 
to dress for dinner !’ 

The lasso is employed here by the 
Indians; but, owing to the quantity 
of underwood on the surface, they 
are not so expert in the use of it as 
the Chilians or other dwellers in an 
open country. Amongst the customs 
peculiar to the place, is that of tying 
the lasso to the horse’s tail, instead 
of to the overall girth or pummel of 
the saddle. ‘Suppose,’ inquired Mr. 
Byam, ‘that the bull, instead of 
being checked when noosed, got the 
best of it, what would happen then ?’ 
‘He goes away, lasso, tail, and all, 
was the reply. 

Amongst the strange sights wit- 
nessed by our sportsman, we must 
— mention that of the king of 
the vultures, when we shall dismiss 
his book with a hearty commend- 
ation to all gentlemen who, having 
passed through their novitiate in the 
game list, yearn for bolder enter- 
prizes in lands of panthers, pumas, 
and tiger-cats. 

The king of the vultures, we 
learn, is treated with extraordinary ce- 
remony and respect by the commoner 
species of vulture. Whenever his 
majesty appears the meaner- birds 
remove to a distance, and on hover- 
ing wing attend his course; and 
when his majesty condescends to feed 
upon an accidental piece of carrion 
that lies blistering in the sun, his 
courtiers make a circle round him, 
and obsequiously wait until his 
majesty has dined, and then fall to 
themselves. Mr. Byam had heard 
of this in Peru, but never witnessed 
it until one day, when he happened 
to be standing at about a hundred 
ee from the dead body of a mule 

1e had lost, and upon which a cloud 
of vultures had settled. Presently 
there came grandly sailing through 
the air the king of the vultures, and 
the whole tribe instantly rose and 
fluttered away, some alighting on 
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neighbouring trees, and others form- 
ing a ring round his majesty, who 
descending upon the carcase made a 
most voluptuous meal. Not a single 
bird moved till he had finished his 
repast, and when his majesty took 
his departure, ‘with a heavier wing 
and slower flight than on his arri- 
val,’ his loyal subjects resumed their 
feed upon the scanty remains of the 
royal feast. Mr. Byam afterwards 
witnessed similar instances several 
times. 


A book upon New Zealand by 
Mr. Power,* the son of a popular 
favourite, who will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the stage, calls us to 
scenes of a very different character 
from those of America, North, South, 
or Central. Mr. Power holds an 
appointment in the Commissariat, 
and in the course of the wanderings 
enjoined by that locomotive service, 
was despatched to New Zealand at a 
time when the islands were in a 
paroxysm of confusion arising out of 
the land question, and when, for 
want of roads and accommodation in 
the interior, it was a business of no 
trifling peril to make his way to and 
from the different points of his des- 
tination. Following the lines of 
his journeys and adventures we get a 
clear view of the country, and ac- 
quire a closer interest in its develope- 
ment through the personal narrative 
than if the author, like most others 
who have written on the same sub- 
ject, had restricted himself to discus- 
sion and description. During the 
period of his residence there, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing small, strag- 
gling, and insecure villages grow up 
into towns ; harbours, formerly bare 
and desolate, filled with shipping; 
and trackless ranges of hill and 
valley drawn into the circle of civili- 
zation by excellent roads and agri- 
cultural settlements. We have read 
no account of New Zealand which 
more completely brings out the 
actual features and resources of the 
country. Mr. Power's examination 
of the difficulties which have hitherto 
obstructed the progress of the colony, 
and baffled the expectations of emi- 
grants, is creditable alike to his judg- 


* Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, 
D.A.C.G. London: Longman and Co. 
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ment and his integrity. He does 
not affect to evade the charges of 
mismanagement and _ indiscretion 
which have been brought against 
the New Zealand Company and the 
Government, and he ascribes to the 
vigorous system of Governor Grey 
the present comparative tranquillity 
of the islands. But even that system 
requires revision in some particulars, 
especially in the all-important matter 
of land-letting. The temptations in 
the way of soil, atmosphere, and 
markets, which are thrown open to 
the emigrant in New Zealand, are 
extremely fascinating; but small 
capitalists must not suffer their 
imagination to run away with their 
judgment on such points. Mr. 
Power states the case very fairly. 
He is certainly very much charmed 
with the country, and thinks there is 
no spot of earth to compare with it ; 
but this is the language of a gentle- 
man who was not compelled by 
necessity to live in New Zealand, and 
who could afford in parting from its 
shores to indulge in a little poetry of 
regret. To the emigrant he speaks in a 
different tone; pointing out explicitl 
the difficulties against which he will 
have to contend, shewing him the pro- 
bable results of the speculations to 
which he will be invited according to 
the nature of his pursuits, and giving 
him much judicious practical advice, 
that goes a considerable way to 
lower the enthusiasm which his flat- 
tering account of the colony might 
otherwise excite. 


Having promised the reader to 
bring him back again in half-an-hour 
from this excursion amongst the tra- 
vellers, we will now drop him at 
No. 36 Charing Cross, where an Ame- 
rican gentleman, of the name of 
Colman, has taken up his lodgings, 
for the purpose of making observa- 
tions upon our domestic manners and 
customs, with the intention, which 
he modestly deprecates in the face of 
the fact itself, of publishing the same 
to enlighten the world. ‘The two 
volumes in which he has accom- 
plished his intentions are justly enti- 
tled to a distinguished place amongst 
the curiosities of literature.” 

Mr. Colman brought over to this 
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country numerous letters of intro- 
duction, which he appears to have 
turned to account with indefatigable 
a Ilis letters introduced him 
into the highest circles, where he 
was received so frankly and hospi- 
tably, that, in the fulness of is 
gratitude, he resolved to amuse his 
countrymen on his return with 
minute descriptions of the interiors 
of the houses he had visited, and 
personal sketches of his entertainers 
and their friends. Such was the 
extraordinary pressure of the kind- 
ness which was shewn to him, that 
he frequently favours us with lists of 
the invitations under which his table 
was wont to groan of a morning, not 
merely to dinners, and balls, and 
soirées, but to the country-houses 
and grand establishments of the 
nobility, who used to scramble for 
his company at the close of the 
London season. The charge of ex- 
clusiveness which the Americans 
bring against the aristocracy of this 
country must have struck Mr. 
Colman as being a pure invention of 
republican jealousy ; for here was a 
private individual, apparently not 
very well acquainted with the eti- 
quette of high life, and opening his 
eyes with wonder at the most familiar 
usages of good society, who found no 
more difficulty in establishing him- 
self at the dinner-tables and boudoirs 
of dukes and duchesses than he would 
have done at the bar or table d’héte 
of an American hotel. But this, the 
most astonishing feature in his visit 
to England, does not seem to have 
occasioned him the least surprise. 
He took it all as it came with ad- 
mirable self-complacency, and moved 
about amongst lords and ladies—not 
exactly as if he had been accustomed 
to such associations, but with a free- 
dom and perseverance which, we 
hope we may say without offence, 
are peculiarly characteristic of Ame- 
rican breeding. 

In this country we have certain 
notions about the sacredness of 
private intercourse, under the secu- 
rity of which we never dream of 
suspecting that the guest whom we 
receive at our table, and admit to 
our family confidence, is all the time 
taking notes of our household ar- 





* European Life and Manners; in Familiar Letters to Friends. 


By Henry 
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rangements, which he intends at his 
leisure to lay bare to the public. 
If such a suspicion were to occur to 
us, we should know how to treat the 
person who should be found guilty 
of such an outrage. But it is the 
last suspicion that would arise in the 
mind of an English gentleman. In- 
capable of so flagrant a violation of 
propriety himself, the supposition 
never presents itself that the stranger 
whom he is entertaining under the 
guarantee of a letter of introduction 
is a spy upon his domestic life. Yet 
we have had some experiences in this 
way which, if we were not unwilling 
to believe that there are many such 
people as Mr. Willis in the world, 
ought to put us upon our guard 
when an American pays a visit of 
curiosity to England. Of Mr. Col- 
man’s antecedents we know nothing ; 
and have no means of judging of his 
position, tastes, habits, or acquire- 
ments, except from his book. And 
to judge of him out of his book alone, 
we are compelled to arrive at a con- 
clusion not very flattering to the 
delicacy of his nature or the gentle- 
ness of his breeding. It is not alone 
that he enters into petty details con- 
cerning houses in which he appears 
to have been treated with the most 
confiding liberality, but that he is 
really unconscious of having com- 
mitted a social delinquency in putting 
them into print, and sending them 
across the Atlantic into the heart of 
the very society whose misplaced 
hospitality he thus grossly abuses. 
Fortunately, his book is of a remark- 
ably innocuous character, considering 
the kind of materials of which it is 
composed. The people who are 
ostentatiously catalogued in it may 
be mortified at having been duped 
into the reception ofa person capable 
of conferring this sort of notoriety 
upon them, but for the rest, they 
will be abundantly amused at the use 
he has made of their acquaintance. 
The secret of all such American 
revelations may be traced to the real 
love of finery and aristocratic con- 
nexions which lurks at the bottom 
of blustering Republicanism. An 
American, who storms the loudest 
about citizenship and equality, is the 
first man to be caught by a star or a 
blue riband. There is nothing he 
takes such delight in relating to his 
countrymen, after he has made the 
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grand tour of England, as the honour 
he had of dining with Lord A., or 
breakfasting with Lady B.; and the 
newly-acquired gentility with which 
he varnishes his descriptions only 
betrays the vulgar ambition he: tries 
in vain to conceal. Mr. Colman’s 
book is full of this paltry admira- 
tion of rank and titles. He is per- 
petually parading the names of lords 
and members of parliament with 
whom he was thrown into association, 
and never omits an opportunity of 
dwelling on the magnificence of their 
establishments, the number and pomp 
of their lackeys, and the amount of 
their incomes. But it is time to let 
Mr. Colman tell his own story, which 
he can do much better than anybody 
else. 

From the importance which he 
attaches to the common routine of 
English households of the upper class, 
it might be inferred that his domestic 
experiences elsewhere must have been 
of a singularly irregular and vagrant 
cast. We take one passage entire, 
in which he depicts the course of 
proceedings in the house ofan English 
gentleman, hoping the reader will 
not think the space thrown away, for 
the sake of seeing how things which 
are commonplace to him assume 
strange and gigantic shapes in the 
mirage of the American imagination. 


As soon as you arrive at the house, 
your name is announced, your port- 
manteau is immediately taken into your 
chamber, which the servant shews you, 
with every requisite convenience and 
comfort. At Lord Spencer’s, the watch 
opens your door in the night to see if all 
is safe, as his house was once endangered 
by a gentleman’s reading in bed ; and if 
he should find your light burning after 
you had retired, excepting the night taper, 
or you reading in bed, without a single 
word he would stretch out a long ex- 
tinguisher and put it out. [!] In the 
morning, a servant comes in to let you 
know the time, in season for you to dress 
for breakfast. At half-past nine you go 
in to family prayers, if you find out the 
time. They are happy to have the guests 
attend, but they are never asked. The 
servants are all assembled in the room 
fitted for a chapel. They all kneel, and 
the master of the house, or a chaplain, 
reads the morning service. As soon as 
it is over they all wait until he and his 
guests retire, and then the breakfast is 
served. At breakfast there is no cere- 
mony whatever. You are asked by the 
servant what you will have, tea or coffee, 
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ex you get up and help yourself. Dry 
toast, boiled eggs, and bread and butter 
are on the table; and on the side-table 
you will find cold ham, tongue, beef, &c., 
to which you carry your own plate and 
help yourself, and come back to the 
breakfast-table and sit as long as you 
please. 


We will not pursue the enumera- 
tion of the wonderful incidents of a 
like kind which mark the rest of the 
day,—how letters for the mail are 
‘put into the post-box in the entry, 
and are sure to go;’ how the guest, 
when he goes to his chamber to dress 
for dinner, finds his ‘ dress-clothes 
brushed and folded in the nicest 
manner, and cold water, and hot 
water, and clean napkins in the great- 
est abundance;’ how the author 
never dined out, ‘ even in a private, 
untitled family,—for it seems he 
sometimes dined amongst the simple 
gentry,—where there were less than 
three or four, and sometimes as many 
as eight and nine, servants in attend- 
ance; and hiow they were all in full 
dress, ‘ the liveried servants in livery, 
and the upper servants in plain, gen- 
tlemanly dress, but all with white 
eravats, which are likewise mostly 
worn by the gentlemen in dress.’ 
Passing over a variety of particulars 
of this curious nature, we come to 
some other equally acute observa- 
tions upon the habits and manners 
ofthe English. At eleven o'clock at 
night, the guest takes his bed-candle 
and bids good night. In Scotland 
you are expected to shake hands 
night and morning, but in England 
they are more reserved. You come 
down to breakfast in undress, but it 
is understood that you must be in 
full dress at dinner,—‘ straight coat, 
black satin or white waistcoat, silk 
stockings and pumps, but not gloves; 
and if you dine abroad in London, 
you keep your hat in your hand 
until you go in to dinner, when you 
give it to a servant or leave it in an 
anteroom.’ The following account 
ef an English dinner shews that Mr. 
Colman had his eyes about him when 
he was enjoying the luxurious enter- 
tainments to which he had the hap- 
piness of being invited :— 

Sometimes no dishes are put upon the 
table until the soup is done with, but at 
other times there are two covers besides 
the soup. The soup is various ; in Scot 
land it is usually what they call hodge- 
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podge, a mixture of vegetables with some 
meat. After soup the fish cover is re- 
moved, and this is commonly served 
round without any vegetables, but cer- 
tainly not more than one kind. After 
fish come the plain joints, roast or boiled, 
with potatoes, peas or beans, and cauli- 
flowers. Then sherry wine is handed 
round by the servant to everyone. Ger- 
man wine is offered to those who prefer 
it; this is always drunk in green glasses. 
Then come the entrées, which consist of 
a variety of French dishes and hashes ; 
then champagne is offered; after this 
remove, come ducks, or partridges, or 
other game; after this, the Jon-bons, 
puddings, tarts, sweetmeats, blancmange ; 
then cheese, and bread, and a glass of 
strong ale is handed round; then the 
removal of the upper cloth, &c. 

The reader may probably detect a 
slight inaccuracy in the order of the 
feast, but let that go. It seems that 
cigars or pipes are never offered, and 
that the ladies retire soon after the 
removal of the cloth. This is not 
all. Weare elsewhere informed that 

Each guest is, of course, furnished 
with a clean napkin, which, after dinner, 
is never left on the table, but either 
thrown into your chair or upon the floor 
under the table. 


There are two sides to every man’s 
life; and, having seen how luxuri- 
ously Mr. Colman dined with the 
great people, we will now follow him 
to his lodgings in London, and see 
how he fared on such days as he 
happened not to dine out with the 
aristocracy. Mr..Colman is a phi- 
losopher, and, notwithstanding his 
flourish of napkins, his green glasses, 
and French hashes, he does not 
hesitate to confess that when he was 
left to his own resources he was con- 
tent to put up with an eating- 
house :— 

My dinner is ordinarily taken at a 
chop-house or restaurant, from one shil- 
ling and sixpence to two shillings, without 
wine. Thecharges at oneof the principal 
eating-houses in Piccadilly, where the 
cooking is good, and where, I am told, 
they sometimes dine a thousand persons 
a-day, are as follows : — A plate of roast 
beef, 8d.; potatoes, ld.; celery, 2d.; 
turnip or cabbage, 2d. ; bread, ld. ; pud- 
ding or apple pie, 4d. ; pint of ale, 4d. ; 
servant, ld. In houses where you cut 


from the joint, the dinner, without wine, 
usually amounts to half-a-crown, or 2s. 
6d. ; and the servant’s fee is 3d., or a 
penny for each shilling, and a penny for 
the boy who brings the beer. 
Great was the fall thereof, my 
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countrymen! We could have borne 
the bill of fare of the great houses, 
but that Mr. Colman should have 
been suffered to descend to plates of 
beef, and a penny to the boy who 
brings the beer, is aslur upon our na- 
tional respectability which he might 
have spared us. If the nobility of 
England had known where he dined 
on his vacant days, they would have 
conspired to have kept him out of 
the eating-house in Piccadilly, where 
they dine a thousand a-day. 
gobe-mouche, who goes about 
with open mouth to catch all the 
information he can get, and who 
swallows it wholesale, is sure to be 
imposed upon; and of all gobe- 
mouches there is none so likely to be 
choked in this way as your prying 
and poking American, who never 
takes the trouble to test the correct- 
ness of what he hears, and is ready 
to believe the most extravagant 
statements on the least credible au- 
thority. From a vast number of 
atomic observations scattered over 
these volumes we have culled the 
following accurate and original items: 
Mr. Colman believes that the wine- 
houses and druggists’ shops are open 
all night, and has made the dis- 
covery that English ladies never use 
false curls ; that they have the good 
sense to wear pattens in walking ; 
that they never wear a pair of white 
satin shoes or white gloves more 
than once; and that if they find a 
person of inferior rank wearing the 
same dress as themselves (although 
it does not appear how they contrive 
to wear the same dress), they di- 
rectly throw it aside. He tells us 
that there are carriages for children 
with goats harnessed to them in the 
parks of London, and that at all 
public corners and places of resort, 
you find donkeys saddled for young 
people. Donkeys there are no doubt 
to be found at all places of resort, 
but we do not remember to have seen 
them saddled. Nobody, he says, 
knows nobody in London ; and there 
are never any salutations in the 
streets, except when a couple of 
washerwomen meet to drink gin. He 
tells us that in England the medical 
profession is divided into three 
classes,—the surgeon, the physician, 
and the apothecary, and that there 
are general practitioners who are all 
three; that the English never say, 
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‘Send for a doctor,’ but ‘ Send for a 
medical man ;’ and that invalids are 
never spoken of as being sick, but 
ill. He says that at the Surrey 
Theatre he saw three well-dressed 
men sit the greater part of the 
evening in the dress-circle, in the 
front of the box, with their hats on, 
and their legs hanging over in the pit. 
‘Tell an Englishman this,’ he adds, 
‘and he would have no doubt they 
were Americans.’ ‘This is a mistake. 
An Englishman would have no doubt 
that Mr. Colman was labouring under 
an optical delusion. He cites the 
name of a certain duke who is known 
not to be one of the richest of our 
nobility, whose income, he assures 
us, is 300,000/. a-year; and he says 
that the charge of the barber for 
dressing the hair of a lady going to 
court is 5/7. Upon the subject of 
distances he gives us some curious 
information. He went to see a farm 
at Croydon, which is some ten or 
eleven miles from town, and upon 
his return home amused himself by 
‘recalling the different conveyances 
by which he had accomplished his 
journey ; that is to say, not actually 
recalling the conveyances, but cal- 
culating the distance he had travelled. 
The result was as follows :—‘I went 
four miles in a steamboat ; five miles 
in an omnibus ; twenty-two miles by 
railroad; and I walked fourteen 
miles, besides walking over the farm.” 
He considers Islington to be four 
miles from Charing Cross, and says 
that Chiswick Gardens are seven 
miles from London; and that when 
he reached the first carriage in the 
line waiting for its turn to set down 
at the gate, he was then nearly three 
miles from the place. 

The style is which the book is 
written has a certain propriety in 
reference to the matter, which will 
go some way to reconcile the noble 
lords and ladies whose names are so 
thickly strewn over Mr. Colman’s 
pages to the immortality he has 
conferred upon them. It abounds 
in peculiarities of that kind which is 
said to endanger the skull of Priscian, 
and phrases which we believe are 
indigenous to the States. Here are 
a few specimens :— 

He (Lord Bathurst), and several others, 
wished me to be presented, and has 
offered me his sword, and knee and shoe- 
buckles, &c. 
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Lord Yarborough, where I go to-mor- 
row, I have never seen. 

I go from here to-morrow. 

The same responsibleness applies to an 
author. 

They live elegantly about five miles out 
of town. I have a knife and fork and 
a bed there whenever, as they are pleased 
to say, I will do them the favour ¢o oc- 
cupy them. 

I consider Rammohun Roy as one of 
the greatest minds that ever appeared on 
earth ; and to be ranked with such minds 
as Newton, Locke, and Milton. 


Written on the Seine. 
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But we have had enough of Mr. 
Colman, and will drop the curtain 
upon a book which appears to have 
been put together for no higher or 
more intelligible purpose than that of 
announcing to the author’s friends in 
America the names of the great peo- 
ple in England at whose houses he 
breakfasted, dined, and slept. One 
word at parting. We promise him 
that, should he return to this coun- 
try, he will never be asked to their 
houses again. 


WRITTEN ON THE SEINE. 


io are the same, ye meadows and green banks, 
And pastures level to the river's edge ; 

Ye shores with poplars fringed in graceful ranks, 
And towns that nestle under rocky ledge ; 


Ye island spots of greenery, fast embraced 

By the dividing arms of this fair stream, 
Which, parting for a moment, meet in haste, 

And then in breadths of lake-like beauty gleam. 


The quiet cattle, feeding quietly, 
They seem the very same I saw of yore ; 
And the same picture lives upon mine eye, 
Methinks, that lived upon mine eye before. 


Fair were ye, seen of old; ye now are fair, 
As ye were then: and not a change appears, 
Unless that all doth stranger beauty wear, 
This time beholden through a mist of tears. 


For oh, ye streams, ye meadows, and ye hills, 
To which there cometh no mutation nigh, 

Strange trouble at your sight my bosom fills, 
You looking at me with this changeless eye. 


It troubles me that ye, unfeeling things, 
Should be exempted from our tears and fears, 
While we—the lords of nature and its kings— 
Servile remain to all the changeful years. 


On this swift-sliding flood I sail once more, 
Whose beauty brings unutterable pain ; 

For ye who saw with me this sight before, ; 
Three were ye—but, oh! where are now the twain ? 


Ye are not here : the streams, the hills are here, 
They look on me with their unaltered eye ; 

Dowered with a strength eternal they appear, 
And we like weak wan phantoms flitting by. 


R. C. T. 
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MADAME RECAMIER. 


~~ position occupied by Madame 
Récamier in French society, and 
the influence which she exercised over 
it, entitle her to be considered as one 
of the most remarkable persons of 
our age. At the same time, to those 
who did not enjoy the happiness of her 
acquaintance, the secret of the infiu- 
ence of which we speak, and to which 
there has been nothing equal in re- 
cent times, must, unless the cause of 
it be explained, remain in mystery. 
I have so frequently been asked 
by her countrymen and my own, 
in what the fascination of Madame 
Récamier consisted,—how it was that 
after the loss of fortune, youth and 
beauty, she still retained an unques- 
tioned and unequalled empire over 
men’s minds,—that I venture to at- 
tempt some explanation of the pro- 
blem. For society, and above all the 
female part of it, has no slight in- 
terest in the matter. 

The life of Mme. Récamier was 
not in itself eventful ; her history is 
mainly to be found in that of her 
friends. She kept aloof from party 
interests and party passions. The 
current of her pure and gentle ex- 
istence flowed like the waters of the 
fabled brook, which glided through a 
stormy sea without ever mingling its 
tranquil and pellucid waters with the 
turbid waves. 

Married at a very early age to a 
man who then possessed a large for- 
tune, her house gradually became 
the rendezvous of all that was most 
distinguished in Europe. France had 
but just emerged from the horrors of 
the Revolution. Under the Direc- 
tory and the Empire there were 
two distinct societies, the old and 
the new, which it was desirable to 
amalgamate. The sudden appear- 
ance of a woman surrounded with 
all the prestiges of ae grace, and 
beauty, marvellously contributed to 
bring about this result. French 
society offers willing homage and 
obedience to the empire of a woman. 

In the midst of her triumphs 
at home, Mme. Récamier made a 
short visit to England, where she 
was the object of a homage she was 
far from expecting. In London, as 
in Paris, crowds followed her, and 


murmurs of admiration were heard 
wherever she shewed herself. The 
Prince of Wales, then the object 
of general admiration, and the lovely 
and brilliant Duchess of Devonshire, 
paid her peculiar attentions. Her 
portrait was engraved by Bartolozzi, 
and made its way from England to 
the Ionian Islands, India, and China. 

But whilst this growing celebrity, 
already so widely spread, seemed to 
attach solely to her external charms, 
La Harpe, who at that moment 
wielded the sceptre of literature, had 
the merit of discovering the rare 
qualities of a woman destined to be 
the centre of a group of so many 
other celebrated persons of her time. 
Notwithstanding Mme. Récamier’s 
extreme youth, Mme. de Staél was 
strongly attracted by her. Without 
doubt there was in that perfect and 
poetical harmony of the soul with 
the whole person, something which, 
while it captivated Mme. de Staél’s 
brilliant imagination, offered her a 
sort of repose from the agitations ofa 
stormy life, and the restless cravings 
of a spirit which the actual world 
could never satisfy. It is generally 
believed that Lucien Buonaparte 
was not insensible to the magic of 
her beauty; and that even his bro- 
ther, armed as he was with power 
and glory, was made to feel that the 
purity and dignity of a gentle and 
lovely woman were enemies too pow- 
erful for him. 

Mme. Récamier, who set great 
value on her independence, had re- 
fused to adorn the court which Buo- 
naparte wasthen forming. The false 
representations of her conduct con- 
tained in the Mémorial de St. Héléne 
furnish fresh and striking proof 
of that unscrupulous and vindictive 
tenacity with which the Emperor 
pursued all those who offered any 
resistance to his will. 

Scarcely was he First Consul 
when he found himself engaged 
in a struggle with the celebrated 
Mme. Récamier. Soon after he 
got possession of the government, 

apoleon discovered that a corre- 
spondence with the Chouans had 
been carried on with the connivance 
of M. Bernard, father of Mme. Ré- 
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camier, who was administrateur des 
postes. He was instantly dismissed 
and thrown into prison, and was in 
danger of being brought to trial and 
condemned to death. His daughter 
hastened to the First Consul, who, at 
her solicitation, put a stop to the 
trial. He was, however, infiexible as 
to the rest ; and Mme. Récamier, ac- 
customed to ask for everything and 
to obtain everything, aspired to no- 
thing short of the restoration of her 
father to his office. Such was the 
state of morality at the time; and 
Buonaparte’s severity excited the 
most violent outcries. Mme. Réca- 
mier and her party, which was very 
numerous, never forgave him. 

Would not anybody believe from 
this statement that, after obtaining the 
remission of the sentence, Mme. Réca- 
mier had asked that her father should 
be restored to his post ? Nothing of 
the kind took place. Mme. Réca- 
mier knew too well what she owed 
to herself, to incur a heavier debt of 
obligation than she could contract 
with safety and dignity. Seconded 
by very powerful friends—among 
others by General Bernadotte—she 
succeeded in obtaining M. Bernard’s 
liberty ; beyond that, neither her 
efforts nor her wishes went. It was 
not, therefore, by any such abuse ofher 
own influence, or that of her friends, 
that she had offended Buonaparte. 
The true ground of offence was, that 
a society which did not derive all its 
éclat from him, which kept aloof 
from his sphere, gave him umbrage ; 
and he shewed his ill-humour, and 
even his serious displeasure, on every 
occasion. To frequent Mme. Re- 
camier’s house was far from being the 
way to obtain his favour; indeed, 
some courage was needed to carry 
individuals through such a ordeal, as 
the following anecdote will shew :— 

Three of his ministers met by 
chance in this society,—the object of 
so anxious a surveillance. At the 
council subsequent to this accidental 
meeting, Napoleon said, in a tone of 
angry reproach, ‘ Since when has 
the council of ministers been held at 
Mme. Récamier’s house ?’ 

A financial crisis, caused by the 
unexpected renewal of hostilities, 
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gave a fatal shock to public credit. 
The house of M. Récamier had no 
assistance to hope from the Govern- 
ment, and, like many others, sank 
under it. Mme. Récamier bore her 
unlooked-for adversity in suchaman- 
ner as to inspire universal respect and 
interest. Though in all the splendour 
of her youth, she gave up going into 
society ; yet not only did she retain 
all her friends, she continued to be 
the centre of that very society which 
she had renounced. We must extract 
a note referring to this event from 
Corinna. It is not uninteresting to 
remark how the description of Co- 
rinna’s dancing suggests thoughts of 
so different a kind :— 


It was (says Mme. de Staél) Mme. 
Récamier’s dancing which gave me the 
idea of that which I have endeavoured to 
depict. That charming woman, so cele- 
brated for her grace and beauty, offers 
an example of so touching a resignation, 
so complete a forgetfulness of her per- 
sonal interests, that her moral qualities 
seem to all who know her, no less eminent 
than her attractions. 


Shortly after, Mme. Récamier had 
the misfortune to lose her mother 
(herself a very remarkable person), 
whose prudence and forethought 
had secured to her beloved daugh- 
ter a modest competency. Mme. 
de Staél was in exile. She had 
taken refuge in the retreat at Cop- 
pet which Napoleon watched with 
a jealous eye, and held in a sort of 
blockade by the terror of his name. 
Thither Mme. Récamier went to 
visit her, and for a considerable pe- 
riod divided her time between Paris 
and Coppet. It was during one of 
these visits that the intimacy between 
her and Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
brother of the late king, was formed. 
The prince, who was passionately 
enamoured of Mme. Récamier, used 
every persuasion to induce her to 
obtain a divorce from M. Récamier 
and to marry him; but in vain.* 

This remarkable incident in the 
life of Mme. Récamier, which is re- 
lated at some length in the Mémo- 
rial de St. Héléne, furnished the sub- 


ject for one of Mme. de Genlis’ novels, 


called Le Chateau de Coppet. 
Although the blockade became 


* It must be confessed that the project was extremely Prussian. But the laxity 
of the marriage-tie in protestant Germany was not likely to find acceptance with a 


devout catholic like Mme. Récamier. 
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stricter, and the surveillance more 
vigilant and unrelenting every day, 
Mme. Récamier determined once more 
to brave it. She didso, and this time 
was the last. She knew, indeed, to 
what she exposed herself, for the 
emperor and his servants made no 
secret of their intentions: a strong 
tyranny can afford at least to be 
open and sincere. Fouché went him- 
self to tell Mme. Récamier that if 
she persisted in rejoining Mme. de 
Staél, she would be allowed neither 
to return to Paris nor to remain 
at Coppet. She replied, * What 
can it signify to the emperor, the 
master of the world, whether I am 
at Paris orat Coppet? Heroes have 
been known to yield to the weakness 
of love for women, but he would be 
the first who betrayed that of fearing 
them.’ 

Mme. Récamier set out in spite 
of all these warnings. She had 
hardly reached the spot marked by 
the imperial ban when she received 
her letter of exile. ‘Thus, then,’ 
said Mme. de Staél, ‘the coalition 
of two women on the banks of the 
lake of Geneva frightened the mas- 
ter of the world.’ M. Matthieu de 
Montmorency had just shared the 
same fate. The Dix Années d’Ezil 
contains an account of that cruel 
separation which was followed by so 
many fatal results. 

I was in this state (says Mme. de Staél) 
when I received a letter from Mme. Ré- 
camier, that lovely woman who has been 
the object of the homage of all Europe, 
and who never abandoned a friend in 
misfortune. I shudder when I think 
that the fate of M. de Montmorency may 
extend to her. I sent a courier to meet 
her, and to entreat her not to come on 
to Coppet. She would not listen to my 
prayers; and it was with an agony of 
tears that I saw her enter a house where 
her arrival had always been a festival. 
She left the next day, but it was in vain. 
Sentence of banishment was passed upon 
her. The reverses of fortune she had 
suffered rendered the breaking up of her 
natural establishment very painful and 
inconvenient to her. Separated from all 
her friends, she passed whole months in 
all the dulness and monotony of a small 
provincial town. Such is the destiny I 
have brought upon the most brilliant 
person of her time ! 


Mme. de Staél soon began to find 
a residence in a oer so completely 
proscribed, intolerable, and deter- 
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mined to quit it at any risk. If 
the independence of Mme. Réca- 
mier’s salon was in the eyes of the 
Emperor equivalent to opposition, 
Coppet he regarded as a storehouse 
of ideas the most diametrically hos- 
tile to his dictatorship. 

After remaining at Chalons or 
at Lyons two years, Mme. Réca- 
mier, determined not to take the least 
step to obtain the termination of her 
exile, formed the project of goin 
into Italy, the climate of which 
would, she hoped, be favourable to 
her health, impaired by agitation 
and suffering. Her exile had, how- 
ever, been more tolerable at Lyons 
than anywhere else. There she 
found Camille Jordan, who had re- 
tired from public life that he might 
preserve the purity of his sentiments 
and opinions. It was also in that 
city that she became acquainted with 
M. Ballanche, who was then em- 
ployed in writing his poem of An- 
tigone, and who drew from her some 
of the features with which he invested 
his heroine. 

Mme. Récamier determined to 
set out for Italy in the month of 
March 1813. She was accompanied 
to the frontier by M. de Montmo- 
rency. When the time came to take 
leave of him, she felt more acutely 
the grief of quitting France, for she 
regarded this virtuous man as the 
representative of all the noble friend- 
ships which had formed the charm 
of her life. She arrived at Rome, 
alone and without letters of recom- 
mendation; but she soon became 
there, as everywhere else, the object 
of universal admiration and atten- 
tion. The venerable M. d’ Agincourt, 
now approaching the close of his long 
and laborious career, was then put- 
ting the last touch to his great work 
on the history of art. One of the 
latest objects on which his eyes rested 
was that lovely face, whose gentle, 
elevated and pious expression, Ca- 
nova tried to perpetuate in marble. 
That graceful sculptor did not at- 
tempt to copy Mme. Récamier’s 
features, so much as to embody the 
lineaments of her soul. Such is his 
bust of Beatrice. After satisfying 
her passionate and refined love of 
art at Rome, Mme. Récamier de- 
termined to visit Naples. She ar- 
rived there at the moment of Murat’s 
defection from France, and was an 
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involuntary witness of the painful 
efforts it cost him and the queen 
to persevere in a course demanded 
of them by the interests of their 
people. It was from that once 
powerful sister of Buonaparte that 
Mme. Récamier learned, amid tears 
and lamentations, the end of the 
greatest political drama the world 
ever beheld. 

She returned to Rome, where she 
witnessed the entry of the Pope, that 
he might resume possession of his 
States. She saw the passionate en- 
thusiasm of the people, contrasted 
with the calm and solemn rapture 
of the august old man who was 
the object of it. 

Mme. Récamier’s sentence of ban- 
ishment was never formally revoked : 
it was terminated by the general 
movement of the world. She re- 
entered France at the same time with 
the Bourbons; and passing through 
Lyons to Paris, was present at the 
first fétes given in their honour. Her 
illustrious friend returned at the 
same time from the other extremity 
of Europe; but they met again only 
to part for ever. 

Soon after Mme. de Staél’s death, 
Mme. Récamier took up her resi- 
dence at the Abbaye aux Bois. This 
step, which seemed to sever her from 
the world, only proved more clearly 
the irresistible attraction of her so- 
ciety and conversation. The powerful 
friendships which she had made and 
retained, enabled her to be useful to 
many victims of faction and party, 
and even to save some from destruc- 
tion. 

But the biograpby of a contempo- 
rary can never be more than a bare 
outline. We must trust to Mme. 
Récamier’s friend to make posterity 
acquainted with a life which honours 
and adorns the history of our times. 
It were much to be desired that she 
would put on record the thoughts 
of Mme. Récamier, as she was in 
the habit of expressing them. Her 
correspondence would be an invalu- 
able treasure. It would contain in- 
timate and confidential letters from 
many of the most celebrated per- 
sons who occupied the world’s stage 
during that eventful period. 

Such are the outlines of Mme. 
Récamier’s history. It only remains 
for one who saw her only at its close 
to say a few words as to the impres- 
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sion she produced when the season 
of her intoxicating triumphs was 
over. 


In the hearts of those who had the 
honour and the happiness of living in 
constant intercourse with her (says M. 
Lemoine, in a notice which recently 
appeared in the Journal des Débats), 
Madame Récamier will for everremain the 
object of a sort of adoration which we 
should find it impossible to express ; and 
on the recollection of those who have 
only seen her, she has left an impression 
which the dust of the every-day history 
of our times will not cover or efface. 


The writer of the following slight 
tribute to her memory, standing mid- 
way between these two classes, can, 
perhaps, speak in some degree both to 
the impression she made onastranger, 
and to the endearing charm she ex- 
ercised over her friends. Yet the 
task of saying anything about Mme. 
Récamier that will not wound my 
own sense of the refined beauty and 
nameless grace that accompanied 
her through every scene of her life 
is, however, so difficult, that I 
should have resisted my desire to 
join my humble voice to the cho- 
rus of lamentation over her grave, 
had it not appeared to me that out 
of that grave her sovereign beauty 
might yet read a great lesson to those 
similarly, if not equally, gifted with 
herself. 

My first impression and my latest 
conviction with regard to Mme. Réca- 
mier were the same; they furnished 
me with one invariable answer to all 
the questions I have been asked about 
her. It was the atmosphere of be- 
nignity which seemed to exhale like 
a delicate perfume from her whole 
person, that prolonged the fascina- 
tion ofher beauty. It was her heart, 
rather than her head, that inspired 
her with the faculty of animating, 
guiding, harmonizing the society over 
which she presided, with a quiet yet 
resistless power, the secret of which 
was with herself. Mme. Récamier 
was by no means a talker, nor was I 
ever struck by her talents or ac- 
quirements. She seldom said much; 
and it was only on an attentive 
study that one perceived how much 
of the charm and the value of 
the conversation was due to her 
gentle influence, never asserted yet 
always felt. It would be a mistake, 
nay, a disparagement, to imagine 
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that she attracted round her such a 
circle of distinguished men by the 
brilliancy of her conversation. It 
was the ineffable charm of the 
sweetest and kindliest of tempers; 
the strongest desire to give pleasure, 
to avert pain, to avoid offence, to 
render her society agreeable and 
soothing to all its members, to en- 
able everybody to present himself in 
the most favourable light ;—it was 
the suavity, the refined humanity of 
her nature, that gave grace to all 
her acts and gestures; that rendered 
her beauty irresistible in youth, and 
the charm of her manner scarcely 
less powerful in age. 

It is not, therefore, the sermon so 
often preached over the grave of 
beauty —that it is transient and pe- 
rishable — that we would fain pour 
into fair and youthful ears. Those 
who cannot see that most obvious and 
salient of truths, and upon whom the 
sight does not force some serious re- 
flections, are far beyond the reach 
of words. Neither are we at all in- 
clined to assert the well-worn false- 
hood, so ofte:told by the very men 
whose whole life belies it, that beauty 
is of no value. Beauty, like any 
other power, is one of the great gifts 
of God, who has so constituted man 
that he is, and ever must be, its sub- 
ject, often its slave. It is the highest 
and the most intoxicating of all 
powers, for it is at its zenith when 
the reason is yet unripe; it is at- 
tained without toil or sacrifice, and 
held without responsibility. It is, 
then, not by decrying or depreciating 
so mighty a gift that any good can 
be done. ‘The consciousness of her 
triumphs (unknown, perhaps, to any 
but herself) will speak louder to the 
possessor of beauty, than any attempts 
of ours to depreciate their value. 

But what may perhaps be done, at 
least where beauty is combined with 
tolerable understanding, is, to shew 
its high vocation, and its sweet in- 
fluences on social life ; to point to the 
withered, heartless, and spiteful co- 
quette, whose beauty survives only 
in her own memory, and to her own 
torment, and then to Mme. Récamier, 
old and blind, surrounded with such 
respectful admiration, such affec- 
tionate and almost enthusiastic devo- 
tion, as few indeed of the young and 
brilliant can command. 

Such then as hers, we would say, 
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fair creatures, is the sceptre which He 
who made you fair has placed within 
your reach. Would you obtain it? 
He, too, has taught you the means— 
first, by the law of your woman's 
nature, which He has written om 
your hearts; secondly, by that other 
divine law which He has given you 
in His word. You are, if you are 
true-born women, gentle, kind, and 
loving, anxious to please, and fearful 
to offend. Ifyou are Christian wo= 
men, you are meek and lowly of 
heart, full of pity and charity, of 
good-will manifested in kindly words 
and benevolent works. Let these 
things be added to your beauty, and 
see, In the example before us, how 
enduring is its empire! 

It is true that Mme. Récamier 
was gifted with a corporeal grace 
which is not to be acquired, and 
which admirably seconded the grace 
of soul that inspired her lovely 
person. This was striking to the 
last. Even when bowed by age, and 
moving about with the uncertain 
step and gait of the blind, this did 
not forsake her. ‘There was a gen- 
tleness and suavity in all her move- 
ments that excited admiration, even 
in the midst of the tender pity she 
excited. It is probable that the im- 
pression she made on me was stronger 
and more beautiful in her age and 
darkness, than it would have been 
had I seen her in the pride of her 
beauty and the triumphs of her 
charms. It is certain that those who 
had known her in the plenitude of 
her power never forsook her, and that 
the attachments she inspired ended 
only with life. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that Mme. Récamier was a French 
woman, and that Paris, and not Lon- 
don, was the scene of her dominion. 
I question ifa woman with all her 
gifts and graces (and as many more 
as imagination can add to them), 
could ever obtain an equal influence 
in this country. I have no intention 
either of depreciating or of exalting 
France in a comparison with Eng- 
land. I am an Englishwoman, and 
I not only love my own country, but 
I prefer it; and I esteem the sub- 
ordinate position which women occupy 
in society here as one source of its 
strength, its constancy, and its tho- 
roughly virile character. It is also, 
doubtless, the source of some of its 
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most striking and obvious defects ; 
but in the actual state of the world, 
and weighing the evils arising from 
either side, I should rather ac- 
cept those resulting from the com- 
plete predominance of the manly 
character. We must make our elec- 
tion. Social life can attain to its 
highest culture and perfection only 
at the expense of domestic life; and 
vice versa. ‘They are two conditions 
of existence which, to a considerable 
extent, exclude each other ; and they 
involve or suppose relations of 
the sexes totally different and in- 
compatible. The English idea of 
those relations is very nearly the 
Roman, and will probably be that of 
every nation in which the character 
of citizen is strongly developed, and is 
the object of great respect and ardent 
aspiration. ‘I'he general diffusion of 
political interests, duties, and occu- 
pations among the men of a commu- 
nity, harmonizes perfectly with the 
complete and exclusive developement 
of domestic life. The man who is, 
above all, civis, and to whom belong 
all contests for power and influence, 
will desire to return home to find his 
house swept and garnished; the 
mistress of it, the honoured matrona, 
awaiting his return, contented to 
share the quiet evening which is the 
only tolerable close to the o’er- 
laboured day of a servant (often a 
voluntary servant) of the public. It 
seems questionab!e whether the du- 
ties and labours ci the active citizen 
of a free nation can be pursued with 
equal ardour and constancy, where 
the pleasures, successes, and obliga- 
tions of society are very engrossing ; 
and, accordingly, up to the present 
moment we sce (spite of repeated 
and violent convulsions to obtain 
liberty), no trace in France of any 
desire for really popular government ; 
that is to say, for a general partici- 
pation in the labours, duties, and 
responsibilities of public life. We 
are far enough from dreaming that 
the type we have spoken of above is 
commonly, or even frequently, real- 
ized amongst us, in the calm grandeur 
of its submissive and self-denying 
wifehood. Still we assert that this 
is the type present to the imagination 
and the wishes of the nation; that 
the prevalent taste and opinion of the 
country is, that the house (home) is 
a place to which the man is to retire, 
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in full security that he is to find there 
nothing to disturb his tranquillity, 
interrupt his pursuits, or derange 
his habits; and that this security is 
afforded him by the general under- 
standing and tacit contract, that his 
wife shall rule his house to that end 
and intent. 

A man who adopts this scheme of 
life will naturally choose for such con- 
stant and exclusive companionship 
a woman who, he believes, will not 
be disagreeable to him, and who will 
love him well enough to endure the 
monotony and obscurity of domestic 
life ; and hence marriages of inclina- 
tion will predominate over those of 
convenience. 

In these things it is difficult to 
distinguish cause from effect. Has 
the absence of popular institutions in 
France, and the traditional custom of 
marriages assorted with a view to sta- 
tion and property, driven men into 
society, and occasioned that exquisite 
and complete developement of the 
social talents, tastes, and qualities, 
which distinguishes the French? Or 
have those tastes, talents, and quali- 
ties, by rendering society the great 
scene of success and of enjoyment, 
indisposed men for the drudgery of 
civic and political, and for the mono- 
tony of domestic life ? 

Has the early developement of 
popular institutions, by occupying 
the time and thoughts, and the cus- 
tom of marriages of inclination, by 
engaging the affections, of English- 
men, indisposed them for the exer- 
tions and the constraint of society, 
and rendered them indifferent to its 
successes? Have these causes made 
them grave, reserved, unexpansive ? 
Or have their natural gravity, re- 
serve, and want of ready demonstra- 
tive sympathy, driven them from a 
field in which they were not formed 
either to enjoy or to shine, or con- 
verted what is called society into 
another form of business ? 

These are the questions which dis- 
passionate observers will ask them- 
selves, instead of either depreciating 
what they do not possess and cannot 
attain to, or asserting their supre- 
macy in irreconcileable qualities. 
Had Mme. Récamier been called to 
the performance of maternal duties, 
and had her influence been con- 
fined to the narrow, but, as we 
think, higher and more sacred 
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circle of family, she would never 
have been what she was. If we 
do not envy France the possession 
and production of a person so exqui- 
sitely formed to be the charm and 
consolation of society, let us neither 
undervalue her mission, nor affect to 
be able to shew anything compar- 
able to her social gifts and graces. 
Suum cuique is the motto of every 
enlightened judge of national cha- 
racter. That each should prefer his 
own lot is desirable ;—that he should 
despise, or seek to appropriate, that of 
others, is contemptible and absurd. 
People who know the sort of rage 
with which ‘parties’ are given and 
pursued during ‘ the season’ in Lon- 
don may wonder what we mean; but 
the very terms employed suffice to 
prove the truth of our assertion. 
Does anybody imagine that ‘ purties’ 
are society? or that the true social 
taste and spirit could content itself 
with a breathless fatiguing course of 
crowds for three months? In Lon- 
don almost every ‘ party’ is resorted 
to with some arriére pensée. People 
dance, or eat, or hear music; or they 
hope to find themselves in the same 
room with the Duchess of 
and the Marchioness of : or 
they go because they must; or— 
anything, but the pleasure of inter- 
changing thoughts, of hearing and 
talking, of being amused and amus- 
ing, of admiring clever things and 
saying them, which is the real at- 
traction of society to a French man 
or woman. It is quite evident that 
society, in and for itself, has no 
attractions for English people in 
general, from the number of things 
deemed necessary to bribe them to 
endure it. In England a vast out- 
lay, a vast quantity of ‘foreign aid 
and ornament,’ is deemed indispens- 
able to those who presume to invite. 
Houses, servants, viands, all that 
money can procure, are pressed into 
the service. In France, though we 
heard there constant complaints of 
the degeneracy of the age in this re- 
spect, it is still possible to have the best 
society without bribing or feeding. 
Good manners and good conversation 
are sufficient. Indeed, the best is to 
be obtained by no other means. We 
remember asking the mistress of a 
most agreeable salon how she ma- 
naged to keep out the bores. She 
laughed and said,— ‘ Oh, id n'y a pas 
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de danger quand on 2a pas 200,000 
Francs de rente’ It is certainly true 
that show and luxury attract those 
to whom show and luxury are the 
main objects; and what manner of 
men and women they are we all 
know. The most brilliant and fertile 
of all conversers, Sydney Smith, said 
of a very splendid party, ‘ The lights 
put out the conversation.’ 

We are quite aware that the sort 
of society we speak of—the society 
which was the pride and delight of 
old France,—the compensation for 
her many political defects and evils— 
is regarded by those best qualified to 
compare and to judge it, as extinct. 
The fashion of showy crowds gains 
ground, and even the habitués of 
houses run from salon to salon with 
a rapidity which augurs ill for the 
attractiye power of any. Mme. Ré- 
camier’s salon was perhaps the last 
which kept alive the memory of the 
ancient order of things. People 
came to see the mistress of the house, 
and to meet those they liked and 
were accustomed to meet ; they came 
to talk and to listen. 

At the time I became a resident 
in Paris, I heard that Mme. Réca- 
mier had ceased to receive strangers. 
Her sight, afterwards completely 
extinguished, was already dimmed ; 
her health was extremely delicate, 
and, as she afterwards told me with 
her gentle smile, she did not care 
to have people come only to look at 
the once beautiful Mme. Récamier. 
I had, therefore, not the smallest 
hope of seeing a person concerning 
whom I felt so much curiosity and 
interest, and it was with equal sur- 
prise and pleasure that I accepted 
the kind permission of her niece, 
Mme. Lenormant, to accompany her 
one evening to the Abbaye aux Bois. 
From that time I became as frequent 
a visitor as all the obstacles interposed 
by great distance, health, weather 
and occupation, would allow me. 


For a long time before her death (says 
Mme. Lenormant) she had ceased to 
make visits, but her salon was open every 
day before and after dinner. Before 
dinner (from three to six) was particu- 
larly devoted to M. de Chateaubriand. 
Every day, without fail, he came at three, 
and did not go till six. During the last 
two years, his valet de chambre and an- 
other servant brought him into the room 
in his arm-chair. 
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M. de Chateaubriand had entirely 
lost the use of his legs. When [ 
first saw him, his very elegant head 
wore no appearance of illness; he 
was still a singularly handsome old 
man, but it was evident that he 
suffered morally as well as physically 
from an infirmity which exhibited 
him in so helpless a state. Even 
then M. de Chateaubriand spoke 
little, and often appeared to take 
little part in the conversation. He 
spoke to me occasionally of England ; 
and in a foreboding tone. He did not 
like the Reform-bill ; he augured no 
good from the Free-trade agitation, 
and seemed to fear that we were on 
a declivity.* Considering the state 
of his health and spirits, and the 
nature of his political opinions, this 
was to be expected. His appearance 
and manner were those of the most 
perfect breeding and courtesy. M.de 
Chateaubriand was the principal per- 
son in the group which formed itself 
round Mme. Récamier, and the ob- 
ject of the utmost respect and at- 
tention. There was something im- 
posing in his silence and in his high- 
bred air, which well fitted him for 
the place he filled. 


Those (says Mme. Lenormant) who 
have seen them during the last two 
years, who have scen Mme. Récamier, 
blind, but retaining the sweetness and 
brilliancy of her eyes, surrounding the 
illustrious friend whose age had ex- 
tinguished his memory, with cares so 
delicate, so tender, so watchful; have 
seen her joy when she helped him to 
snatch a momentary distraction from the 
conversation which passed around him, 
by leading it to subjects connected with 
that remoter past which still lingered in 
his memory,—those persons will never 
forget the scene ; for they could not help 
being deeply affected with pity and re- 
spect at the sight of that noble beauty, 
brilliancy and genius, bending beneath 
the weight of age, and sheltered with 
such ingenious tenderness by the sacred 
friendship of a woman who forgot her 
own infirmities in the endeavour to 
lighten his. 


Mme. Lenormant is right in say- 
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ing that it is impossible to forget this 
touching scene. How distinctly is 
she now before me, as she seized my 
hand, on one of my latest visits to 
the Abbaye aux Bois, and said ra- 
pidly in her sweet low voice, ‘Do 
not speak to him; talk across him!’ 
At that time he had sunk into almost 
unbroken silence, but she never gave 
up the chance that conversation 
might afford him a momentary 
amusement. 

It is characteristic of Mme. Ré- 
camier’s unselfish nature, that after 
the operation for cataract had proved 
unsuccessful, and she had to resign 
herself to hopeless darkness, she re- 
marked, that an infirmity which was 
inconvenient only to herself was the 
one she could most easily submit to. 
I remember on one occasion when I 
called on her, and she fancied that 
she had neglected some act of cour- 
tesy, she said, with her sweet smile, 
and as if excusing herself, ‘ ZZ est st 
incommode d'étre aveugle.’ As if the 
chief value of sight was the power 
it gives of ministering to the pleasure 
of others ! 

Next on the list of those who 
daily assembled about Mme. Réca- 
mier was the venerable and amiable 
Ballanche—that incomparable friend, 
who from the moment he beheld 
her devoted his life to her. Nobody 
who knew M. Ballanche can forget 
him, or can remember any one like 
him. He realized all one’s conception 
of the simplicity, serenity, and bene- 
volence of a Christian philosopher. 
Nothing could be more engaging, 
nothing more venerable, than his 
manner. Even his ugliness had 
something singularly attractive. He 
inspired love, confidence and re- 
spect, in a degree rare indeed when 
united. 

Whilst he was engaged in the compo- 
sition of his Antigone (says another of 
the illustrious group of devoted friends, 
M. J. J. Ampére, in his Mémoire of 
M. Ballanche), Poetry appeared to him 
under an enchanting form. He be- 
came acquainted with her, of whom he 


* Those whe ae mad the third buen of the Mémoires d’Qutre Tombe will 


not be much alarmed at these predictions. 


The judgments of a man who, after 


having spent years in England, affirms that at the end of last century but two classes 
were known in England—patrons and clients, united by a common interest and by 


amity; that the jealous class called bourgeoisie did not exist ; 


that there was nothing 


interposed between the rich landowners and men occupied with their respective 


trades, are not very formidable. 
lead even men of genius. 


Into such childish blunders do conceit and prejudice 
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said, that the charm of her presence had 
laid his sorrows to sleep; who, after being 
the soul of his most elevated and delicate 
inspirations, became in later years the 
providence of every moment of his life, 
down to that final one, when she came to 
take her seat by the deathbed of the faith- 
ful friend she so deeply lamented. 


M. Ampére quotes the following 
passage from a letter of M. Ballanche 
to Mme. Récamier :— 


Yes, you are the Antigone of my 
dreams ; her destiny is not like yours, but 
the elevated soul, the generous heart, the 
genius of devotedness, are the features of 
your character. I was only beginning 
Antigone when you appeared to me at 
Lyons, and God only knows how large a 
share you have in the portrait of that 
noble woman! Antiquity is far from 
having furnished me with all the mate- 
rials for it; the ideal was revealed to me 
by you. I shall explain all these things 
one day; I choose the world to know 
that so perfect a creature was not created 
by me. 


And again at a later age, he says,—- 

If my name survives me, which ap- 
pears more and more probable, I shall 
be called the Philosopher of the Abbaye 
aux Bois, and my philosophy will be con- 
sidered as inspired by you. Remember 
that it was only through Eurydice that 
Orpheus had any true mission to bis 
brother men; and remember, too, that 
Eurydice was a marvellous vision. The 
dedication of the Paligénésie will explain 
all this to posterity. This thought is 
one of my joys. I believe that I am 
now entering on the last stage of my life ; 
this stage may be prolonged for some 
time, but I know well what is at the end 
of it. I shall fall asleep in the bosom of 
a great hope, and full of confidence in 
the thought that your memory and mine 
will live the same life. 


I have been the more desirous to 
enlarge on this part of Mme. Ré- 
camier’s life, because it illustrates 
what I have so often remarked, the 
incomparable tenderness and con- 
stancy of the French in friendship. 
How the vulgar notion of the insta- 
bility of French friendship arose, I 
cannot guess. Nobody can have 
lived among them without seeing 
instances of devotedness to which we 
can offer no parallel. Ifit be thought 
that I am exaggerating, let anybody 
shew me here in England an ex- 
ample of a woman who has neither 

outh nor beauty, fortune, nor what 
is called connexion, living in a most 
remote and inconvenient spot, and 
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going nowhere, whose modest salon 
is the daily resort of five or six 
among the most eminent men in the 
country, and the frequent resort of 
a great number of distinguished men 
and women. 

And Mme. Récamier, however su- 
preme, was far from being alone in 
this respect. I could mention other 
houses in Paris where a faithful band 
assembled, with nearly equal punc- 
tuality, around the friend of many 
years. Were it permitted to speak 
of one’s self, my own experience 
would suffice to prove the steadiness, 
warmth, and devotedness of French 
friendship; but I shall have another 
example of it to cite among the 
friends of Mme. Récamier. 


In the month of June, 1847, M. Bal- 
lanche, whose health was very infirm, 
was attacked with inflammation of the 
lungs. During the eight days his illness 
lasted, his sweetness and serenity never 
abandoned him for an instant, and at last 
he experienced the great joy of seeing her 
who was the life of his heart take her 
seat, suffering and blind, by his bedside, 
which she did not quit, till, with the 
calmness of a sage and the resignation of 
a saint, he fell asleep, as he had said, ‘ in 
the bosom of a great Hope.’ 


I shall never forget the sort of 
consternation, mingled with sorrow, 
which this death caused. Everybody 
felt regret for so pure and excellent 
a man, but yet more of grief and pity 
for Mme. Récamier, whose loss was 
felt to be overwhelming and entirely 
irreparable. I had happened to hear 
that M. Ampére, whom I knew to 
have been for some time suffering 
from the effects of his dangerous 
illness in Egypt, was going to recruit 
his shattered health in the Pyrenees. 
He was to accompany M. Cousin, 
and the day of their departure was 
fixed. Two or three days after the 
death of M. Ballanche I went to the 
Abbaye aux Bois to inquire for 
Mme. Récamier. M. Ampére, who 
had instantly taken, as far as it was 
possible, the place of his venerable 
and lamented friend, came out to 
speak to me. After talking of her 
and her unutterable loss, I said, ‘ And 
you? You will be obliged to give 
up your journey.’ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘je 
n'y pe plus.’ The demands and 
perils of his own health were utterly 
forgotten. M. Ampére has, I am 
sure, totally forgotten our conver- 
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sation, but I do not forget the effect 
it produced on me. 
should gladly digress a little to 
quote the beautiful speech which M. 
de Tocqueville, in the name of the 
Académie, pronounced over the 
grave of M. Ballanche; or the elo- 
uent address to the departed of his 
ails deneinedn. M. de la Prade. 
A few of the latter I cannot bear to 
omit :— 

There was in your mind, in its serenity, 
its charming simplicity, its tenderness, 
something more than is found in the 
wisest and the best. Your virtue was of 
a divine nature; it was at once a pro- 
longed innocence and an acquired wis- 
dom. In you, learned old age had 
retained the purity and the candour which 
in others does not outlive infancy. Se- 
rene and radiant as your soul may now 
be in the mansions of peace, we can 
hardly conceive of it as more loving and 
more pure than we beheld it on this 
earth of impurity and of strife. 

Such was the friend who was 
taken from Mme. Récamier when age 
and infirmity had made him must 
necessary to her. No wonder that 
she never recovered from the shock. 
The last interview I had with her has 
left on my mind a picture which no 
length of years will efface. The 
servant who came to the door told 
me he did not think Mme. Réca- 
mier could see me; she had one of 
her attacks in the throat, and had 
completely lost her voice,—but he 
would inquire. I said, I did not ex- 

ct to be received ; I wanted to know 

ow she was. He returned, saying 
Mme. Récamier wished to see me. 
It was early—before three—and she 
was alone. She was sitting with her 
hands folded on her lap, and her feet 
resting on the ledge of a low chair 
before her, in an attitude of utter 
though tranquil melancholy. On 
that chair 1 seated myself, and, 
taking her hand, kissed it. She 
attempted to speak, but could not, 
and I entreated her not to try, and 
offered togo. She held my hand fast, 
and as often as I proposed to go, 
fearing to fatigue her, she pressed 
it; and so we sat; she, blind and 
speechless, I at her feet, hardly able 
to keep from tears ; but saying, from 
time to time, something, which she 
answered by a pressure of the hand. 
While we were sitting thus, the door 
was thrown open, and with the usual 
announcement, ‘MM. le Vicomte;’ M. 
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de Chateaubriand was brought in in 
his chair, and deposited by her side ; 
and thus I left the illustrious couple, 
struck to the soul with this scene from 
the close of two of the most brilliant 
of lives. Here were grace and beauty, 
= and fame, high birth and 
honours, all that men love, admire, 
or covet—and to what were they re- 
duced? Of all that Heaven had so 
lavishly bestowed, what remained ? 
what had the least value for them, 
save those humane and pious affec- 
tions which alone survive the loss of 
every external advantage ? 

M. Ballanche died in June 1847, 
M. de Chateaubriand in July 1848 ; 
and the sweet woman who had been 
at once the object and the bond of 
their friendship, on the 11th of May, 
1849. The immediate cause of her 
death was cholera; but affliction, espe- 
cially from the moment she perceived 
the injury done by time to the great 
faculties of M. de Chateaubriand, had 
already undermined her health, and 
opened the hea to the destroyer. 
She died at the house of her beloved 
niece, rejoicing, in the intervals of 
her terrible agonies, that she was 
permitted to die surrounded by her 
family. 

There can hardly be a greater 
proof of the preoccupation of all 
minds in Paris, than the small atten- 
tion this event excited; an event 
which (as a man distinguished in 
politics as well as in letters, and not 
one of her friends, remarked to me), 
would, in less stormy times, have 
formed the sole subject of conver- 
sation. But the memory of this 
gracious woman will outlive those of 
a hundred noisy tribunes and am- 
bitious schemers. 


To be beloved (says Madame de Haute- 
feuille) in her affectionate lament, was 
the history of Madame Récamier. Be- 
loved by all in her youth, for her as- 
tonishing beauty—beloved for her gentle- 
ness, her inexhaustible kindness, for the 
charm of a character which was reflected 
in her sweet face—beloved for the tender 
and sympathizing friendship which she 
awarded with an exquisite tact and dis- 
crimination of heart—beloved by young 
and old, small and great; by women; 
even women, so fastidious where other 
women are concerned—beloved always 
and by all from her cradle to her grave,— 
Such was the lot, such will be the re- 
nown, of this charming woman! What 
other glory is so enviable ? 
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Mme. Récamier had a quality 
which, perhaps, more even than her 
winning kindness, attracted and at- 
tached men to her. ‘Elle étoit le 
génie de la cunfiance, said one of the 
noblest and most eminent of her 
living countrymen. All who were 
admitted to her intimacy hastened 
to her with their joys and their sor- 
rows, their projects and ideas; cer- 
tain not only of secrecy and discretion, 
but of the warmest and readiest 
sympathy. Ifa man had the ébauche 
of a book, a speech, a picture, an 
enterprize, in his head, it was to her 
that he unfolded his half-formed 
plan, sure of an attentive and sym- 
pathizing listener. This is one of the 

culiar functions of women. It is 
incalculable what comfort and en- 
couragement a kind and wise woman 
may give to timid merit, what sup- 
port to uncertain virtue, what wings 
to noble aspirations. 

It is to be lamented that so much 
beauty should have vanished from 
the earth without a more perfect por- 
traiture of it. Canova’s ‘ Beatrice’ is 
avowedly an inspiration, not a por- 
trait. ‘There is, in the Louvre, an 
unfinished portrait by David. The 
head is turned to the spectator, and 
the attitude is extremely graceful. 
The celebrated whole-length portrait 
by Gerard, painted for Prince Au- 
gustus of Prussia, though exquisitely 
beautiful, is one which I always 
looked at with pain and regret. It 
is not thus that a woman of pure 
mind and irreproachable life ought 
to be transmitted to posterity. ‘The 
low morality and (its natural off- 
spring) the coarse and depraved taste 
of the period at which this picture 
was painted, have tinged it with a 
character which is not satisfactory to 
those who loved her. It was the 

roperty of Prince Augustus of 

russia. On his death in 1842, it 
was sent back from Berlin to Mme. 

ecamier. I happened to call soon 
after. As I was going out she took 
me by the hand, led me to the pic- 
ture, which hung in the antechamber, 
and said, ‘ Voila comme jétois il y 
quarante ans—quand j étois en Angle- 
terre. 


e. 

I have heard very different opi- 
nions, especially among Englishmen, 
who had only seen her, as to Mme. 
Récamier’s beauty. Many have told 
me that it was by no means con- 
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summate; and indeed, that she was 
rather sweet, attractive, and grace- 
ful, than eminently beautiful. Com- 
paring this statement with the rap- 
turous descriptions of those who 
lived in intimacy with her, I am 
inclined to think that it was the 
‘something than beauty dearer,’ that 
shed a bright halo round her, daz- 
zled their senses, and disarmed cri- 
ticism. Whatever be the judgments 
of the indifferent on her beauty, it 
is certain that it was irresistibly at- 
tractive to her friends. 

I must not omit to mention a like- 
ness of Mme. Récamier taken after 
death by M. Deveria, of which Mme. 
Lenormant sent me a lithograph. 
Death seems to have brought back 

art of the beauty of youth ; as he did 
in the case of one not less beautiful 
than herself—the late Mrs. Charles 
Buller. As soon as the sorrowing 
mother was at rest, the delicate pro- 
portions of her features and spotless 
purity of her skin returned, and I 
saw with wonder that death had 
gently removed the load of years ; so 
that the last time I was ever to see 
her sweet face, it was the same, bating 
its alabaster whiteness and deep un- 
alterable repose, as I had seen it 
almost twenty years ago. 

I cannot conclude this long out- 
pouring of recollections without some 
mention of another Frenchwoman, 
the sublime type of a wholly differ- 
ent nature, with whom Mme. Réca- 
mier was brought into contact near 
the close of her life. It was, I 
think, in the summer of 1845 that 
Mme. Récamier visited her niece, 
then staying at Bellevue, where M. 
Guizot’s family had a house. There 
she saw his most noble, venerable, 
and saintly mother, whose command- 
ing intelligence, fervent piety, and 
devotion to her son and his fa- 
mily, evidently left a strong im- 
pression on her mind. She knew 
that I enjoyed the singular happiness 
(one of the greatest of my life) of 
frequent intercourse with a family, 
the least distinction of which was 
the station and power of it; and she 
never failed to ask me with peculiar 
interest for Madame Guizot. I never 
think of the meeting of these two re- 
markable women without intense 
interest. How different their youth! 
how widely severed their paths 
through life! With what feelings did 
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the once adored beauty, the darling 
of society, contemplate the saintly 
and heroic widow who, at twenty- 
six, when the husband of her youth 
had fallen on the revolutionary scaf- 
fold, cut off her long and beautiful 
hair, and put on the small close cap 
which she never laid aside, sought 
refuge with her two boys in Ge- 
neva, and, to the hour of her death, 
lived devoted to God and her child- 
ren ? 

But the same path is not marked 
out for all. Mme. Récamier’s was 
one of diffusive benevolence, and she 
walked in it faithfully to the end. 
She was not called to the exercise of 
maternal affections and maternal du- 
ties. ‘The tenderness and heroism of 
her nature found a vent in universal 
kindness and devoted friendship. 

It was at the same time and place 
that M. de Chateaubriand.and Mme. 
Guizot met for the first and only 
time in their lives. He called upon 
the venerable lady, for whom he 
always afterwards expressed the 
greatest admiration and reverence. 
What a singular meeting! Like 


that of two mariners shipwrecked by 
the same storm, whom fate has led, 


after long wanderings, to the same 
resting-place. 

Mme. Récamier had the fault of 
her kindly and sweet nature,—ex- 
cessive tolerance and indulgence. 
She suffered people to approach her 
who were unworthy that honour. 
The consequences are already pain- 
fully felt. Our readers may have 
seen that Mme. Lenormant has been 
compelled to apply for an injunc- 
tion (in English phrase) to stop 
the publication of a part of Mme. 
Récamier’s correspondence. What 
an outrage this is to her memory, 
may be seen from what M. Lemoine 
says. 

One of Mme. Récamier’s last wishes 
was, that several manuscript volumes, 
containing the reminiscences of her whole 
life, should be burnt immediately after 
her death. At a time when everybody 
thinks he has a right to expose to view 
every palpitation of his heart ; when peo- 
ple love, not for the sake of loving, but 
to write and print about their love ; when 
so many employ their lives in compiling 
memoirs, and make collections of senti- 
ments as others do of butterflies, we 
bend piously and alniost gratefully before 
this sacred reserve. 
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In her letter to me of the Ist of 
June, Mme. Lenormarit says,— 


My aunt has left me her residuary 
legatee, and has besides bequeathed to me 
all her papers, manuscripts, and cor- 
respondence, trusting, as she says, to 
my tenderness and discretion as to the 
use to be made of them. Many people 
have already entreated me to arrange and 
publish them ; but this sort of profana- 
tion of the dearest and most sacred re- 
collections, which is become the odious 
habit of the present day, is utterly at 
variance with my sentiments, and I am 
determined not to publish any thing for 
a considerable time. M. de Chateau- 
briand has devoted a whole volume of 
his Memoirs to her; but, as it is one of 
the last, it will be some time before it 
appears. 

I am the more anxious that some 
worthy mention should be made of 
Mme. Récamier, and I assure you that I 
shall be most grateful if you realize your 
kind intention of writing some account 
of her for the English public. My aunt 
was received in England with a cordiality, 
an admiration, an enthusiasm, which left 
a delightful impression on her mind. 
She kept up an intercourse with several 
eminent persons of your country for 
many years:—the two Duchesses of 
Devonshire, Lord Bristol, Lord and 
Lady Holland, Lord Ponsonby, Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Erskine, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adair. She after- 
wards became acquainted with the Misses 
Berry, Miss Edgeworth, and many 
others. 

Few, too few, of this brilliant list 
are alive to attest the charm of 
Mme. Récamier’s society ; but there 
are many who still remember her 
beauty, and the sensation it created. 
It is true that the crowds that fol- 
lowed her were not attracted by ad- 
miration alone. At that time — the 
peace of Ameins — foreigners were 
stared at with a curiosity and won- 
der of which the present generation 
has no conception; and the dress 
worn in France was as monstrous 
to the eyes of the English people 
as that of a South Sea Islander. 
We have heard from an eye-witness 
that Mme. Récamier was ‘shame- 
fully mobbed’ in Kensington Gar- 
dens. If this be true, she certainly 
never betrayed that she recollected 
it. Hers was a mind in which plea- 
sant and grateful recollections were 
sure to survive disagreeable ones. 


It was at Paris, after the Restora- 
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tion (continues Mme. Lenormant), that 
Mme. Récamier became acquainted with 
the Duke of Wellington, and, by a sin- 
gular chance, presented him to the 
Duchess of St. Leu (Queen Hortense). 
If you were at Paris, I would lay open 
to you curious archives, correspondence 
with all the most eminent persons of this 
century, in literature, in the elegant 
world, and even among the sovereigns 
of Europe, for the last forty years. But 
you must accept the very incomplete 
information I send you. 


The Erl-King. 


[September, 


It is a great consolation to me to think 
that her beloved memory will receive from 
your pen, and in your country, a homage 
I so much value, and will be presented 
to the English public in its true light by 
the hand of friendship. 


Mme. Récamier (Jeanne Fran- 
coise Julie Adélaide Bernard) was 
born at Lyons, Oct. 1777, and mar- 
ried in 1795. 

S. A. 


THE ERL-KING. 


GOTHE. 


wo rides so fast through the night so wild ? 
It is the father who carries his child ; 

He holds the boy well within his arm ; 

He folds him sately—he clasps him warm. 


‘My son, why hid’st thou thy face so in fear ?” 
*Seest thou not, father, the Erl-king here ? 

I see his tail, and his crown is on.’ 

‘It is but a wreath of the night mist, my son!’ 


* Sweet child, dear child, come, go with me, 
Such pretty plays will I play with thee. 
Flowers of all hue grow thick on the shore ; 
My mother hath raiment of gold in store.’ 


‘My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl-king whispers so low in mine ear ?” 
‘ Be still, be still, never heed, my child, 

*Tis the wind in the dry leaves whistling wild.’ 


* My delicate boy, wilt thou go with me? 

My daughters shall wait on thee tenderly, 

In gay rings nightly around thee sweep, 

And rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep. 


‘My father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Erl-king’s daughters in that dark spot ?” 
* Yes, child, I see it as clear as day— 

It is the old willows that shew so gray.’ 


‘I love thee—thy beautiful form charms me so, 
That, com’st thou not freely, by force shalt thou go.’ 
* Now, father, now, father, he catches my arm — 
‘Oh! father, the Erl-king hath done me sore harm !” 


Fast rides the terrified father on, 

He hears on his bosom the sobs of his son ; 
He gains the courtyard in pain and in dread— 
In the father’s arms the child was dead! 
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SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTER OF CLEOPATRA, 





F is not the business of the pre- 
sent paper to test the arguments 
of those who assert, that, both as 
regards literary description and the 
plastic delineation of the human 
form, it is far more difficult to pro- 
duce a perfect model of man, in his 
energy and power, than of woman 
in her gentleness and the full de- 
velopement of her beauty. Our own 
opinion is, in both cases, directly 
opposed to them. We believe that, 
as in the plastic and mimetic 
arts, the highest genius is scarcely 
equal to a true representation of the 
perfect female form; so in litera- 
ture, the highest efforts of fancy and 
imagination lag far behind the cun- 
ning of Nature’s hand in the delinea- 
tion of the female character. People 
sometimes delude themselves into the 
notion that they can improve upon 
Nature, and go beyond the perfection 
of humanity. But this is mere self- 
deception. Truth constitutes the 
apex of the pyramid, and it matters 
not on which side you fall short of 
it; but if you fail in the verisimi- 
litude of the character, you are lower 
than Nature. It is mere delusion 
to imagine you can soar above her. 
The highest point to which humanity 
has reached must fix the limits of our 
imitation of it; for whenever we 
overstep those limits, we become 
extravagant, and cease to treat of 
our own species. 

Shakspeare appears to have held 
on this subject that which we believe 
to be the true theory, and tasked his 
great powers to the utmost in pro- 
ducing numerous pictures of woman- 
hood, varying according to the variety 
observable in nature, but invested 
every one of them with as much 
grace, delicacy, truth, and beauty, 
as his rare genius enabled him to 
bestow on them. He obviously did 
not think it an easy matter to draw 
awoman. Experience, to which he 
was always wise enough to bow, 
taught him the contrary, and made 
him feel that in proportion to the 
apparent facility of the enterprise is 
its real difficulty. He was too phi- 
losophical to imagine with Pope that 
most women have no character at all ; 
he perceived that the surface which 
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appears smooth to the dim-sighted, 
presents a world of striking inequa- 
lities to the keen and practised eye. 

Accordingly, it is scarcely too much 
to say that the greatest charm of 
Shakspeare’s works consists in his 
delineation of female character, and 
that the loftiest and most idealised 
of them all still falls short of 
nature. Nor need any one be sur- 

rised at this. It is only glimpses 
into the recesses of the heart that 
the most daring and successful au- 
thor can give us; only a small 
fragment of that universe of thought, 
of passion, of emotion, that dwells 
in the breast of man or woman, that 
his pen can meddle with. His most 
elaborate picture is but an outline. 
The filling up, the colouring, the 
infinite changes and fluctuations, the 
ever-varying shades of feeling, the 
countless combinations which take 
place every hour in the thoughts and 
ideas,—all these defy the grasp of 
art, and render the wisest man an 
enigma to himself. 

To imagine, therefore, that there 
ever was an individual who could 
range over the whole domain of 
human nature, penetrate through all 
its disguises, depict all its peculiarities, 
comprehend all its idiosyncracies, is 
to adopt a strange hypothesis, which, 
if breathed upon by experience, must 
dissolve. Shakspeare has accom- 
plished more than any other man; 
but, compared with the limitless va- 
riety of nature, the whole extent of 
what he has effected is but as some 
land-locked bay compared with the 
immeasurable ocean. 

Many believe, that among Shak- 
speare’s female characters none is 
more remarkable for verisimilitude 
than Cleopatra. Certainly in none 
of his plays is the heroine so com- 
pletely the pivot on which the whole 
interest of the story turns. Even 
Lady Macbeth and Hermione stand 
less prominently forward, challenge 
less attention, are less obvious 
the soul of the drama in whic 
they respectively move. But how 
is this? The widow of Ptolemy, 
when she comes before us, is far re- 
moved from the bloom of youth. 
Indeed her beauty, we are told, 

u 
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has long been on the wane; and 
she has found herself under the 
necessity of having recourse to 
arts, which neither Shakspeare nor 
any one else has ventured to ex- 
plain, for the purpose of retaining 
the Roman triumvir in her toils. 
As far as the license of poetry ex- 
tends, Shakspeare has lifted the veil 
from the Egyptian queen, shadowing 
forth dimly what he could not de- 
lineate, hinting what he could not 
formularise, but leaving here and 
there moral ellipses for minds exter- 
nal to the drama to fill up accord- 
ing to the measure and acuteness of 
their faculties. 

Cleopatra, however, it must be re- 
membered, is no creation of Shak- 
speare, but has come down to us in 
the tradition of antiquity much the 
same as we find her inhis play. She 
lacks, it is true, in the prose of 
Plutarch, that delicate limning, that 
glow and purple light of love with 
which her form is invested by the 
poet. Still, there she is; and the 
reader of creative imagination is al- 
ways able to revivify her, even with- 
out further aid than the biographer 
affords him. This the traveller, 
above all others, feels, since he 
cannot take a step in the envi- 
rons of Alexandria without being 
every instant reminded of this ‘ser- 
pent of old Nile. ‘The obelisks 
are hers—every fragment of white 
marble which the heavy foot of Time 
turns up, belongs to her palace ; and 
if he wander along the solitary shore 
towards the catacombs, her baths, 
scooped out in the rock, still resound 
with the turmoil and beating of the 
waves. Whether she ever entered 
those rocky chambers is another 

uestion. ‘Tradition has assigned 
them to her, and as you stand on the 
narrow terrace amid the dim light, 
and watch the surge dashing in over 
the pebbles and throwing up a cloud 
of thin spray to the roof, you neces- 
sarily think of the Macedonian queen 
who passed her riotous life on that part 
of the Egyptian coast, intrigued with 
a succession of Roman generals, sold 
her favours for kingdoms, and has been 
embalmed in the memory of posterity 
chiefly for the evils she did. 

There was, however, a time when 
even Cleopatra was innocent,—when, 
feeling like an Oriental Juliet, she 
would have felt and spoken not a whit 
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moreimpassionedly or unreservedly in 
the expression ofher love. Butinthat 
phasis of her character she is not Shak- 
speare’s Cleopatra,—the Cleopatra 
with whom we are at present con- 
cerned. Hisobject seems to have been, 
by condensing the scattered rays of 
history and directing them in one 
full bless upon her idiosyncracies, to 
shew us the woman as she was, with 
all her physical perfections and mental 
failings about her, invested with her 
gorgeousallurements, her gentle blan- 
dishments, her impetuous passions. 
Antiquity, he felt, had left much 
to conjecture. In what a woman's 
empire consists is always hard to be 
explained ; but Shakspeare, confident 
in his own power, and feeling, per- 
haps, the whole subject in its utmost 
breadth and diversity, imagined he 
could give permanence to his im- 
pressions, and fill up, with unfading 
colours, the outlines sketched so ably 
by Dion Cassius and Plutarch. And 
now the inquiry is, Has he done so? 
Do we, when we have read the 
play, comprehend the woman—com- 
prehend her thoroughly? Are we 
enabled, without further seeking, 
to solve the problem of her sorcery ? 
Does the character called into ex- 
istence by the poet completely fit and 
fill the mould of grace and beauty 
as it is formed under historic guidance 
by our imaginations? In a word, 
do we find in Shakspeare’s verses a 
solution of the whole problem, so 
that we may be said, when we have 
studied them diligently, to under- 
stand by what means this woman 
drew men of the rarest qualities 
to sacrifice their best interests for 
her sake; to neglect women her 
superiors in youth, and her equals, 

thaps, in beauty; to be blind to 
her crimes, to tolerate her perfidy, to 
sustain her scorn, real or affected; 
and, even when convinced of her 
worthlessness, to relinquish the sweets 
of empire at her nod, and face igno- 
miny and death in order to enjoy 
the witchery of her spells to the 
last? The subject is worthy of 
investigation. 

When, at the close of a sultry day, 
we sat down alone on Cleopatra's 
fallen obelisk, and endeavoured to 
reconstruct, in fancy, the old palace 
of the Ptolemies, in which the action 
of Shakspeare’s piece must, as far as 
she is concerned, be supposed to have 
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lain, we experienced the full force of 
the poetic spell. At no great distance 
the waves of the Mediterranean were 
breaking in ripples on the sand, with 
a cadence so monotonous as to be 
almost melancholy. It seemed to 
come laden to the ear with a thou- 
sand sad associations of the past. 
We called to mind the words of 
Enobarbus,— 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


And where was she now? Swathed 
and bandaged in musty linen, and, 
it might be, offered for sale in the 
mummy market, for a hundred dol- 
lars! For, by the help of gums and 
spices, her form has, perhaps, out- 
lived that of her poet; and while 
Shakspeare’s very bones have been 
dissolved and mingled with the ele- 
ments, Cleopatra may still be lying 
in state in some one of the scientific 
palaces of Europe, where the dull 
gazers on curiosities pass by the mis- 
tress of Casar and Antony with as 
little ceremony as they would the 
mummy of a cat from Thebes. 

Though some hundreds of miles 
north of the tropics, we had, during 
the day, felt the heat of the torrid 
zone in our blood, and, therefore, 
heartily welcomed the breeze, which 
came towards us over both Pharos 
and Pharillon, refreshing all nature 
as it passed. There lingered in 
the western sky a light such as 
the evenings of Egypt only witness, 
a mingled fiood of saffron and violet 
floating over a floor of crimson, across 
which the sun's rays had just re- 
treated towards the horizon. Had 
the palace of the Ptolemies still stood 
there in all its antique magnificence, 
we should scarcely, perhaps, have ex- 
perienced a deeper thrill of pleasure. 
One of the obelisks, the image of all 
earthly grandeur, grovelled iu the 
dust ; while the other, glowing in the 
purple light of evening, still pointed 
towards those regions where alone 
there is permanence or stability. It 
required a strong faith in the records 
of the past to believe that the voices 
of Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras, 
had ever sounded on that spot ; 
that Antony had revelled there, 
and Eros taught him the Roman 
lesson how to steal uninvited into 
the chambers of death. The only 
sound now heard was that so fami- 
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liar to the traveller in the desert, 
—the low rustling, scarcely audible 
except at night, caused by the par- 
ticles of sand as they are driven show 
before the breeze. None but those 
who have listened to it can imagine 
the sadness of this desert music, 
doubly and trebly sad when heard 
on the site of human dwellings which 
time has obliterated from the earth. 
It was then and there that the wish 
to unravel the mystery of Cleopatra’s 
character sprang up in our mind. 
Shakspeare, as it appears to us, has, 
in some respects, vulgarised it, and 
transformed the voluptuous poetical 
syren, who, by soft and unimaginable 
allurements, fascinated men to their 
perdition on the banks of Nile, into 
a fierce termagant, menacing her 
maids of honour with bloody teeth, 
and dragging about by the hair of 
their head men whose forefathers, 
perhaps, had stood in the Macedonian 
phalanx. With all due respect for 
Shakspeare, we must venture to 
think this ridiculous. He may have 
heard of similar achievements by 
Queen Elizabeth, a tyrannical virago, 
who persuaded herself that the throne 
sanctifies the most odious excesses of 
which either sex can be guilty. But 
Cleopatra was not one of those Ama- 
zons who subdue men by force of 
blows. She understood too well 
wherein her sex’s strength consists. 
She knew, that with women to besweet 
and gentle is to be powerful ; and that 
their influence, however irresistible 
in itself, moves as noiselessly as moon- 
beams overclouds. The poet, in one 
of his most objectionable scenes — I 
mean, in point of taste—was probabl 
misled by an incident which Plutarch 
records. When, after the death of 
Antony, Cleopatra, perplexed and 
excited almost to madness, meditating 
suicide, yet eagerly desirous, as nature 
prompts, of discovering some tolerable 
means of escaping it, obtains an inter- 
view with Octavius, she affects to lay 
before him an inventory of her wealth, 
whereupon an audacious and faith- 
less secretary, in the hope of currying 
favour with the conqueror, accuses 
her of having practised concealments. 
‘The affront, so inopportunely given, 
is too much for her philosophy. She 


starts from her seat, and at once for- 
getting what was due to her guest, 
and still more to herself, strikes the 
officious caitiff in the face. 


This, 
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under the circumstances, is conceiv- 
able. But transpose the incident, as 
Shakspeare has done, and assign as 
its motive, not the indignation of a 
woman rendered almost frantic by 
calamity, but the petulance of a mis- 
tress excited by ordinary jealousy, 
and you destroy the fitness of the 
thing at once. 

In many parts of the play, Shak- 
speare moves on so low a level that 
we are persuaded he must have been 
painting from some living personage 
whose defects misled him. Not that 
we consider vulgarity unnatural in a 
queen, or imagine that luxury and 
voluptuousness refine the manners. 
History is altogether adverse to such 
a view of the matter; but, taking 
into consideration all the elements of 
Cleopatra's character, such as it has 
been historically preserved, we think 
she is frequently made too coarse, too 
low, too much the mere unreasoning 
animal. That in the absence of 
Antony she should, with her at- 
tendants, have indulged in the dis- 
cussion of topics forbidden to modest 
women, we can understand, because 
she was not a modest woman, and 
considered herself emancipated by 
rank and power from the dominion 
of those laws, obedience to which 
constitutes the glory and happiness 
of her sex. We find, therefore, no- 
thing out of keeping in those brief 
colloquies with Mardian, Charmian, 
and Iras, in which she far transcends 
the limits of a chastened fancy, and, 
to adopt a Shakspearean phrase, be- 
comes a ‘chartered libertine.’ But 
when, in sudden paroxysms of rage, 
she forgets not merely the conven- 
tional dignity of her position, but 
what was due to the rank of a Ma- 
cedonian matron and to her sex, and 
not only beats and buffets a common 
courier, but talks of tearing out his 
eyes and kicking him along the floor ; 
instead of applauding the art of the 
poet, we regard his picture with dis- 
gust, and can only be reconciled by 
turning away from this exhibition of 
deformity to the undoubted beauties 
by which it is neighboured. 

Weare fully aware by what specious 
arguments the force of this objection 
is rebutted. Persons of transcendent 
ingenuity will possibly find that pas- 
sion levels all distinctions ; that ‘one 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin;’ and that the imperial 
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beauty, when vexed by the storms of 
passion, is no more mistress of herself 
than the maid that milks. Regard- 
ing the human character in its ele- 
mental principles, it is, no doubt, 
everywhere the same. It is variety 
of culture that makes what differ- 
ences are discoverable in its external 
manifestations. The queen's love 
and the dairy-maid’s love are, in the 
eye of the philosopher, the same 
thing —a mere physical instinct, ex- 
ceedingly powertul but neither spiri- 
tual nor refined. It is in proportion 
as the passion becomes complex, as it 
receives tributaries from other pas- 
sions, as it is impregnated by the 
imagination, gilded by the hues of 
fancy, purified by the intellect, 
that it becomes a hallowed and en- 
nobling thing, a divine principle, 
which extinguishes selfishness in the 
human breast, and replaces it by 
that charity which hopes and en- 
dures all things, and produces that 
solecism in nature — two beings re- 
gulated by one soul. To suppose 
that the woman who acts under the 
influence of the crude passion would 
project her feelings into those 
expressions which naturally present 
themselves to her whose whole frame, 
moral and physical, has been har- 
monised by refined love, is to con- 
found the most opposite things in 
nature. But Cleopatra’s passion, it 
may be said, is not love, but some- 
thing else, for which our language 
wants a befitting name. What 
then? Does not even this feeling, 
little poetical as it is, assume in 
educated and polished persons forms 
much less repulsive than in indivi- 
duals of no mental culture what- 
soever? Cleopatra was not a mere 
creature of unregulated impulse. 
The civilisation of Greece trans- 
planted into Egypt had done its best 
or its worst upon her. She had 
listened to the sophists who flocked 
to Alexandria, had been cradled in 
patrician prejudices, had breathed 
all her life long that intoxicating 
atmosphere with which art surrounds 
the inhabitants of palaces ; and if all 
these influences had failed to impart 
true grandeur to her mind, they must 
have given her a distaste for that 
Billingsgate rhetoric which Shak- 
speare, from time to time, puts in 
her mouth. 

We are not objecting to Shak- 
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speare that he has represented Cleo- 
patra as more sensual or vicious than 
she was. He has adhered to the 
truth of history, and, in so doing, 
has fulfilled the poet's duty, which 
is not to pervert and falsify events 
and characters, but to translate them 
from the obscure domains of the 
chronicler and the annalist into the 
warm regions of poetry, where past 
ages may be revived again, and 
the love or beauty, virtue or vice, 
that in life was fleeting and tran- 
sient in its effects, is rendered im- 
perishable. The play in which she 
figures derives its chief fascination 
from her. All the other characters 
are inferior—in poetical life, we mean, 
and resemblance to nature. Mare 
Antony himself, although in many 
respects historical, is not completely 
so. He has too much of the stage 
lord in him; struts, and blusters, 
and talks too habitually in the ‘ King 
Cambyses vein.’ That he had, in 
reality, a spice of this fault, we admit. 
It is only of the excess that we com- 
plain. Shakspeare’s Antony could 
never have ruled a third of the Ro- 
man world; his moral economy is too 
loose and disjointed for that, too dete- 
riorated by cracks and flaws, too eva- 
porated, too inert. The real man was 
an enigma; but it was because, with 
a servile subserviency to passion 
which he here displays, he knew how 
to unite resolution and indomitable 
energy. He loved masquerading and 
disguises, relished camp talk exceed- 
ingly, even with the meanest of the 
soldiers ; but when occasion required, 
he could entirely lay aside his low 
propensities, and cope in war or 
statesmanship with the greatest men 
of histime. Shakspeare’s triumvir dis- 
plays very little of these noble quali- 
ties, and even in his revels is too pre- 
meditated and mechanical; as where 
he calls for wine and viands to keep 
his animal spirits up, and dissipate 
the thronging cares which pressed 
upon his mind. ‘There are periods in 
the world’s history —and that of the 
Roman proscriptions was one of them 
—in which a tragic pall seems to be 
suspended over the heads of a whole 
generation. But the gloom descend- 
ing from it rests only on sad minds. 
The light and buoyant repel it, and 
enact hourly comedies in the jaws, as 
it were, of universal calamity. Boc- 
caccio draws his sportive and some- 
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what profligate figures on the dark 
background of the plague, and Shak- 
speare enlivens the sombre period of 
the triumvirate when murder was a 
guest in almost every family—cer- 
tainly in every one that was great 
and noble—with the wildest sallies of 
wit and buffoonery. There is, how- 
ever, an essential difference between 
the real life of the world and that 
of the stage even in the greatest 
dramatic poets. ‘The latter exhi- 
bits, no doubt, a certain truth and 
resemblance to nature; but the very 
exigencies of representation, the hur- 
rying of events, the attempts to ren- 
der the mind transparent, and to give 
a tongue to thoughts which were 
never uttered, interfere with the veri- 
similitude of the picture, and, in some 
sense, lower it. The Marcus Anto- 
nius of history, though he had in 
him a large dash of the theatrical, 
was, upon the whole, less boastful, less 
intemperate of tongue, less fretful, less 
vacillating, less undignified, than 
he becomes in Shakspeare’s hands. 
He excites our sympathy occasionally 
when we observe him stung by an- 
guish or remorse at his own follies; 
as after the flight from Actium, 
when having meanly sought at first 
a refuge from the rebukes of his own 
conscience in blame of Cleopatra, he 
opens his eyes to the truth, and feels 
that all the contempt and obloquy of 
the action must necessarily fall upon 
himself. On the -whole, however, 
we despise him, particularly if we 
cherish reverence for the men whom 
his unsparing cruelty had sacrificed — 
Marcus Brutus especially, and the 
author ofthe orations against Catiline. 
In history he is not a great man, but 
he is much nearer greatness than in 
the play. The mixture of braggart 
and dotard, of gladiator and volup- 
tuary, into which he has here dege- 
nerated, could not have been master 
of a third of the Roman world. The 
moral and intellectual character 
whose developement we witness, 
could never have produced the ef- 
forts attributed to it, or supported 
the lavish harvest of honours with 
which he appears to be loaded at the 
outset. To this picture we may, in 
part, be reconciled by one consider- 
ation,—viz. that he resembles the 
fiery Antony of other days in the 
same way that the evening sun, veiled 
and obscured by haze as it descends 
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towards the horizon, resembles the 
blazing orb ofnoon, shedding through 
heaven intolerable brightness, and 
scorching earth in his embrace. Over- 
indulgences of passion forestall, we 
know, the efforts of old age, en- 
feebling both the physical system 
and the mind, and bequeathing to 
the residue of life nothing but a 
rabble of rank thoughts and reso- 
lutions which never ripen into action. 
But Mare Antony in Shakspeare is 
too exaggerated a representative of 
the jaded voluptuary, abounding 
with sesquipedalian phrases, breaking 
every instant into menaces, and even 
towards the woman for whose love 
he sacrificed every thing, conducting 
himself with a coarse frankness in- 
compatible with the fascination under 
the spell of which he appears per- 
petually to think and move. 

It is not, therefore, in the trium- 
vir’s character that we are to seek 
for whatever hold the play has on 
our minds ; neither is there any other 
male personage in the drama capable 
of inspiring admiration or attachment. 
Of whatever greatness it exhibits 
we obtain a glimpse in the character 
of the pirate Menas, whom we almost 
love, even for the bare project of 
avenging at one stroke the thousands 
of bereaved families of Rome, and 
the miseries of the commonwealth. 
We feel at once how different the 
history of the world might have 
been had this obscure friend of Sex- 
tus Pompeius been suffered to deal 
after his own fashion with the trium- 
virs; there might, at least, have been 
a short revival of liberty in Italy, 
and Cleopatra would not have made 
her fatal acquaintance with the asp. 
But the younger Pompey was by 
prolepsis a Jesuit, and drew much 
too fine distinctions between partici- 
pating in the fruits of crime and 
smiling on its performance, and soon 
expiated his folly with his life. 

It is scarcely too much to say, 
that whatever the drama has of 
charm or interest is derived from 
Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras,— 
those three female revellers, whose 
wild actions and prurient fancies 
Shakspeare delights to commemo- 
rate. No great poetry can be with- 
out its moral, and that which the 
play teaches is a highly important 
one. From beginning to end, Cleo- 
patra’s mind is haunted and humi- 
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liated by the consciousness that she 
is not Antony's wife. She sneers at 
Fulvia and Octavia successively, but 
would have been too happy to have 
taken the place ofeither. This is an 
evidence of the power of opinion which 
pervades the whole of our intellectual 
sphere, and moulds and colours our 
thoughts almost before we become 
conscious of them. On the throne, 
with the wealth and splendour of a 
kingdom standing between her and 
public obloquy, she still felt that 
nothing could defend her from its 
blight, shuddered at the whispers 
that never reached her ear, and 
writhed beneath the sting of ribald 
jests uttered by the insulting popu- 
lace of Rome. Even amid her most 
sumptuous banquets, the image of the 
shrill-tongued Fulvia, or of the gen- 
tle, vestal-like Octavia, troubled her 
imagination, and, we suspect, blanched 
her cheek, till it had been too deeply 
flushed with wine to obey the im- 
pulses of the heart. It was the 
dread, chiefly, of Octavia’s scorn that 
led her, at last, to put that ‘ baby to 
her breast that sucks the nurse 
asleep,’-—combined, perhaps, with the 
ambition of vindicating to herself, by 
undergoing death for his sake, some 
claims to be regarded as the wife of 
him whom she was conscious of hav- 
ing allured to perdition. 

There is but one great difficult} in 
comprehending Cleopatra’s character, 
either in history or in Shakspeare,— 
the consideration whether she really 
loved Antony or not; or rather, we 
should perhaps say, whether the 
feeling, which it cannot be doubted 
she sometimes entertained for him, 
deserved to be honoured with the 
name of love. While endeavouring 
to ascertain this point, we must not 
luse sight of her position. Hers was 
not the attachment upon which the 
world smiles,—which reposes on the 
unalterable relation of the sexes,— 
which calls into play mutual con- 
fidence, disinterestedness, self-devo- 
tion, and that calm reliance on des- 
tiny, inspired by the presumed ap- 
probation of Heaven; what she felt 
was, in an ethical point of view, an 
impure passion, offensive to the gods 
and reprobated by men. Her heart 
did not aad could not go with her 
persov. She had passed through the 
flames of three polluting fires, and ex- 
hausted all the freshness of her mind ; 
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and ceasing to put faith in those 
spontaneous emotions on which alone 
the great and the elevated in matters 
of this kind set any value, she had 
recourse for the accomplishment of 
her purposes to systematic volup- 
tuousness, based on a subtle know- 
ledge of the passions, and of all those 
contrivances by which they are alter- 
nately abated and inflamed. And 
when these, usurping the place of 
affection, constitute between man and 
woman the only tie, it would be folly 
to call their attachment love. Had 
their connexion terminated in comedy, 
poets would have treated it as an 
intrigue. Antony would have veiled 
his Roman pomp in broad humour, 
and Cleopatra would have shone 
forth the brilliant antitype of the 
Egyptian dancing-girls of our own 
days, by far more merry than wise, 
and exercised all her craft in putting 
forth a counterfeit for a reality. Her 
tragical death, re-acting upon the life 
by which it had been preceded, im- 
parts to the latter an appearance of 
majesty altogether deceptive. If Cleo- 
patra loved Antony, Phryne may be 
said to have loved Greece. In both 
cases, the altar sacrificed on was Self, 
—self in pleasures and self in gain. 
By this conviction Shakspeare’s mind 
was generally possessed ; but the na- 
tural tendency in all poets to merge 
the common in the uncommon, and 
produce a heroine, where at first they 
only meant to delineate a courtesan, 
overmasters, towards the end of the 
play, his resolution, and leads him 
to bestow on her too lavishly the 
elements of greatness. ‘This lapse, 
however, if it be a lapse, he conceals 
with so great a splendour of poetry, 
such a profusion of magnanimous and 
elevated sentiments, that, hurried 
forward as it were by a torrent, we 
cannot command a moment's pause to 
dwell on his dazzling delinquency. 
It is only afterwards, when calm re- 
flection has come to our aid, that we 
are able to exercise our discernment, 
and object to the flaws in his picture. 
In the early part of the play, she is 
too vulgar; in the latter part, too 
poetical and romantic; throughout 
many scenes, we miss that syren 
voice and the evidence of those 
matchless accompaniments which, ac- 
cording to the historian Dion Cassius, 
literally bewitched men, subduin 
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making havoc even of wisdom itself, 
Afterwards, we seem almost to be 
introduced to a new personage. Her 
language becomes rich, almost heavy 
with metaphor. She gives a loose 
rein to her fancy, and shapes her 
hopes and fears in so impetuous a 
sweep of verse, that we seem to be 
conversing with a Pythoness, not 
with that brawling queen who talks 
of cutting her laces and making foot- 
balls of people's eyes. 

Let no poetical idolater take offence 
at this. We have studied Shakspeare, 
faithfully if not successfully; and 
state our opinions with frankness, 
that they may be corrected if wrong, 
and produce conviction ifright. But 
in order to do justice to our views, we 
must take the reader along with us 
rapidly through the play, and ex- 
hibit to him the Egyptian sorceress 
in all the various lights in which 
Shakspeare has thought proper to 
represent her; and if it does not 
after that appear that she sometimes 
degenerates into lowness, that her 
love for Antony was feigned, and 
that Shakspeare forgets this and 
makes it appear genuine, we will 
consent, like Stersichorus of old, to 
compose a palinode, and go bare- 
foot to Stratford-upon-Avon to re- 
cite it at Shakspeare’s tomb. Let us 
take up the ‘serpent of old Nile’ as 
she appears in the first act, omitting 
the hard speech of Philo as too un- 
complimentary for an introduction. 

Her chief characteristics display 
themselves at once. Her object be- 
ing to break up the triumvirate by 
detaching Antony from it, or, at 
least, to occasion a breach between 
him and Cesar, she comes forward, 
skilfully using her influence, to bring 
about this result. She seems in the 
humour to be sportive, and discusses 
with Antony the amount of his love ; 
but as soon as the messenger arrives 
from Rome, her thoughts glance off 
to politics, and she begins to consider 
how Antony’s devotion may be con- 
verted into a means ofaggrandisement 
for herselfand herson. As one of the 
triumvirs, she understands this to be 
beyond Antony’s power; but if he 
should quarrel with his colleagues, 
and, as she hopes, from his being 
supposed the best general, overcome 
them in war, she can see no rea- 
son why she may not become queen 
of half the East, or, after the 
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death or divorce of Fulvia, empress 
of the whole Roman world. From 
her speeches in this scene, does it 
seem clear that Shakspeare meant to 
represent her as loving Antony at 
all at the outset? She plays upon 
him to effect a purpose, as seems evi- 
dent from the following speech, meant 
to be delivered aside :— 

Cleo. Excellent Falsehood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love 

her ? 
I'll seem the fool I am not. 

‘T'll seem the fool I am not,’ is 
evidently no part of the dialogue, 
but a fragment of her internal con- 
sciousness rendered visible by the 

t’s skill. 

To disgust Antony with his wife, 
Cleopatra is careful to speak of her 
as a fierce shrew, who sent him not 
entreaties but commands; and, of 
course, wishes him to contrast her own 
smiles and soft blandishments with 
the manners of the ambitious female 
politician, more intent on conspiracies 
and wars than on making or hearing 
love-speeches. Still this imperious 
lady shewed some tenderness in her 
way. She excited, it is said, the 
troubles in Italy in order to draw 
home her husband from Alexandria; 
and once, when he presented himself 
before her at midnight, with his 
head closely muffled up, and dis- 
guised as a slave, professing to bring 
important letters from the camp, her 
haughty humour could not restrain 
the prompting of the heart, so that, 
while opening the letter, she ques- 
tioned the messenger about Antony 
in a way which betrayed her strong 
solicitude. He had not then seen 
Cleopatra, and, in a burst of affection, 
threw his arms about the female con- 
spirator’s neck. 

The Roman triumvir, strolling, 
disguised and accompanied by a seem- 
ing slave, at night, through the streets 
and alleys of Alexandria, was the pro- 
totype of Haroun al Raschid, who, 
with his companion Jaffer Barmeki, 
thus gratified his passion for adven- 
ture nine centuries later in the tho- 
roughfares of Bagdad. How Antony 
and his mistress fared on these occa- 
sions history has in general terms 
informed us. Being detected peeping 
in at honest people’s windows, seeing 
what they should not have seen, or 
caught eaves-dropping and overhear- 
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other ears, they were often roughly 
treated, the whips and sticks of the 
enraged citizens being unsparingly 
used to hasten their retreat. It 
would have suited the genius of Shak- 
speare exactly to paint two or three 
of these scenes; but either the idea 
did not occur to him, or he thought 
it inconsistent with the scope of his 
play. The grand streets through 
which they strolled in disguise now 
offer as instructive a lesson as the 
broken triumphal arches of Rome. 
We look in vain among the piles 
of shifting sands for a single vestige 
by which to trace in what direc- 
tion those streets ran, though for- 
merly their inhabitants had witnes- 
sed a Roman triumph, when An- 
tony, having taken Artavasdes pri- 
soner, treated the Alexandrians to 
one of those processions which had 
been thought the peculiar privilege 
of Rome. 

There is scarcely any scene in 
which she figures where Cleopatra 
does not display the leading vice of 
hercharacter. ‘Thus, whenshe breaks 
in upon Charmian and Iras, who, by 
the aid of a soothsayer, are endea- 
vouring to look into futurity, she 
appears to be devoured with anxiety 
to behold Antony; but, as soon as he 
comes, makes her retreat, that she 
may pique his pride and draw him 
after her. Her conception of the 
Roman temper evidently was that it 
stood naturally opposed to mirth, for 
she observed that Antony seemed in- 
clined to be gay, but that suddenly 
a Roman thought had struck him. 
By this she may also have meant, that 
he had been for a moment subdued 
and brought to himself by the recol- 
lection of home. However, the 
greater probability is, that she was 
alluding to the awakening of his 
ambition, as we immediately after- 
wards find him immersed in politics, 
which Shakspeare may have meant 
as a commentary on her speech, and 
as a proof that she had read Antony 
aright. 

In act i. scene 3, the second speech is 
attributed—erroneously, we think— 
to Charmian ; for Cleopatra replies to 
Alexas, and sends him out in search 
of Antony. She here lets out her 
idea of his character, not apt to be 
won by gentleness and affection, but 
by a mixture of contradiction, pas- 
sion, and scorn, The whole scene 
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displays the highest art till we come 
to the close of it, when Shakspeare 
lowers his ‘rare Egyptian’ to the 
level of a quarrelsome schoolboy. 
The expressions are as trivial as the 
thought is unworthy of the speaker,— 
Cleo. I would I had thy inches, thou 
shouldst know 
There were a heart in Egypt. 


Up to this point, we discover few 
of those transcendent qualities which 
antiquity attributes to Cleopatra ; 
her intellect developes itself in mere 
cunning. Many a woman of un- 
settled principles in modern times 
would, in actual life, have displayed, 
under similar circumstances, far 
more consummate art than this wran- 
gling queen. If we put any faith in 
history, the real Cleopatra must have 
been mistress of more enchantments 
than Shakspeare’s. Froward she, of 
course, was, when occasion warranted ; 
but the mere instincts of her sex 
would have prevented her from 
talking to Antony of what she would 
have done had she possessed his 
inches. Shakspeare had an enlarged 
theory of human nature, and, in 
general, portrays admirably the finest 
and most subtle workings of the 
heart. Of this no one is more fully 
convinced than we. But he did not 
always, we think, when painting from 
real life, sufficiently attend to the 
claims of truth, but offered violence to 
the dead, voluntarily or otherwise, 
by putting sentiments and language 
in their mouths which they would 
not, and, perhaps, could not, have 
uttered. 

People are more accustomed to ad- 
mire than to appreciate Shakspeare, 
otherwise it must long ago have 
been felt that Marcus Antonius, the 
triumvir, though subdued to effe- 
minacy by Cleopatra, has dis- 
played more of the qualities of a 
great statesman than he does in this 
aa He is too much of a stage 

ero, and too little of a Roman. The 
bursts and fluctuations of passion are 
delineated with a master-hand ; but 
that secular wisdom, that great reach 
of political sagacity, which enabled 
Antony so long to cope with Octa- 
vius, scarcely comes sufficiently into 
view. No doubt he lost himself 
and met his death by the infatua- 
tion which Shakspeare describes ; 
but history, we think, would have 
justified the poet if he had attributed 
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to him more worldly craft and less 
theatrical dignity. The Romans were 
a plain people, and their greatness 
did not affect swelling and gigantic 
words. 

In the first scene which occurs be- 
tween Cleopatra and her attendants 
after Antony's departure there are 
several faults,—some in the expres- 
sion, others in the idea. She opens 
with a brilliant thought, wishing she 
could drink mandragora, and sleep 
out the whole interval till his return. 
But is this quite in keeping with her 
character? It may be, for she seems 
to unite in herself all contradictory 
qualities. She then speaks of her- 
self as one who had been made by 
*Pheebus’ amorous pinches black ’— 
that is, swarthy or dusky—by living 
near the sun. But a Greek woman 
of Alexandria would be compara- 
tively fair. Again, in what temper 
of mind would so vain a beauty ex- 
aggerate the testimony of her look- 
ing-glass, and disparage her own face 
so far as to say it was ‘ wrinkled deep 
in time?’ And wherefore wrinkled ? 
Does a woman of thirty in any part 
of the world count herself old? 
Shakspeare had confused himself 
about the chronology of his per- 
sonages, as well as about their idiosyn- 
cracies. There is no language which 
Cleopatra would have more stu- 
diously shunned than that which he 
puts in her mouth. Does any one, 
for example, imagine that the haugh- 
ty, superb, refined, and fastidious 
queen of Egypt would have talked 
about her having been a ‘ morsel for 
a monarch?’ The expression is ri- 
diculous, and we must not be recon- 
ciled to it because it is found in 
Shakspeare. Had she been a low 
mistress, puffed up by her having 
consorted with the great, but haunted 
still by the recollection of her sordid 
origin, so pitiful a phrase might acci- 
dentally have escaped her. But in 
her heart Cleopatra thought herself 
equal to the greatest fortune, and, 
chatting confidentially with her maids, 
would have given free utterance to 
her sentiments. ‘This image, there- 
fore, with many others in the play, 
must be cashiered, as unworthy at 
once of Cleopatra and her poet,— 

Cleo. Charmian ! 

Char. Madam ! 

Cleo. Ha, ha! 

Give me to drink mandragora. 
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Char. Why, madam ? 
Cleo, That I might sleep out this great 
gap of time 
My Antony is away. 
Char. You think of him 
Too much, 
Cleo. O, treason ! 
Char. Madam, I trust not so. 
* * * * 
Cleo. O Charmian, 
Where think’st thou he is now? Stands 
he, or sits he ? 
Or does he walk ? or is he on his horse ? 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of 
Antony ! 
Do bravely, horse ! for wot’ st thou whom 
thou movest ? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men,—He’s speaking 
now, 
Or murmuring, ‘ Where’s my serpent of 
old Nile?’ 
For so he calls me. Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison. Think on 
me, 
That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches 
black, 
And wrinkled deep in time ? 
fronted Cresar, 
When thou wast here above the ground, 
I was 
A morsel for a monarch: and great 
Pompey 
Would stand, and make his eyes grow in 
my brow ; 
There would he anchor his aspéct, and die 
With looking on his life. 


Broad- 


The more this character is studied, 
the less true and less natural does it 
appear. Cleopatra was, no doubt, a 
compound of strange qualities; but 
she would never have spoken or 
thought as Shakspeare has made her 
think and speak. It is natural that 
she should remember with pleasure 
Antony’s trick of calling her the ‘ ser- 
pent of old Nile,’ because she felt 
flattered by being compared with 
that subtle, beautiful, and insinuating 
creature; many of the serpents of 
Egypt being as remarkable for the 
splendour of their colours as for the 
deadly nature of their poison; but it 
is not natural that she should recall 
her love for Cwsar, and threaten to 
give Charmian bloody teeth for join- 
ing her in speaking of him. ‘This is 
too much like Billingsgate to become 
the superb queen of Ptolemy,— 


Cleo. Met’st thou my posts ? 
Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several mes- 
sengers. 
Why do you send so thick ? 
Cleo. Who’s born that day 
When I forget to send to Antony, 
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Shall die a beggar.— Ink and paper, 
Charmian.— 
Welcome, my good Alexas...Did I, Char- 
mian, 
Ever love Caesar so ? 
Char. O that brave Cesar ! 
Meo. Be choked with such another 
emphasis ! 
Say, the brave Antony. 
Char. The valiant Cesar ! 
Cleo. By Isis, Iwill give thee bloody 
teeth, 
If thou with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men. 
Char, By your most gracious pardon, 
I sing but after you. 
Cleo. My salad days ; 
When I was green in judgment, cold in 
blood, 

To say as I said then! — But, come, 
away : 

Get me ink and paper; he shall have 
every day 

A several greeting, or 1’ll unpeople 
Egypt. 

About the correct reading of this 
last speech there is some doubt. 
Warburton says,—‘ Cold in blood’ 
is an upbraiding expression to her 
maid. * Those,’ she said, ‘were my 
salad days, when I was green in 
judgment ; but your blood is as cold 
as ny judgment if you have the same 
opinion of things now as I had then.’ 
We cannot adopt this interpretation : 
in plain prose the passage would, we 
think, run as follows :—‘ Those were 
my salad days, and to say as I said 
then, my judgment must have been 
as green as my blood was cold.’ 

In act ii. scene 2, Enobarbus 
gives the celebrated description of 
Cleopatra's sailing down the Cydnus, 
where his rapturous account of her 
beauty is little in accordance with 
the notion that she isa faded, wrink- 
led, and swarthy person. Few years, 
however—not more than five—had 
intervened, so that neither climate 
nor time could as yet have produced 
much effect upon that matchless 
form. ler features were still in 
the acme of their loveliness; and 
Sextus Pompeius, in the play, who 
speaks of her waned lip, is hypereri- 
tical from ignorance; her lip was 
still as fresh as Aphrodite's, and 
altogether as full and ruby, what- 
ever the adventurous ally of the 
pirates might fancy to the contrary. 
In fact, between the Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus, and the Cleopatra whom 
Shakspeare introduces talking of her 
exiahles there could scarcely have 
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been a shadow of difference. Let us, 
therefore, consider Enobarbus’ pic- 
ture, since it will exactly present to 
us the woman whom we find above 
in colloquy with Charmian. He 
compares her to Venus for the splen- 
dour of her beauty. His speech sug- 
gests a most extraordinary idea, viz. 
that her loveliness was so rare that 
even the truly devout priests—men 
who were holy, and did not merely 
seem such—could not avoid blessing 
her even when she was most wanton. 
This shews at once the triumph of 
form and the witchery of manner, 
but is inconsistent with that vul- 
garity which she displays when she 
threatens to box Charmian in the 
mouth, and beats the messenger from 
Rome :— 


Enobarius. I will teli you: 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d 
throne, 

Burn’d on the waters : 
beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them : 
the oars were silver ; 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, 
and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow 
faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. 
own person, 

It beggar’d all description: she did lie 

In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue), 

’er-picturing that Venus, where we see 

The fancy out-work nature: on each side 
her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, 

With divers -colour’d fans, whose wind 
did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they 
did cool, 

And what they undid, did. 


Agrippa. 


the poop was 


For her 


O, rare for Antony ! 

Eno. UHer gentlewoman, like the Ne- 

reides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’the cyes, 

And made their bends adornings : at the 
helm 

A seeming mermaid steers; the silken 
tackle 

Swells with the touches of those flower- 
soft hands, 

That yarely frame the office. 
barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs. ‘The city casts 

Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 

Enthroned in the market-place, did sit 
alone, 

Whistling to the air, which, but for va- 
cancy, 


From the 
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Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature, 
Agr. Rare Egyptian ! 
“no. Upon her landing, Antony sent 
to her, 
Invited her to supper: she replied, 
It should be better, he became her guest ; 
Which she entreated : Our courteous 
Antony, 
Whom ne’erthe word of No woman heard 
speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to 
the feast ; 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 
For what his eyes eat only. 
#* * a * 
I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public 
street : 
And having lost her breath, she stopp’d 
and panted, 
That she did make defect, perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 
Mec. Now Antony must leave her 
utterly. 
Eno. Never; he will not; 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : Other women 
Cloy th’ appetites they feed ; but she 
makes hungry 
most she satisfies. For 
things 
secome themselves in her; that the holy 
priests 


Where 


vilest 


Bless her when she’s riggish. 


Persons who sport with the wealth 
of kingdoms, and have no other aim 
than to spend with taste, may with 
little effort display a magnificence 
equal to Cleopatra’s. It was not, 
therefore, her opulence or her splen- 
dour that charmed antiquity ; but 
her beauty, which infused a soul 
into such exhibitions. Socrates—not 
the son of Sophroniscus, but a man 
of Rhodes, who wrote a history of 
the civil wars—has left us a sort of 
picture in the Dutch style of * Cleo- 
patra’s Cilician Banquet.’ He cele- 
brates the golden vases and goblets, 
of exquisite form and workmanship, 
and crusted with jewels. He de- 
scribes, after a certain fashion, the 
tapestry inwrought with gold, which 
adorned the walls of the apartment ; 
and speaks, apparently with admira- 
tion, of her causing the floor to be 
covered with roses a foot and a-half 
deep, which were pressed down by 
fine nets, that her guests might not 
stumble in walking over them. As 
a Greek, Socrates entertained but 
a mean notion of the range of Ro- 
man ideas, and with pardonable sim- 
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plicity represents Marcus Antonius 
as completely wonder-stricken by 
Cleopatra’s gorgeous display of plate 
and tapestry. We, however, without 
thinking too favourably of the Ro- 
man triumvir, will yet pay him the 
compliment to believe, that the sur- 
prise and delight he felt was more 
at beholding the mistress than the 
feast, though in his way he was ex- 
ceedingly greedy of riches, and as 
unscrupulous in acquiring as he was 
reckless in lavishing them. These 
anomalies, however, not having oc- 
cupied the genius of Shakspeare 
need not detain us. 

There is much in Cleopatra re- 
sembling the conception of the scorn- 
ful lady in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
When Antony is by she amuses her- 
self with teasing him, though she 
raves about him when he is absent. 
This is natural. She was a wayward, 
fickle, volatile, and impassioned wo- 
man, but swayed by an overruling 
selfishness. Still we invite the reader 
to consider, whether the figure she 
makes in the following scene be con- 
sistent with her character as trans- 
mitted to us by history :— 

Messenger. Madam, he’s married to 

Octavia. 

Cleo. The most infectious pesti- 
lence upon thee ! 

[Strikes him down. 
Mess. Good madam, patience. 


Cleo. What say you ?— Hence, 
[ Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain! or I'll spurn thine 
eyes 
Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy 
head ; 
Thou shalt be whipp'’d with wires, and 
stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in ling’ ring pickle. 
Mess. Gracious madam, 
I, that do bring the news, made not the 
match. 
Cleo. Say ‘tis not so, a province I 
will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow 
thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to 
rage ; 
And I will boot thee with what gift be- 
side 
Thy modesty can beg. 
Mess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou hast liv’d too long. 
[Draws a dagger. 


It strikes us that Shakspeare, in 
drawing this character, had partly in 
his eye Mary queen of Scots, whose 
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example was recent, and who resem- 
bled Cleopatra in more ways than 
one. 

In act iii. we have a second scene 
between Cleopatra and the messen- 
ger, in which she soothes him and 
makes inquiries respecting Octavia ; 
the man shewing symptoms of 
fear, Alexas explains it by saying, 
‘Herod of Jewry could not look 
upon you but when you are well- 
pleased,’ which reminds her that she 
has a quarrel with Herod, and she 
says she will have his head; but 
then immediately corrects herself, as 
she doubts whether Antony be still 
enough her slave to allow her to cut 
men’s heads off at pleasure. Cleo- 
patra’s first inquiry turns on the sta- 
ture of Octavia—‘Is she as tall as 
I?’ And finding she was not, draws 
a favourable inference. She next 
asks about her voice, and learns that 
she was low voiced, with which she 
is less satisfied; but still consoles 
herself with the reflection that he 
can’t like her long, which Charmian 
re-echoes. Commentators are at odds 
about this passage, Malone fancying 
that Cleopatra preferred a loud, shrill 
voice ; and it must be owned, that the 
words ‘dull of tongue’ would seem 
to countenance this interpretation. 
Still, we think, Shakspeare meant 
us to understand that Cleopatra was 
not much satisfied with learning that 
Octavia had a low voice,—such being 
generally sweet, which is a great 
charm in woman. 

The messenger having been well 
beaten, is this time resolved to please 
and flatter the queen at the expense 
of Octavia, whom he greatly dis- 
parages, while Cleopatra’s vanity 
oozes forth at every word. She talks 
of the majesty of her own person, 
and feels sure that she can win An- 
tony from his wife as soon as she 
sees him. She knew, perhaps, that 
the Roman ladies were not greatly 
gifted with conversation, and that in 
love the tongue is more powerful 
than form or face. It was in this 
chiefly, and in the unrivalled music 
of her voice, that her own witchery 
consisted. In the love-catechisms 
which follow there are some curious 
touches. On inquiry, she finds that 
Octavia was thirty, and a widow; 
but upon neither of these facts does 
she hazard a remark, being herself a 
widow, and more than thirty. She 
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only draws Charmian’s attention to 
the fact of her widowhood, and leaves 
her and the rest to draw their own 
conclusions; but hearing that she 
was round-faced, she jumps to the 
comfortable conclusion that people 
with such faces are generally foolish, 
and, consequently, that there is not 
much to fear. Shakspeare attri- 
buted to Cleopatra the fondness 
for high foreheads which prevailed 
in his own day, whereas, in anti- 
quity, people liked low foreheads, 
and habitually brought down tke 
hair so as to make them appear so 
when they were otherwise. When 
the messenger from Rome disparages 
Octavia, Cleopatra finds him apt for 
business, and gives him money; 
pes perhaps, also to make up for 
er previous beating :— 


Cleo. Is she as tall as me? 

Mess. She is not, madam. 

Cleo. Didst hear her speak? Is she 

shrill-tongued, or low ? 

Mess. Madam, I heard her speak ; 

she is low-voiced. 

Cleo. That’s not so good :—he can- 

not like her long. 

Char. Like her? O Isis! ’tis im- 

ssible. 

Cleo. I think so, Charmian. 

tongue, and dwarfish ! 
What majesty is in her gait ? Remember, 
If e’er thou look’dst on majesty. 

Mess. She creeps ; 
Her motion and her stature are as one : 
She shews a body rather than a life ; 

A statue, than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this certain ? 

Mess. Or I have no observance. 

Char. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 

Cleo. He’s very knowing, 

I do perceiv’t :—There’s nothing in her 
ret :— 
The fellow has good judgment. 

Char. Excellent. 

Cleo. Guess at her years, I pr’ythee. 

Mess. Madam, 
She was a widow. 

Cleo. Widow ?—Charmian, hark. 

Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 

Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind? 
Is it long, or round ? 

Mess. Round even to faultiness. 

Cleo. For the most part too, 
They are foolish that are so.— Her hair, 

what colour ? 

Mess. Brown, madam: And her fore- 

head is as low 
As she would wish it. 

Cleo. There is gold for thee. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness 
ill :— 


Dull of 
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I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 

Most fit for business: Go, make thee 

ready ; 

Our letters are prepared. 
Char. A proper man. 
Cleo. Indeed, he is so; I repent me 

much 

That so I harried him. Why, methinks, 

by him, 

This creature’s no such thing. 

Char. O, nothing, madam. 

Cleo. The man hath seen some ma- 
jesty, and should know. 

Char. Hath he seen majesty? Isis 
else defend, 

And serving you so long ! 


[Exit Mess. 


Shakspeare makes Cleopatra as 
mean and little in her jealousy as an 
Abigail. There is nothing majestic 
or queen-like in her; and she fluc- 
tuates between the termagant and 
the simpering, silly gentlewoman, in 
a manner highly ridiculous. ‘ Me- 
thinks this creature's no such thing,’ 
she says, speaking of Octavia; and 
then, with an inconceivable degree 
of self-conceit, ‘The man hath seen 
some majesty, and should know.’ If 
Shakspeare had been writing a satire 
on queens in general, he might have 
purposely taken such a course as he 
has here pursued. But that was not 
his intention; and, therefore, the 
vulgarity of Cleopatra must be re- 
garded as a fault. In the slight 
scenes which precede the battle of 
Actium, Cleopatra appears to little 
advantage. She is first introduced 
disputing with Enobarbus, who had 
objected to her presence in the war, 
and talks boastfully of her sixty sail, 
which, she says, are superior to those 
of Augustus. It may, doubtless, 
be regarded as some proof of attach- 
ment, that she followed Antony to 
Actium ; but she took care to be paid 
for her love with kingdoms, and, 
therefore, was on a level with those 
who traffic in their passions. 

Soon after her fall, Cleopatra be- 
gins to consider how she may best 
provide for herself. When Euphron- 
ius brings back the message that she 
should retain the crown of Egyptif she 
would either expel Antony or send 
his head to Cesar, she exclaims, when 
Antony had repeated the message, 
‘That head!’ but having made this 
beginning of an heroic speech, she, 
when Thyreus comes, gives indubit- 
able proofs that she had made up 
her mind to be reconciled to Octa- 
vius, and allows his messenger to 
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kiss her hand. Antony, seeing this, 
grows frantic, scourges Thyreus, 
and addresses the most insulting 
speech to Cleopatra, which she ap- 
ears to forgive, and exclaims, ‘ Not 
snow me yet ?” 

In the scene in which Antony 
dies, Cleopatra forgets her perfidious 
politics, and displays one wild burst 
of natural affection. For the mo- 
ment her love gains mastery over all 
baser feelings—grief ennobles her. 
All her ideas become energetic and 
sublime ; and she talks like one who 
had never known what it was to be 
weak or wavering. ‘This is philoso- 
phical ; sorrow infuses grandeur even 
into the most corrupted natures, 
which, looking into the grave, catch 
heroism at the sight, and spurn the 
world as it appears about to recede 
from them. Even the most magnani- 
mous minds sparkle more brightly 
through the dews of grief, as the 
stars do through the sky after it has 
been washed by rain. Shakspeare 
always rises when death is his theme. 
His soul yearned most strenuously 
to lift up the veil which severs the 
two worlds; and though he felt it to 
be as impossible as to lift the uni- 
verse, the mere undertaking seemed 
to invest him with solemnity. Read- 
ing his death-scenes is like wandering 
amid the tombs of the Theban kings. 

For the estimation of Antony and 
Cleopatra by posterity, their end was 
fortunate. The disasters which be- 
fell them—their sudden precipitation 
from the height of power and worldly 
felicity to distress, physical pain, and 
death—appear to expiate the follies, 
and even the crimes, of which they 
had both been guilty; and as we aid 
in dismissing them from the scene, 
our pity for human frailty, and the 
calamities it entails, mitigates our 
indignation. But even here our sen- 
timents are not unmixed—Cleopatra, 
overborne by misfortune, standing as 
it were on a diminutive patch of 
life's sand, upon which the waves of 
eternity are every moment encroach- 
ing, still, by an inexplicable spe- 
cies of infatuation, attempts to palter 
with her destiny, grasps at the fleet- 
ing things of time, clings to her 
jewels and the baubles of sove- 
reignty, making provision, as it were, 
for days which were never to come. 
This keeps her before us as an 
enigma to the last. 
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With this exception, however, 
all the scenes connected with the 
death of the queen and the triumvir 
are replete with grandeur and gen- 
uine tragedy. Our attention, though 
most painfully awakened, follows 
the train of events in hushed so- 
lemnity, as we accompany a fu- 
neral procession through an avenue 
of tombs. Commiseration absorbs 
our human sympathies, and ceasing 
to remember the errors and vices of 
the fickle and voluptuous queen, we 
participate in her alarms as she per- 
ceives the dimly approaching catas- 
trophe; and, guilty or not guilty, 
allow her agonies to subdue us alto- 
gether. Even the uncertainty which 
envelopes the mortal stroke aug- 
ments our interest. Tradition ex- 
tinguishes the Ptolemaic race by the 
touch of the serpent—the Egyptian 
emblem of eternity. But Cleopatra's 
beauty is not marred in death. The 
asp’s poison, subtle and ethereal, did 
not visibly disarrange the physical 
system of those whom it hushed to 
aon, but quenched their lives so 
gently, that their visage and members 
were only covered by that balmy sweat 
which, in the warm regions of the tro- 
pics, generally bathes the sleep which 
is not eternal. The poet’s imagina- 
tion alone was present at Cleopatra's 
last moments. Retired in her monu- 
ment, she shut out altogether the 
observation of history. A peasant 
brings her a basket of figs and de- 
parts. Concealed, somehow, amid 
this luscious fruit, was probably 
the cause of Cleopatra’s death, what- 
ever it may have been; and not of 
hers only. The two faithful ladies of 
honour, Charmian and Iras, ren- 
dered immortal now by poetry, un- 
derwent the dissolution of the or- 
ganic structure at the same time 
with their mistress. On the entrance 
of the Roman soldiers, the queen 
and Iras are found dead; and Char- 
mian in her last agonies totters to- 
wards her mistress to replace on her 
pallid brow the symbol of dominion, 
which her mations, when under the 
sting of pain, had thrown off. On 
the examination of the bodies, no 
wound or traces of poison appear, 
except that on Cleopatra’s arms—and, 
the poet adds, that on her breast a 
slight puncture is visible, such as the 
asp of the Nile was supposed to 
make. Search, however, being made 
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throughout the monument, no rep- 
tile of the kind was found; but low 
on the sea-sand, beneath the win- 
dow, curious scrutiny detected the 
subtle trail ofa serpent. The asp, 
having done its work, had evidently 
by that way retreated to the desert, 
unconscious that he had defrauded 
Octavius of what he regarded as the 
reatest glory of his triumph, and 
Labveesd Egypt from one of its 
most pernicious scourges. In this 
part of the play, Shakspeare’s great 
genius is true to itself. Whatever 
feeling he seeks to touch is effectually 
an He rouses our scorn, he 
awakens our anxiety, he excites our 
pity, he kindles our admiration, by 
turns. Even while shadowing forth 
the abhorred processes by which 
Cleopatra sought to discover a velvet 
path to the tomb, he succeeds by his 
strangely rich language in racking 
the imagination without shocking 
and disgusting it. 
Enter Cxsar and Attendants. 
Dolabella. OO, sir, you are too sure 
an augurer ; 
That you did fear is done. 
Ces. Bravest at the last : 
She levell’d at our purposes, and being 
royal, 
Took her own way.—The manner of their 
deaths ? 
I do not see them bleed. 
Dol. Who was last with them ? 
lst Guard. A simple countryman, 
that brought her figs. 
This was his basket. 
Ces. Poison’d, then. 
lst Guerd. O Cesar, 
This Charmian lived but now ; she stood, 
and spake : 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress ; tremblingly she 
stood, 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 
Ces. O noble weakness ! 
If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould 
appear 
By external swelling: but she looks like 
sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 
Dol. Here, on her breast, 
There is a vent of blood, and something 
blown : 
The like is on her arm. 
lst Guard. This is an aspick’s trail : 
and these tig-leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the 
aspick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 
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es. Most probable 

That so she died ; for her physician tells 
me, 

She hath pursued conclusions infinite 

Of easy ways to die.—Take up her hed ; 

And bear her women from the monu- 
ment :— 

She shall be buried by her Antony : 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 

A pair so famous. High events as 
these 

Strike those that make them ; and their 
story is 

No less in pity, than his glory, which 

Brought them to be lamented. Our army 
shall, 

In solemn show, attend the funeral ; 

And then to Rome.—Come, Dolabella, 
see 

High order in this great solemnity. 

[Eveunt. 


In conclusion, we must repeat that 
Shakspeare has not, to our mind, 
succeeded in unriddling the historical 
Cleopatra to us. He describes her 
as exercising an irresistible influence 
over men’s minds, but fails to account 
for the power which he bestows 
upon her. It what did it con- 
sist? The reader will sooner find 
an answer to this question in Plu- 
tarch than in Shakspeare, though 
no one yet has lifted the veil from 
those hidden springs by which the 
Alexandrian syren moved the in- 
tellects of all around her. Nor is 
it easy now, at this distance of time, 
to speak on such a subject posi- 
tively. It could not be the power of 
beauty, for Octavia was no less 
lovely than she; it was that mixture 
of genius, knowledge, vivacity, and 
complaisant and unscrupulous volup- 
tuousness, for which language affords 
no designation. The historical Cleo- 
patra was a woman of all accom- 
plishments, of learning which a 
German professor might envy; one 
who could speak Persian to the Mede, 
Syriac to the dweller in Lebanon, 
Arabic to the Bedouin, and Hebrew 
to the Jew, and yet, at the same 
time, so light, giddy, and frivolous, 
so enslaved by her passions, and so 
reckless of fame, that she scrupled at 
nothing to gain her ends, which were 
riches and present sway. She was 
infinitely powerful nineteen centu- 
ries ago. Would she have less of 
power were she living now ? 
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FAGGING.* 


re persons, we think, are less 
disposed to trouble themselves 
about the attacks which may be 
made upon them from without, 
than the masters of our public 
schools. One part after another of 
the system which they administer 
is attacked; but, for the most part, 
the general of the garrison appears 
to consider that his strength is to sit 
still. And that, in thus remaining 
quiet, they to whom the govern- 
ment of our public schools is com- 
mitted act a wise part, events, we 
think, very generally prove. For, 
in the first place, it commonly hap- 
pens that they who set themselves 
to reform one or another apparent 
evil in the working of the system, 
are by no means well up to the sub- 
ject. They see, or think that they 
see, a blot; but they cannot under- 
stand how much there may be in the 
system, regarded as a whole, which 
acts as an antidote to the very evil 
of which they complain. 

Again, masters of public schools 
know very well that a constant love 
of change is ruin to their chance of 
usefulness. Schools, like states, can- 
not bear constant revolutions. Let 
boys know well what they have to 
do, and what they are to expect 
their masters to do, and the work 
will be done. Let them feel that 
they are part and parcel of a regu- 
lar, settled, well-ordered system, and 
they will make it their business to 
pull together, and to maintain the 
order which they find made to their 
hands. But let a master wantonly 
and needlessly shake their confi- 
dence in his mode of proceeding; 
let them once be impressed with an 
idea that what is law to-day will 
probably not be law in a short 
time; and they very soon shew that 
they feel no interest in maintaining 
any order at all. We believe that a 
master can hardly adopt a course 
more certainly calculated to destroy 
good school feeling, than by con- 
stantly introducing changes into the 
working of his system. 


* 1. Sermons preached at Winchester College. 


on ‘ Fagging.’ 


London : Rivingtons. 1848. 


But, of course, we by no means 
intend to say that the spirit of 
change, which passes over every- 
thing human, is not to mould the 
laws and customs of a public school ; 
or that that discipline, under which 
we ourselves grew into manhood, is 
necessarily best suited for our sons 
or our grandsons. Here, as in other 
matters, the wise man is he who, 
while averse to change simply as 
change, will yet consent to weigh 
carefully in his mind the opinions 
of such persons as may be opposed 
to certain parts of his system, and to 
adopt them steadily and cautiously, 
if on a fair consideration they seem 
worthy to be adopted. 

Now that part of our public school 
discipline which has of late been 
brought most under discussion, and 
in defence of which Dr. Moberly has 
lately written, is that which is tech- 
nically called ‘fagging.’ And the 
question raised is this: Ought a mas- 
ter to allow such a system to exist ? 
ought he to set his face against it as 
a decided evil, which no concomitant 
advantage can justify him in tole- 
rating? or ought he to legalise it, 
and to endeavour, by means of it, to 
maintain that order, of which we 
have already spoken as essential to 
the healthy working of his system ? 

At the outset we may as well 
make a few remarks on what we 
understand by the word ‘ fagging.’ 
We understand it to mean simply 
this; the performing by boys who 
are low in a school, of certain de- 
fined offices for others who are 
higher. We are not at present 
entering into the question, why 
should such offices in any case be 
performed? we simply state the 
meaning which we attach to the 
term. We are induced thus to give 
a simple definition of fagging, be- 
cause many absurd ideas are abroad 
as to its real nature. We grant at 
once that the name is not a pleasant 
one. Ofcourse we know that many 
fags have at various times endured 
much suffering. Many a fag has 
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unquestionably found himself placed 
under a cruel bully, who has made 
his school life miserable. But no 
one, who has had any experience 
of the conduct of schoolboys towards 
one another, will be eager to jump 
to the conclusion that bullying exists 
only where fagging is found. It has 
been observed, and perhaps with 
truth, that no animals, but boys, 
delight in teazing for its own sake. 
That they unfortunately do so is, we 
fear, undeniable. 

But the question, as far as regards 
this part of our subject is, not whe- 
ther cruelly-disposed boys torment 
their fags or not; for they will be 
tormentors wherever they can. It 
is, whether they are more or less 
likely to have the opportunity of 
bullying under a legalised system of 
fagging, than where such a system 
does not exist. It is necessary to 
bear this in mind. 

Our notion of a fag at a school 
at which fagging is legalized, is 
this. He finds that the masters 
have intrusted to certain of the 
upper boys a power over himself, 
which he must, without question, 
recognise. He finds that this power 
is not questioned by any of his 
schoolfellows ; that it is a component 
part of the system under which he 
is living. But, of course, another 
question has yet to be answered : 
Why is a junior boy required to 
perform any services for his seniors ? 
and here comes in an immense dif- 
ference of opinion, according as we 
regard the system with favour or 
otherwise. Dr. Arnold thus wrote 
when giving his definition of fag- 
ging :— 

By the power of fagging, I under- 
stand a power given by the supreme 
authorities of the school to the boys of 
the highest class or classes in it, to be 
exercised by them over the lower boys, 
for the sake of securing the advantages 
of regular government amongst the boys 
themselves, and avoiding the evils of 
anarchy; in other words, the lawless 
tyranny of physical strength. 

He assumed, as the author of the 
pamphlet at the head of this paper 
observes, that wherever a multitude 
of boys are living together, some kind 
of ascendancy must necessarily be 
recognised amongst themselves ; and 
that in the absence of such a system 
as that of fagging, the natural as- 
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cendancy of physical strength will 
prevail, and those boys will govern 
the school who, generally speaking, are 
least fit to be entrusted with power. 

Dr. Moberly takes very much the 
same view of the subject. He con- 
siders the main difference between a 
public and a private school to be, 
that in the former ‘ the government 
is administered, in greater or less 
degree, with the aid of the pupils 
themselves,’ while in the latter ‘ the 
government is altogether adminis- 
tered by masters.’ In order to re- 
ceive this aid of the pupils in the 
work of government, authority 
among the boys must, he says, be 
recognised and guaranteed by the 
masters. 

We will quote shortly, and regret 
that we cannot do so at greater 
length, from Dr. Moberly’s preface, on 
this and one or two other points :— 

It is of the first consequence to the 
success of such an institution, that such 
authority should be quite established— 
if possible that it should be ancient—but 
that, at any rate, by the consistency and 
undoubtingness with which it is upheld 
and supported by masters, the holders of 
it should feel free and safe in the due 
administration of it, and that those who 
are subject to it should habitually and of 
course submit to its due and legitimate 
exercise.—Preface, p. 12. 

Dr. Moberly then proceeds to 
speak of the more directly beneficial 
effects resulting from the institution 
of authority among the boys them- 
selves. He describes very truly the 
impossibility of one or many masters 
‘ penetrating into the real habits of 
language and acts of the boys, if the 
boys set themselves to be secret ;’ and 
says that, therefore, a system of go- 
vernment, in which the higher boys 
assist, gives ‘more security of essen- 
tial deep-seated goodness, than any 
other which can be devised. And 
he thus sums up these advantages of 
the system :— 

Comfort, security from wanton hurt, 
and general peace, succeed to a time of 
a very different sort, and very cheaply is 
such comfort bought by the temporary 
and regular services which are paid to 
the prepostors themselves.—P. 16. 

This is the heart and essence, con- 
tinues the Doctor, of the system of pub- 
lic school training, known under the 
somewhat odious name of fagging. It 
consists, essentially, of government among 
the boys themselves.——J0id. 

x 
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And on the following page we 
read,— 

But here I shall be reminded of various 
eruelties which in former times are said 
to have been exercised under this system. 
- « - « Some will object to compulsory 
joining at games, as at cricket or foot- 
ball ; others, to various menial services, 
said to be required of junior boys; 
others, to other specific duties exacted 
from the young boys by the prepostors* 
in different schools. Let it then be ob- 
served, that no such practices are by any 
means essential to the system which | 
uphold. Each, possibly all, of the par- 
ticular things which I have just men- 
tioned, might, if it were thought wise 
and good, be forbidden and prevented, 
without touching the essential parts of 
the really valuable system of fagging. 
What is essential is, that the authority 
above spoken of should be maintained 
real and effectual for its objects. What 
is dangerous to its essential character is, 
that the authority should be circum- 
scribed and pared away by needless and 
finical restrictions, or should be unsup- 
ported in times of trial and difficulty by 
the masters under whom it is held. But 
no such services do singly so belong to 
the genuine system of fagging, as a means 
of school training, as that they cannot be 
done away without destroying it, if the 
authorities of the school think it neces- 
sary.—Pp. 18, 19. 

Now, we have thus quoted Dr. 
Moberly's views because we wish to 
give as full an account of them as our 
space will allow; and we especially 
wish to do so, because, while we 

with the Doctor in very many 
of his positions, we yet think that, 
coming forward as he has done ex- 
pressly to defend the existing system 
of fagging as established at our pub- 
lic schools (at least as established at 
Winchester), he has not stated the 
question quite as fully as he ought 
to have done, nor given such an 
account of the system in defence of 
which he is writing as would enable 
@ person unacquainted with its work- 
ing to understand it. We undoubt- 
edly feel, that ‘the end which any 
master has in view in legalising fag- 
ging is, as the Doctor holds, to enable 
the masters to receive the co-opera- 
tion of certain of the boys in the 
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work of government. No doubt an 
upper boy is allowed to avail himself 
of the services of an under boy, and 
he compels his junior to perform cer- 
tain services, in order that his own 
authority may be well understood 
and firmly established. This, we 
hold, is the ides of all fagging. 
But it strikes us as being hardly 
fair to say, as the Doctor does, that 
the performance of certain duties by 
the junior boys for the seniors és not 
essential to the system which he up- 
holds. We cannot agree with him 
that the established authority of cer- 
tain boys in a school is the heart and 
essence of fagging. We believe that 
fagging is allowed mainly in order 
that such authority may be main- 
tained, and we are prepared to argue 
in favour of fagging as a very useful 
and effectual means of maintaining 
it; but we are quite unable to un- 
derstand how Dr. Moberly, after 
mentioning ‘compulsory joining at 
games,’ ‘ various menial services said 
to be required of junior boys,’ and 
‘other specific duties exacted from 
the young boys by the prepostors in 
different schools,’ can go on to say,— 
Let it be observed, that no such prac- 
tices are by any means essential to the 
system which I uphold. Each, possibly 
all, of the particular things which I have 
mentioned, might, if it were thought wise 
and good, be forbidden and prevented, 
without touching the essential parts of the 
really valuable system of fagging. 
Surely a master cannot forbid all 
his junior boys to perform any ser- 
vices whatever for their seniors, and 
yet leave the principle of fagging in- 
tact? We know of one master of a 
school who did, some years since, 
issue such a prohibition, and we have 
always understood, that though he 
by no means succeeded in abolish- 
ing fagging, yet he most certainly 
meant to do so, and did as far as 
his powers extended. And we feel 
sorry that Dr. Moberly has not so 
fully recognised, as it appears to us 
that he should have done, the simple 
fact, that wherever a system of fag- 
ging is legalised, there, of necessity, 
some among the senior boys are al- 


* Dr. M. insists on a difference between prepostors and monitors, which to us 


seems only a verbal difference. 


‘The power of prepostors,’ he writes, ‘must be 
something different from mere monitorial authority.’ 


But surely the most privileged 


class of boys, at any public school, may be styled, not as at Winchester, prepostors, 
but, as at some other schools, monitors ; and then monitorial authority may be pre- 
cisely the same thing with the authority of prepostors at Winchester. 
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lowed to require the performance of 
certain specific services by their 
juniors, because this is just the very 
ground on which the system is at- 
tacked by those who disapprove of 
it. The author of the pamphlet 
which we have placed at the head of 
these remarks makes a large con- 
cession concerning the importance of 
monitorial authority in a school, but 
he denies that the power of fagging 
in any way strengthens that autho- 
rity. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that, in attacking the 
whole system of fagging, he attacks 
precisely what Dr. Moberly says (and 
we think wrongly) is not essen- 
tial to the system; andso the Doc- 
tor’s arguments cannot be expected 
to have weight with him. He would 
say,—‘I hold, as you do, that au- 
thority ought to be established among 
the boys in a school; but I hold that 
it may be established without the aid 
of fagging.’ Let us hear what this 
writer has to say on the subject of 
monitor ial authority :— 

We believe the monitorial system, as 
established in the ancient foundation- 
schools, to have been a very valuable in- 
stitution. Its principle was to intrust a 
certain number of superior boys with the 
duty of maintaining the observance of the 
laws madefor the guidance and benefit of 
the whole school, in the chambers, and at 
times when it might be undesirable or 
impossible for the eyes of the authorities 
to be upon them. Its object was to raise 
a spirit of self-government and respect 
among the boys, and to promote, in the 
best sense of the expression, a manli- 
ness of mind and character, Juniors 
were taught obedience through the in- 
strumentality of senior boys, not to those 
senior boys themselves, but to rules laid 
down by the higher powers; and diso- 
bedience was not an offence against the 
prepostor, nor was it to be punished by 
him, but by those higher authorities to 
whom he was responsible, and to render 
whose interference unnecessary his office 
was created. But the life and soul of 
such a system is a vigilant and paternal 
superintendence, and it is easy to see 
how, in the absence of this, fagging 
would naturally arise. But how wide a 
difference is there between fagging and 
the system which has been just described ! 
The power of fagging indeed might be 
added to it, but it is in no way identified 
with it: it is not at all essential in order 
. render it effective. —Pamphlet, pp. 11, 
2 


‘And observe how this writer de- 
fines fagging :— 
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Fagging, he writes, to speak truly, is a 
power given to senior boys to use the 
services of those beneath them for their 
own comfort and pleasure. If the system 
is to be defended, it must be defended as 
such.—P, 7, 


We quote these words, not be- 
cause we agree with them, but in 
order to shew, what we are not in 
the least surprised to find, that the 
very point d’attaque of this writer, 
and, we should expect, of every op- 
ponent of the system of fagging, is 
the permission given to senior boys 
to require the performance of certain 
offices by their juniors. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the principal question. Ought 
fagging, as we understand the term, 
to exist in a public school ?—ought 
it to be legalised ?—ought junior 
boys to be required to perform any 
offices whatever for their seniors? 
We answer, without hesitation, They 
ought; and we will endeavour to 
prove our point. 

First, then, we fully agree with 
Dr. Moberly, that public and private 
schools differ essentially. Ina public 
school the government is adminis- 
tered, in a greater or less degree, 
through the instrumentality of the 
pupils themselves; in a private school 
it is administered altogether by the 
masters. We do not now wish to argue 
in favour ofthissystem. Its general 
wisdom is, for the most part, allowed. 
The immediate question which we 
have toconsideris, whether the system 
of fagging is indeed so connected with 
the proper maintenance of the au- 
thority of the senior boys, as that 
it ought to be legalised. We believe 
that it is. We believe this, not be- 
cause, as the author of the pam- 
phlet states, ‘fagging is a power 
given to the senior boys to use the 
services of those beneath them for 
their own comfort and pleasure,’ 
but because the authority of an 
upper boy, call him what you will, 
prepostor, or monitor, or aught else, 
becomes a mere nominis umbra, unless 
he have the power of enforcing the 
obedience of those who are below 
him in the school. The sort of ser- 
vices which he has a moral right to 
require involves a grave question ; 
but it stands quite apart from the 
point as to whatier he ought to 
exact any services at all. And we 
are fully prepared to argue, that if 
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a senior boy is to be invested with 
such authority as shall render him 
of any real use to the masters, he 
must have the right of enforcing 
obedience to himself, as something 
quite distinct from obedience to them. 
Dr. Moberly says, ‘ Do not wantonly 
interfere with those various and, 
perhaps, ridiculous usages of service, 
the effect of which is to bind toge- 
ther ....older and younger boys.’ 
The Doctor is right, but he does 
not go far enough. We would 
rather say, Define carefully the ex- 
act services which the senior boy has 
a right to require, and, depend upon 
it, he will not be respected, and 
will enjoy, comparatively, no au- 
thority, if you do not allow him to 
enforce the performance of them. 
Our belief is, that such power 
of enforcing obedience is necessary 
for the establishment of discipline, 
not merely among boys at school, 
but among young persons every- 
where. We believe it to be ne- 
cessary, even where many feelings, 
which cannot be expected to influ- 
ence boys in their relations with each 
other, come into play. A father, 
for instance, has a right to claim the 
obedience of his son to an extent 
to which one boy cannot pretend to 
claim the obedience of his school- 
fellow. Filial affection and respect 
are powerful engines, yet few fathers, 
we apprehend, would repose such 
confidence in them, as to relinquish 
all other meansof enforcing obedience 
totheir will. And if this principle be 
sound—if it be true that a senior boy, 
in order to have real authority, shall 
ssess the power of enforcing obe- 
ience, we believe it to be also true, 
that there ought to exist some visi- 
ble proof that he possesses such a 
power. Such proof a well-ordered 
system of fagging affords. Ifa father 
never desire his boy to perform any 
service for him, the boy will, in all 
probability, soon forget that his duty 
requires him to do so when he is 


bidden; and his general feeling of 


respect and of obedience will be- 
come insensibly, but surely, weak- 
ened. So if a senior boy, gene- 
rally understood to be invested with 
some kind of authority, is yet so con- 
scious of his lack of power that he 
never requires any service to be 
performed, it will not be long be- 
fore the junior boys become tho- 
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roughly convinced that he has no 
authority at all. 

Suppose an upper boy wishes to 
have an hour's cricket, and desires 
one junior boy to come and bowl 
to him, and another to ‘fag out,’ 
and is refused, where is his authority ? 
You may talk about the advantages 
of monitorial authority as long as you 
please—you may say that it is highly 
important that senior boys should 
maintain good discipline when the 
masters cannot be present; but you 
are very ignorant of human nature, 
if you believe that their authority 
can survive your withdrawal from 
them of the right to exercise it. 

Again, if you expect the elder 
boys in a school to take much of 
the hard work of the masters, yet 
withhold from them all those ad- 
vantages which may serve to lighten 
their labour, you will find yourself 
mistaken. It is not a pleasurable 
task, even to a master who has 
unquestioned power to fall back 
upon, to maintain good order and dis- 
cipline, especially out of school. He 
often finds his work sufficiently irk- 
some; how then can an upper boy 
perform it? His own sympathies 
are much more frequently with 
his schoolfellows than with his 
masters. He will not find his popu- 
larity increase, as he becomes a more 
strict and efficient monitor. Do you 
think it likely that he will volun- 
tarily incur odium in order to 
maintain discipline, which he has no 
effectual means of enforcing, and his 
reward for enforcing which is to be 
the mere consciousness that he is 
acting as his masters would have him 
act? All we can say is, that your 
expectations, if they are such, are 
infinitely less practical than the most 
visionary ideas which any men have 
formed concerning the advantages 
likely to be derived from a system of 
fagging. How is such a monitor 
to enforce the authority of the mas- 
ters? How is he to enforce obe- 
dience to them, as distinct from obe- 
dience to himself? By reporting to 
the masters those who refuse to obey 
their orders, given through him? 
Surely not. Boys ought not to be 
encouraged to carry constant com- 

laints to the masters; their own 
ates will be materially damaged by 
the practice, and the authority of 
the masters will be gradually sapped 
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and undermined. If the principle 
involved in the direction, 

Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 

nodus, 
be ever applicable to the ordinary 
relations of life, it is strictly appli- 
cable here. 

And here we must notice a most 
unwarrantable assumption made by 
the author of the pamphlet. Be- 
cause abuses have occurred under 
the system of fagging, therefore he 
jumps at once to the conclusion, 
not merely that abuses must neces- 
sarily exist, but further, that when 
they do exist they must as neces- 
sarily be tolerated. ‘The right of 
fagging,’ he says, ‘being conceded, 
oppression must infallibly from time 
to time occur.’ This seems some- 
thing like an assumption. But what 
follows ? 

And when it does occur, those who 
have conceded the power must as in- 
fallibly close their eyes to the conse- 
quences, Faults which necessarily spring 
out of any system which men have pro- 
nounced to be good cannot be regarded 
by them with impartiality. — Pamphlet, 
p- 14, 

We seldom met with a more vi- 
rulent non sequitur. We should 
think it about as fair to argue thus: 
—‘ The right of a magistrate to com- 
mit an offender for trial, or to deal 
with him summarily, being conceded, 
oppression must infallibly from time 
to time occur (for magistrates are 
but men and liable to error). And 
when it does occur the Government, 
who have conceded to him this 
power, must as infallibly close their 
eyes to the consequences; for they 
cannot regard with impartiality faults 
which spring necessarily out of a sys- 
tem which they have pronounced to be 
good.’ But wedeny both of our au- 
thor’s positions. If, indeed, he argued 
that instances of oppression must, not 
unfrequently, occur in every school— 
that where a number of boys are 
collected together, of various ages, 
various tempers, and very unequal 
physical power, more or less of 
tyranny is sure to occur, and that it 
is, therefore, the duty of a master to 
guard against the exercise of this 
tyranny as far as he can, we should 
agree both with his premises and his 
conclusion, and should assure him, 
over and above, that one reason for 
legalising the system of fagging is to 
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throw impediments in the way of 
the exercise of this tyranny. For 
we understand a master who is fa- 
vourable to the system of fagging 
not to reason thus,—* Tyranny must 
exist in this school, and I had rather 
have the ¢yranny of a few than that of 
the many ; but rather to say, ‘ Ty- 
ranny will certainly exist if I do not 
interfere, and, therefore, I will make 
a set of laws which shall, as far as is 
possible, obviate the exercise of ty- 
ranny by a well-understood salutary 
system of government.’ That a mas- 
ter so reasoning, and laying down 
such laws as he thinks likely to be 
efficacious, may be disappointed in 
the result, we can well understand ; 
but that this tyranny is the result of 
a constituted system of fagging re- 
mains yet to be proved. 

Again, it still less follows that in 
schools where the fagging system 
prevails, the authors of the system 
shut their eyes to oppression when 
by chance it occurs. As Dr. Arnold 
allowed that the authority of boys 
over their schoolfellows required to 
be carefully watched, lest it should be 
abused, so must every schoolmaster 
of common sense feel. And if he is 
alive to his own duty, he will watch 
it carefully. He will impress on 
the minds of the senior boys that 
their power is by no means either 
undefined or irresponsible. And he 
will guard against their exceeding 
the power which he has thought fit 
to commit to them, with at least as 
much care as the master, who wholly 
prohibits fagging, will guard against 
the violation of his rules. 

We do not profess to know what 
services a senior boy is allowed to 
exact from a junior at Winchester. 
Dr. Moberly does not inform us. 
But we have some acquaintance with 
the regulations of another of our 
public schools; and, bearing them 
in mind while we write, we will 
proceed to the most practical part 
of this question, namely, the sort 
of services which junior boys may 
fairly and properly be required to 
render to their seniors—in other 
words, what ought to be the work 
of a fag. 

The services which the upper boys 
at a public school have or have 
not a moral right to exact from their 
juniors, may be classed under two 
general tasks They are either such 
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as the servants may, and therefore 
ought, to perform, or such as they 
ought not, and cannot. Junior 
boys ought not to be required to 
perform services for their seniors 
such as devolve in a private family 
on the domestics; but they may and 
ought to be required to perform those 
in which servants cannot well inter- 
fere. This rule will, no doubt, set a 
fag free fromthe performance of many 
acts of service which were commonly 
rendered by his class many years 
since, and which may, for aught we 
know, be rendered even now in some 
schools. We do not, of necessity, 
abuse the old state of things because 
we consider it ill suited in some 
respects to our present condition. 
But ill-suited in much of its detail 
it certainly is, and that really bene- 
ficial part of the fagging system 
goes on better where it is not required 
to perform any decidedly menial 
services. 

Doubtless there are many practical 
men who do not agree with us in 
this view of the subject. They 
consider that modern notions, as to 
certain menial offices being degrad- 
ing, are absurd, and that the dis- 
— enforced and the habit of 
self-dependence produced by requir- 
ing the sons of gentlemen, at a 
certain age, to perform such offices, 
are too valuable to be given up. 
With such an opinion we have no 
desire to quarrel. But it is not our 
own opinion. ‘True indeed it is that 
there may be nothing degrading in 
blacking a boot, or sweeping out a 
study, or washing up of cups and 
saucers, or toasting of bread, per se. 
Yet, inasmuch as we are all crea~ 
tures of habit, we cannot easily rid 
ourselves of the idea that these acts 
being the duty of servants in every 
— family had better be per- 
ormed by servants in schools. In- 
deed, if the performance of such 
services were, in any sense, a neces- 
sary part of the training of a boy at 
school, we do not know why he 
should be entirely exempted from 
them at home. But while he is free 
from them, he is not exempted when 
in his father’s family from the 
performance of such services as those 
to which he ought to be liable 
in his character of a fag. And 
further, unless it can be proved 

these menial services ought to 
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form part of the duty of a fag, 
we would much prefer to see him 
set free from their performance on 
this other ground — namely, that 
it is difficult to avoid the idea that a 
schoolmaster requires him to perform 
them, in order to save himself the 
expense of a large staff of servants. 
And this suspicion clearly ought to 
be avoided. We feel anything but 
admiration for the man who has 
amassed a large fortune as a school- 
master, while his boys have been 
either badly fed, or badly served, or 
insufficiently attended to in any of 
their requirements. 

But there is another class of 
services which servants cannot fitly 
perform, and in which the assist- 
ance of _— boys may be properly 
required, mainly in order that there 
may thus be given an evident proof 
that the senior boys have the power 
of enforcing obedience. 

First in order, we may mention 
the assisting in games—as, the ‘ fag- 
ging out’ at cricket; the taking care 
of the bats and balls; the seeing that 
a football is ready for action when it 
is wanted ; the joining in a game of 
football; and so forth. These are 
not menial services, they are things 
quite apart; for the servants of 
the school cannot play with the upper 
boys. It would be evidently unfit 
that they should. And as tothe idea 
that it is unkind to allow an upper 
boy to call a junior boy to act as his 
long-stop, when the junior would 
rather be handling a bat for himself, 
we can only say that we do not agree 
with it. It is not good for boys, 
any more than for men, always to 
have their own way; in the present 
instance the restraint to which the 
junior is subjected proves two-fold 
advantageous. It will not only make 
the boy a much better cricketer than 
he would have been had he been left 
to follow his own devices, but it will 
give him a habit of obedience, and will 
teach him to render himself generally 
useful. On the same grounds, we see 
no possible objection to a fag being 
required to make tea and coffee for 
his master. The youth is in the 
habit of fagging his sister, if not his 
mother, to the same extent when he 
is at home; and we know not on what 
ground he should object to render 
himself thus useful when at school. 
To say that he will infallibly be 
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thrashed if the tea is not strong 
enough, or if he has forgotten to in- 
sert a pinch of chicory in the coffee, 
is not in our opinion any sufficient 
reason against his being required thus 
to exert himself. Doubtless, if his 
master chances to be an unfeeling 
bully, he will find some means of 
letting his fag know that he is so. 
But this possible, or, if you will, 
probable abuse (and more than pro- 
bable it certainly is not), does not 
ae us against what we fully 

lieve to be on the whole a very 
useful discipline. And in truth, 
while the probability that an un- 
kind and unfeeling upper boy will 
abuse the authority entrusted to him, 
and bully his fags, serves as a power- 
ful ad captandum argument against 
the whole system, it may still be 
doubted whether such boys as are dis- 
posed to use authority in a tyrannical 
manner are likely to have even as 
much opportunity to doso ina school, 
in which fagging is established on 
sound principles, as in one where the 
masters steadfastly oppose any ap- 
proach to such a system. For, that 


which serves more than anything 
else to keep things in their proper 


places in a public school, and to pre- 
vent the strong from vane 
over the weak, is the force of gene 
opinion. Many a boy who would 
fain be a tyrant if he could, has been 
prevented from tyrannising by the 
fear of unpopularity. We readily 
grant that such a motive is a low 
one, but it has frequently been 
found effectual. Now, general opi- 
nion is much more likely to be 
declared on the side of humanity, 
and to be opposed to an arbitrary 
exercise of power, where the mode- 
rate exercise of authority is allowed, 
than where it is wholly forbidden. 
General opinion in a school takes its 
tone, for the most part, not from the 
feelings of the junior boys, but of the 
seniors. And if they are debarred 
from the exercise of all authority, 
they are far less likely to set their 
faces against one of their own num- 
ber who exceeds the rule of right, 
than if certain limits are plainly de- 
fined, within which both he and they 
might have enjoyed all those privi- 
leges to which they could fairly think 
themselves entitled. 

Again, there can be no reasonable 


objection to a fag making himself 
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generally useful in the performance 
of such trivial services as an elder 
brother commonly expects his junior 
to perform for him—as in ing 
his books out of school, fetching 
his coat and slippers, and so forth. 
To many persons it may appear 
ridiculous even to mention such 
points of detail. But we have 
seen for ourselves how things work 
where fagging is wholly forbidden ; 
and we know that a master who 
means to carry his point must 
positively interdict a younger boy 
from performing any such service for 
asenior. And this is not surprising. 
A master must either op all fag- 
ging on principle, or else he must 
admit the principle, and regulate the 
mode in which it is to be carried out. 
If he positively forbid every overt 
act by which one boy may minister 
to the convenience or comfort of 
another, unless in cases in which the 
junior is a perfectly willing agent, 
his rule is as decidedly violated by 
the boy who orders another to carry 
his books out of school, as it would 
be if he desired his junior to ‘ fag 
out’ for him at cricket. Now, 
does it not seem an absurdity to lay 
down 2 law, which shall aim at the 
absolute prevention of the exercise 
of authority in such matters as those 
of which we are speaking? For in 
the first place, it is quite useless for 
any master, even the severest discipli- 
narian, to attempt so to control human 
nature. And in the second place, if 
he could do ail that he wished, he 
would not do good, but harm. For 
we are not meant to be independent 
of each other. We do not live 
& Bios porwrns, We are sent into 
society, that we may assist one ano- 
ther by the interchange of kind 
offices. But we do not, for the most 
naturally perform these offices. 
Ve need to be taught our duty in 
these as in other matters. We need 
some en in them, before we find 
our pleasure in them. And as we 
believe that our common public 
school system is precisely that, in, and 
by means of which a selfish, inde- 
pendent spirit, is most likely to be 
furnished with an effectual antidote, 
so we can conceive few situations in 
life more certainly calculated to 
cherish a proud, selfish, disobliging 
spirit, than a school in which every 
small boy might justify his own 
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natural unwillingness to oblige, by 
the plea that in doing so he would 
be disobeying a positive order. 

In fagging, the reciprocity, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might observe, is not all 
on one side. We have just alluded 
to the fact, that the interchange of 
kind offices between boy and boy is 
as much a duty as between man and 
man. It is certain that in most 
cases there is much of this inter- 
a between an upper boy and 
his fag. The fag does not look 
on his master as a tyrant whom he 
obeys only through compulsion, and 
for whom he has no kind feel- 
ing. While they are together at 
school, the master has many an op- 

rtunity of assisting and protecting 

is fag; and when he is not wholly 
wanting in all good spirit, he does so 
often. And we know that many a 
firm. friendship subsists in after life 
between those who have been thus 
related at school. Only two or three 
days ago we heard of a young friend 
of our own, who has just arrived 
in India, and who spoke of the plea- 
sure which he derived from meeting 
at Madras a young officer, whose fag 
he had been only four or five years 
previously, and who now was able to 
render him services far more im- 
rtant than any that he had exacted 
om his fag at school. 

We believe, then, that the master 
of a public school is best discharging 
his duty to the mass of boys com- 
mitted to his care, when, feeling it to 
be essential to the right working of 
his system that he shall commit 
authority to some among his senior 
boys, he empowers them to use the 
services of their juniors in such man- 
ner as. he himself shall point out. 
His own careful, steady supervision, 
is indeed necessary, in order to pre- 
vent the existence of abuses. He will 
probably feel it his duty to interfere 
at times in individual cases. Laws 
good for the majority of boys may 
need to be modified in order to meet 
such cases. And he must be ready to 
modify them. So far from assuming 
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that oppression must infallibly occur, 
and that he must as infallibly close 
his eyes to it, every good man will 
strive to make his system as com- 
gy a guard against oppression as 

e can. While he feels that he 
owes a duty to his senior boys, 
and is convinced that, if they are 
to be useful to him in maintain- 
ing authority in his absence, the 
must themselves be invested wit 
bond fide authority, he will be not 
less alive to the conviction that he 
owes an important duty to those 
younger and weaker boys; that he 
really stands to them én loco parentis ; 
and that it is his duty and his pri- 
vilege to shield them, as far as he is 
able, from injustice. 

Let it not be said that the system 
of fagging which is here defended is 
an imaginary, not areal one. What- 
ever might have been the case half 
a century ago, every thing severe or 
harsh is entirely discountenanced on 
the part of our public schools; and 
it is therefore probable that the 
roughness which characterised them 
in the days of our grandfathers was 
more owing to the general habits of 
society than to school customs. At 
all events, the spirit which would 
deny all moral good to a system 
under which the best and ablest of 
our contemporaries have been reared 
is not a good one. Fagging may be 
abused where masters are either 
blind or prejudiced. So may disci- 
pline of every sort. But the fault 
of such abuse does not die in the 
spirit of discipline itself, but in the 
unfitness of blind and prejudiced men 
to conduct it. ' On the whole, there- 
fore, if the question be fairly put, we 
shall give our vote for the retention 
of the system as in well-regulated 
schools we now find it. Indeed we 
may go further. Without some 
system of modified fagging there 
must be a constant and prying inter- 
ference by the master, don which 
nothing can more tend to stint, and 
ultimately extinguish, all openness of 
character in the pupil. 





LOOSE LEAVES 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NORWEGIAN FISHER. 


Ture West Coast. 


Cuar. I. Fiswers As THEY ARE AND HAVE BEEN. 


N°t a bad day's work, swift, fairy 
4 river! If not able to gain more 
in this remote glen, a man might 
feed a family with the harvest of 
his angling skill. A reeling harvest 
it would be, though no Bacchanalian 
one. Here, indeed, the father who 
spared the rod might be suspected of 
hating his child. 

Yet, little do the natives profit by 
this stream of plenty flowing beside 
their homesteads; they are as unaf- 
fectedly thankful for a gift of fish they 
should themselves have taken, as 
they are artless in their own unso- 
phisticated efforts to captivate. 

Just look at that thing meant for 
a rod; a young pine-tree, about 
fourteen feet long, not much slen- 
derer than a hop-pole. The line is 
of triple cord, such as one would 
use for the sheets of a skiff: this is 
made fast to the thinner end of the 
sapling. Then comes the hook,—a 
cod-hook, fastened with wire to the 
line ; and over the hook and far up 
the wire ten or twelve lobworms are 
writhing in unison-—an obscene sight. 
Thus armed on Saturday afternoon 
— for, unlike the natives of the 
eastern districts, the husbandman of 
Bergenstift remembers the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy,—and the work- 
man who does so truly, will be very 
likely to enjoy the Saturday well — 
thus armed, the cotter hies to the 
roughest rapid; and just below the 
dark rock, behind which the stream 
divides with foam and din, he drops 
his barbed and most barbarous bait. 

A big fish bites—then comes the 
tug of war; while, utterly con- 
founded, we stand like a note of ad- 
miration. When at length we re- 
cover our speculative faculties, we 
cannot decide on which to lay the 
odds. Shall the fish be hauled ashore, 
or the man into the river? The 
salmon has the best of it as yet; 
but moral courage always backs 
pluck. See how it works now. See, 
clenching his teeth with all the 
energy of <omparetion, the man has 
thrown himself backward against the 


bank. The shingle rattles, and he 
rattles-with it— down, down. Ilis 
outspread feet, well aimed, have hit 
that point of rock. And now, that 
purchase gained, pull fish, pull boor; 
ull for your very lives! High, 
high above the native’s head and 
over the bank behind, the huge fish 
flies, and with it fly the cord and 
le. 

Well done, most sturdy rustic! 
you have landed your fish; and 
what could P——, or P——, or 
w—, or, S—, or old Christo- 
pher himself do more? Let me look 
at your booty. Ay, gaunt-jawed, 
lanky-bodied, square-tailed, broad, 
clumsy-finned, dingy, greyish, yel- 
lowish, spotty. A very fair speci- 
men of the bull-trout, or gray-trout 
— Salmo griseus, sometimes called 
eriox ; a misprint, I take it, for esioz, 
which might be freely interpreted 
pike-ish : that is to say, sharpset. 

‘There, my man, there is a fatter 
fish for your Sunday dinner.’ 

‘Thanks and honour be his! 
Thanks, thanks! We get none so 
fat behind the stones. You will 
have been taking this in the stream 
with your flies? The goodwife shall 
have this to smoke.’ 

No, I should think they never do 
get such as that with which I glad- 
dened the poor man’s heart, from 
behind the stones. For what true 
salmon, fresh run and fraught with 
all the vigorous aspirations the sea 
inspires, would lurk behind a stone, 
and deign to swallow, basely hid, a 
sweaty clown’s most loathsome lure? 

As I lay in the sublime calm of 
that midsummer night stretched on 
the grass beside my last salmon, I 
thought what cleverer fishers the 
Normen were of old—fishers of men. 
But the will and the might have 
gone from them. Have they for- 
gotten the glory and the guilt? — 

How many a scene of eld revives 
for me in such hours as these! Can 
I not hear the voice of bygone days, 
not always harsh and weapon-toned, 
as trumpet-call or slogan-cry, but 
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gentle, as the voice of this thoughtful 
hour, when all, even man’s wayward 
heart, is lulled to rest ? 

Might not two old-fashioned skip- 
pers, returning home on such a 
night from one of their fishing ex- 
cursions, feel the influence of the 
hour; and savages, pirates, heathens 
though they were, speak gently one 
to the other for once by the way, 
just as respectable people in these 
respectable days would speak about 
the weather, and money-matters, and 
retiring from business, and such- 
like? We will give them their old 
title of viking; so the Norwegian 
skippers used to be called of yore. 
It was a very respectable rank of 
commercial life in those days :— 

The Younger Viking. 

There is a peaceful joy in this mild air 

I’ve never known before, save when the 
waves 

Were bounding ‘neath the lifeful sea- 
bird’s breast, 

Whose white wings bore me on a lucky 
cruise. 

Believe me Harald, landsmen have their 
joys ! 

The Eider Viking. 

I never doubted it, oldfriend. The boor, 

Who, plodding, tills the patient, grateful 
ground, 

Knows not, ’tis true, the exultant sense 
of life 

That thrills the veins and flashes in the 
eye, 

When, - inits eagerness, the mast 

Bends ‘neath the press of full, hope- 
speeding sails. 

But he oft plods in peace, from neigh- 
bouring brake, 

The blackbird cheering him with gladd’n- 


ing song, 

While foul winds whistle shrilly in the 
shrouds 

To us who plough the ever-restless sea. 

Our life is for quick bosoms. But there 
comes 

A tide in life when man’s heart yearns 
for rest. 





They were strange beings, those 
heroes of old; strange characters of 
good and evil— very like ourselves. 
But, beholding them through the 
cloud-veil of antiquity, we think 
them giants; as, seen through our 
climate’s mists, our own dear hills 
seem alps. 

I the Fair-haired was roused 
to win a monarchy and free a nation 


Loose Leaves from the Note-Book 
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Sooner or later, as our spirits are, 
That longing for repose creeps o’er us all. 
Peace is a plant deep-rooted in this earth ; 
A kindly plant, well loving mortal ground. 
Though meek as fragrant, ’tis aspiring 


ever ; ; 
And, as sweet woodbine round the loftiest 


tree, 
Entwines its tendrils round the loftiest 
mind. 


Oft in the stilly watch of night, 

When stars are beckoning stars from the 
blue deep, 

And, lulled asleep, the wild waves softly 
dream, 

I’ve thought ’t would be a glorious life 
to sail 

From isle to isle, a minister of peace. 


The Younger Viking. 
*T was an ennobling dream ! 


The Elder Viking. 
And, as a dream, 
Unworthy of one sober waking thought. 
How could we live, good Howard, but for 
war? 
We are not bred to till the patient ground, 
To plough and harrow the benignant 
breast 
Of earth, who, woman-like, still fondly 
grants 
Most unto him who works her most annoy. 
We’re not broke in to stoop with stiffen- 


ing backs, 

To reap ripe corn, to mow the sickly 
grass, 

To tend the lowing kine, to fleece poor 
sheep, 

To stun our senses with the flail’s dull 
sound ; 

To drowse through winter o’er the smoky 
hearth, 

And yawn, and listen to some dotard’s 
tale : 


Our souls are not so tempered, I suspect. 

No, let our war-keels plough the unfur- 
row’d sea, 

Our bravely-wielded swords their harvest 
reap ; 

And, as for peace, who'll sounder sleep 
than we 

In some gem-radiant garden of the deep ? 





from the ceaseless stinging of a 
hornet-swarm of petty tyrants, by 
one taunting word from a blue-eyed 
girl’s proud lip; and having, by 
sheer lawless might, gained that 
kingdom, moved by the conscious- 
ness which never can be quite era- 
dicated from the heart of a man, he 
sought to sanctify his power by right, 


framing just and timely laws, and 
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fencing his despotic throne with the 
bulwarks of his people’s love. Little 
mercy did he shew towards those 
who transgressed his laws; and, in- 
deed, though ambition elevated him 
above the petty deeds of violence 
and wrong in which his rivals gloried, 
he was not so great as to be an ex- 
ception to the rule that teaches us to 
look for least clemency from those 
who stand most in need of forgive- 
ness. Although King Harald’s strong 
hand could never reach the sea- 
rovers at sea, he knew well how to 
make his new laws respected on 
shore ; and the coast of Norway be- 
came inhospitable to those who 
sought its harbours only to recruit 
their lawless strength. For though 
piracy enjoyed too wide a field for 
the dominion of law, harrying, or 
making plundering swoops ashore, 
was denounced as a capital crime; 
and the young law soon cried to its 
author to prove that it had not been 
made utterly in vain. 

The king’s most valued friend, 
Ronald, earl of More, had by his 
wife Hilda two sons, Rolf and Thorer. 
Rolf, the elder, was surnamed ‘the 
Walker,’ while his younger brother 
was called ‘the Silent.’ Rolf grew 
up to be a great viking, as the Nor- 
men called their sea-warriors of old. 
The word is from the same root as 
our ‘fight, and is still retained by 
the Irish, by whom, to this day, a 
fighter is called ‘ fichim.’ His surname 
of ‘ the Walker,’ he gained by making 
all his excursions ashore on foot; a 
habit that, it seems, was as remarkable 
in Norway then, as it is astonishing 
in any one above the very lowest 
labouring class in the country now. 
Neither humility nor poverty could 
have moved him to. this eccentricity ; 
nor does history authorize us to be- 
lieve that, like many a modern hero, 
he took pride and found profit in 
using his legs. But though we may 
venture to surmise that from this, 
the great progenitor of Norman chi- 
valry, many nobles and many sim- 
pletons of England inherit their pe- 
destrian powers, most confidently 
may we assert that the relish shewn 
by our forefathers at high and holy 
festivals for horse-rumpsteak and 
horse-blood soup has descended unto 
us, by whom it is no less tastefully 
exhibited in deep study and profound 
knowledge of the mysteries of horse- 
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flesh; of which, though forbidden 
now by imperious fashion to partake, 
either roasted or boiled, we do often, 
in our ingenuous youth, contrive to 
make so nicea hash of. But let us be 
thankful that, in a nation of rough- 
riders by sea and by land, our great 
progenitor was born to walk—literally 
born to walk; for, so tall and stal- 
worth was he, no horse in Norway 
could carry him. Nor is this im- 
probable ; for though in the great 
valleys horses of ordinary size and 
power now abound, they are not the 
true Norwegian breed, but a cross, 
very lately introduced between the 
Danish horse and the native pony. 

The real breed is now to be found 
pure only in Bergenstift and Telly- 
mark. Beautiful creatures they are, 
—fine-boned, high-spirited, and a 
cious ; but far below the height that 
would render them fit chargers for a 
warrior of respectable calibre, even 
though he left his iron at home, and 
rode like the frenzied champions of 
yore to the combat. 

Take it any way, his position astride 
one of these national steeds could not 
be much more agreeable than was that 
of the high-souled Celtic chieftain, 
whose untrammelled limbs were 
trotted in a bottomless sedan from 
Calton Hill to Holyrood to do homage 
to hisking. And, like that Highland 
hero, the warrior might with reason 
say, ‘But for the honour of the 
thing he would as lief have walked.’ 
So walk Rolf did,—though not in 
the paths of peace. 

Having returned one summer from 
one of those free-trading voyages to 
which his countrymen were in those 
days partial, after laying up his 
ships in dry docks—which may yet 
be seen in the island of Vikr—being 
desirous of passing the tim: ~ecessary 
for refitting in a way that wo. '1 make 
pleasure profitable, he toc’ an ex- 
cursion ashore, gathering freely and 
easily by the way provisions enough 
to victual his ships for the next 
voyage. But having forgotten to 
chaffer for these stores in a dry, 
landsmanlike way, or pay for them 
in other coin than that which was 
then current at sea, the churlish 
boors grumbled so grievously that 
King Harald could not help hearing 
them. Now, having been at the 
pains of giving his subjects much 
good advice in the shape of laws, his 
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majesty, like every other human 
being who gives advice before it is 
asked, took it very ill of those who 
resumed to think for themselves. 
Vhat, above all things, he had 
warned his subjects to avoid, was 
their ae on such harrying 
incursions as this of Rolf. Such a 
foray was called ‘a stroke ashore ;’ 
and, until Harald astonished the na- 
tives with his criminal code, was 
regarded as a matter of course,—a 
necessary evil, just as many respect- 
able people in England regard the 
press- gang system of our navy. 
And, indeed, there is as much to be 
said for the one as for the other. 
Expediency suggested, necessity de- 
termined, and power effected both. 
There is, indeed, much to be said on 
both sides. The gangs of neither 
practised any useless cruelty, only 
used so much force as was necessary 
for their success, and bore no earthly 
sort of ill-will to those whom they 
thus visited. That the impressment 
of cattle should have been put a stop 
to by law in the ninth century in 
barbarous, heathen Norway, and the 
impressment of their fellow-beings 
carried on in the nineteenth century 
by authority of the civilized rulers 
of Christian Britain, is a fact which 
I leave to the consideration of those 
who are better read in the ‘ highest 
branch’ of the history of the animal 
kingdom. 

I return to my sheep, whose bleat- 
ings reached their crowned head's 
ears. Whatever may have influenced 
the character of that heathen king, 


Cuar. ITI. 


A war-lure is sounding 
Afar o’er the firth, 

The blue waves are bounding 
And sparkling with mirth ; 

Though buoying barks laden 
With axes and spears, 

Like blue eyes of maiden 
Glad, smiling through tears. 


White bosoms are heaving 
With foreboding fears, 
Stout hearts melt at leaving 
All man’s life endears ; 
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unto him, seriously, is due the good 
and glorious fame of being the founder 
and defender of law in the North. 
In vain Hilda interceded for her son. 
To Harald friendship was dear, but 
justice sacred. Then did the: mo- 
ther’s pride of heart gush forth 
in rugged, vengeful rhyme. Hear 
her, the old heathen aristocrat! how 
she jeered the keeper of the sheepish 
asant-flock—this brother of coarse- 
anded boors—this great, new-fan- 
gled people-king !— 
Hard is thy kingly hand, 
Brother of boors so bold ! 
Like a wolf from the fold, 
Far from his fatherland 
Dauntless Rolf’s driven. 
But, by high Heaven ! 
Wolf-like though be thy mood, 
Of such a wolf beware ! 
Badly thy flocks will fare 
In the dale, in the wood, 
Lack he e’er food. 


So the young raven was driven 
from its native cliff, elsewhere to 
seek its prey. And Rolf went forth 
with his six war-ships, an outlaw 
from the land of his father’s gods,— 
soon, beneath a milder sky, un- 
softened in all but name, to found a 
nation for himself; and, mightier 
than the mightiest king, bequeath 
unto the blood of Rollo’s race power 
over thrones; and unto future ages 
the spirit of his laws and deeds, 
to live through other laws and other 
deeds, on and on, and still to live 
when mortal laws and mortal deeds 
of death and sin shall be no more. 


Tue Last Spa-x1na. 


But steel hauberg covers 
All feeling of grief, 
And parting of lovers 
Like death’s struggle’s brief. 


Away! The wild war-call is sounding. 
Away! Those barb’d sea-coursers bound- 
ing 
No longer brook delay. 
Away! No time for sorrow’s sighing ! 


With one long kiss to vows replying 
‘ Farewell !’—Away ! away ! 


The blue-eyed laughing waves, Ocean’s wild, fickle daughters, 
Play gleefully round the war-steeds of the deep, 

That, bearing up proudly, seem spurning the waters 
That roll o’er the vast halls where tired seamen sleep. 
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They’ve sailed.—Mighty souls of dead heroes, who hover 
O’er sea and land, guiding the course of the brave ; 

Ward brow of kind father ! shield breast of true lover ! 
Till homeward, triumphant, they wend o’er the wave. 


O’er the rough northern wave 
Gallop north sea-steeds, 

Bearing their riders brave 
Whither their weird leads. 


Unto life’s glory-crown, 
Guerdon of great deeds ; 

Or to death’s icy frown, 
Whither their fate speeds. 


Long will love-seeking eyes 
Watch the waste waters ; 
Far may love waft your sighs, 
Norway's fair daughters ! 


Love’s island ever 
Looms o’er life’s main, 
Though man’s heart never 
Near it again. 


Kind thoughts will hover o’er 
His brow who woke them ; 

Love’s blue flowers cover o’er 
Her breast who broke them. 


Another version of those olden 
times rose before me more vividly. 
In the laughing light of a lovely 
summer morning lay before me 
the Scotland-threatening fleet of 
Hakon Hakonson, steering proudly 
from that dark, solemn shore; the 
galleys with their beaks of burnished 
brass, and long, low decks, sur- 
rounded with shields of furbished 
steel, the hammocks of our fore- 
fathers, serving them for bed and 
bier; the bleached sails set, like 
spread swan-wings, to catch every 
breath of the coy morning air, until 
the narrow entrance of the stilly 
crag-pent girth is passed, and they 
brace up to the fresh sea-breeze. 
The king’s own ship, built for that 
expedition, is in the van, proudly 
leading that proud armament to de- 
struction. And yet that expedition 
was undertaken in righteousness,— 
if retribution be ever right. 

Alexander III. of Scotland had 
long had an eye to the dominion of 
the Sudroyjar,—so were the Western 
Isles and the Isle of Man then called. 
The King of Man had been powerful 
enough to maintain his right; but the 
Hebrides were the rocks on which the 
jealousy of the Scottish king broke, 
—on which the pride of the Norse 
king was wrecked. Nineteen years 
before, Alexander II. had sent re- 
verend ambassadors, bishops, to King 


Hakon, praying him to renounce all 
claim to those islands, which, it was 
then alleged, had been wrongfully 
wrested from the Scottish crown, in 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, by 
Magnus Barefoot. This modest re- 
quest being quietly refused, the Norse 
king was desired to name the sum of 
money for which he would relinquish 
those islands to the Scottish throne. 

But Hakon made answer, and said 
that the Western Isles, including 
Lewis, Skye, North and South Uist, 
Rona, Mull and the Calf of Mull, 
Tyrve, Iona, Isla, Arran, Gigha, the 
two Cumbrays, Bute, besides the 
peninsula of Cantire and the Isle of 
Man, had never belonged to the 
Scots at all, and, consequently, could 
never have been taken from them ; 
but that King Magnus had found 
them suffering under the brutal sway 
of one Guthry, a Norse rebel, and 
had enabled them to return to their 
allegiance to Norway. Thus, the 
right being his country’s, his re- 
nunciation of it could avail nothing ; 
for whatever is right must be right 
for ever. And as for setting a price 
on those possessions, he thanked his 
God he was neither so poor nor so 
mean as to sell his birthright. And 
with that flea in the ear the reverend 
ambassadors were fain to return to 
him who sent them. But rumours 
of wrongs irrevocable, and the wail- 
ing of the helpless invoking ven- 

eance, reached the Norse king's 
heart; and in those days kings had 
use for kingly hearts. 

It must be hard for a canny Scot 
of the nineteenth century to believe 
that, in the year 1262-3 after our 
Lord died to prove His love for the 
human race, asking but this return 
for all His sweat, and toil, and blood, 
and tears, that we should love one 
another —it must be unpleasant 
for a canny Scot to learn, that 
not six hundred years ago Scots- 
men were capable of such atro- 
cities as history has laid to their 
charge ; that the Thane of Ross and 
other chieftains could lead their clans 
in cold blood against the unoffending 
islesmen; that, without even the 
wretched plea of vengeance for an- 
cient wrongs,—without even the 
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obscene palliation with which Fana- 
ticism bedizens the nakedness of her 
drunken votaries, that Christian 
Scotland did burn the churches of 
Christian Norway, and butcher wo- 
men, children, and old men,—old, 
helpless, worn-out fishermen, by the 
light of their blazing homesteads. 
It is hard to believe this—very hard! 
But the voice of suffering will moan 
amid the dark ravines of history ; 
and we can only hope that the horror 
of the wail is enhanced by the echoes 
of the grave. 

The impunity that the perpetrators 
of those crimes enjoyed, shewed 
clearly enough the connivance of the 
prudent Scottish king. So having 
assembled a general thing, or meet- 
ing of the people, at Bergen, Hakon 
declared war against his false ally. 
Then, having appointed his son 
Magnus regent during his absence, 
he manned his fleet and set sail, 
trusting greatly for the success of 
the expedition to his own practical 
knowledge of the intricate navigation 
of the firths and straits of Scotland's 
western coast. 

At Orkney the royal fleet was 
joined by the sea-forces of Earl 
Magnus of Orkney, and of the King 
of Man; and thence Hakon steered 
for the Western Isles. He met with 
submission everywhere; and had 
he consented to the terms now pro- 
posed by the King of Scotland, and 
renounced all claim to the Isles of 
Bute, Arran, and the two Cumbrays, 
all might have ended well. But, 
because the prudent Scot refused to 
meet the doughty old Norseman 
face to face, and in the presence of 
both armies talk it out or fight it out, 
Hakon pretended to suspect that trea- 
chery only was meant to him. And 
so, refusing to listen to the Scottish 
king’s terms, he commenced hostilities 
by arrying the country around Loch 
Fine, and sending a detachment in 
boats up Loch Long. These were 
easily drawn over the eid or narrow 
isthmus of ‘T'arbet into Loch Lomond, 
where there were many well-cul- 
tivated isles, which the Norse laid 
waste with fire and sword, and then 
returned with much booty to their 


=. 
ing Hakon next attempted a 


landing near Largs. But while the 
greater part of his forces were yet 
aboard, a storm arose, driving many 
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of his ships ashore, and forcing him, 
with the remainder of his fleet, to 
beat off and abandon his stranded 
ships and the troops already landed 
to the vengeance of the fast-assem- 
bling Scots. Vain were the Norse 
king’s endeavours to rescue his best 
warriors; the wild might of the 
storm, setting dead on a lee shore, 
bafiled all his exertions, either to 
re-embark the landed men or to re- 
inforce them with the troops that 
were now only encumbering his 
decks. Vain was the valour of the 
warriors ashore. The determined 
courage andoverwhelmingnumbersof 
the Scottish forces, led by Alexander 
Steward, the grandfather of the first 
king of the house of Steward, left no 
hope to the invaders, whose desperate 
resistance only served toennoble their 
fate and throw a gleam of glory over 
the dark scene of the Normen’s last 
invasion. 

A broken heart is an apocryphal 
disease, sneered at by the physician, 
ignored by the historian, unrecorded 
by any member of the Statistical 
Society, and not even ceded a place 
in the obituary of the novelist. Yet 
few will deny that sorrow can de- 
stroy. And though it may be more 
philosophical to fix the blame on the 
liver, it is every whit as natural to 
attribute the weakness to the heart. 
But we must weigh our words now- 
adays, not by our own sense, but by 
others’ senses. So I will only tell 
how the last sea-king of Norway 
did die. Prevented by the storm 
that had wrecked three of his galleys 
and scattered the rest of his fleet 
from avenging the slaughter of his 
best warriors, with bitter regret 
Hakon consented at last to leave that 
disastrous coast ; and having steered 
his ship through the dangerous strait 
between the Isle of Skye and the 
mainland which is yet called after 
him, he made sail for the Orkneys 
again, and once more, after a rough 
passage, anchored in Kirkwall bay. 
And when at last he was joined by 
the shattered remnant of his late 
proud fleet, he gave leave to all who 
would to return home. But he de- 
termined to winter in the Orkneys 
himself, and there await reinforce- 
ments from Norway, with which it 
was his intention to invade Ireland ; 
for the Irish had sent, offering him 
dominion over them if he would free 
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them from the galling yoke of the 
English, who had taken possession of 
their best ports and towns on the 
coast. 

When the fight is done, the wounds 
our hot blood scarcely felt, now grown 
cold, begin to smart. And when 
the hour for exertion is passed, and 
the calm of repose sinks over the 
mind, the hardship and' the ills that 
in the stirring work of striving 
against difficulties were scarcely 
heeded or unflinchingly endured, are 
sorely avenged for the slight by 
which they were scorned by our 
ae will. All he had done, all he 

ad borne, all he had dared, all he 
had lost, weighed heavily now on 
Hakon’s mind. A wearing fever 

reyed on him, and sleep forsook 
bis life. But the last hours of the 
brave and good are always well and 
bravely spent. And King Hakon, 
conscious that the great shadow was 
deepening around him, employed his 
days in dictating letters to his son 
Magnus regarding his future conduct 
and the welfare of hiscountry. And 
the dreary watches of his sleepless 
nights he et passed, cheer- 
ing and upholding his mind with the 
the chronicles of 
ngs and mighty men of his own 


Holy Gospel an 
the ki 
proud land. 

On the Saturday after St. Lucia’s 
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The Christian religion had not 
fallen on an ungrateful soil, though 
the axe and the firebrand had so 
lately passed over the land to clear 
the ground for its reception. The 
Norwegian had not learnt to dread 
death, though he had lost his faith 
in a sensual immortality. He had 
not learnt to dread death; but he 
had learnt how to die in peace. To 
the valour of the heathen, that can 
dare all, he now joined the courage 
of the Christian, that can endure all. 
Compare. the death of the last sea- 
king, the Christian Hakon, with the 
death of the first sea-king, the hea- 
then Haki: both are worthy of 
record, for both are true—each being 
in harmony with the spirit of its 
time :— 

In the 27th chapter of the first book 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Nor- 
way it is told, that King Haki had been 
so sorely wounded in the fight that he 
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day, December 15, 1263, King Hakon 
became speechless. On that evening 
the last chapter of King Swerrer’s 
history was read to him, and at mid- 
night his earthly work was done. 

As soon as the weather permitted 
the royal ship left the bay of Kirk- 
wall, bearing over the rough sea 
homeward the dust of him whose 
strength and skill had steered her in 
many a gale through many a strait ; 
and after a long, boisterous passage, 
once more cast anchor off Bergen. 
The royal coffin was then borne 
ashore, and after lying in state be- 
fore the altar of Christ’s Chureh for 
three days, the body of Norway's 
last sea-king was buried “beside the 
dust of his father in the choir. And 
the last of Norway’s Scalds, Sturla 
Thordson, looked on; and when all 
was over he bowed his old head, 
and said :— 


On the rock-town’s hallowed pile, 
O’er its wild firth’s restless billow, 
Thrice eve’s solemn glory shone, 
Streaming up the stilly aisle, 
Gilding death’s dull, leaden pillow, 
Ere the grave received its own. 


Tron forms, ne’er battle bowed, 

Bend around the good king’s bier, 
Lowly, meek, in voiceless grief : 
Steel-bright eyes, no woe could cloud, 
Dimly gleam through many a tear 
O’er their grey-haired chief. 


Tue First SEa-KINnaG. 


knew his hours could not be many. So 
he ordered his own war-ship to be laden 
with his dead men and their weapons 
and run out to the sea; the tiller to be 
shipped, and the sail hoisted. Then he 
set fire to some tar-wood, and bade them 
build a pile over it in the ship. Haki 
was almost, if not quite, dead when he 
was laid on that pyre. The wind was off 
shore; the ship in a clear flame sailed 
out between the Skerries into the open 
sea, and the fame of that deed sounded 
to after-times. 


The Sea-king’s Death. 
‘ Lift, lift my shield, ere turns the tide, 
While these old veins yet bleed. 
Now bear me up my own ship's side : 
Once more o’er bounding waves I’ll ride 
My gallant ocean steed. 


Lash right the helm—now hoist the sail— 
Make fast the sheet. Farewell ! 
Remember oft, but ne’er bewail, 
So proud a death :—a glorious tale 
For future Scalds to tell !’ 
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With casque on brow, and axe in hand, 
And buckler cov’ ring breast, 
Sits cold and stark that ghastly band, 
For ever deaf to war’s command 
And din of life’s unrest. 


And midst them on that death-manned 
deck 
Leans ’gainst the mast their chief, 
Unawed, as though his voice could check 
Their rash course, threat’ning rapid 
wreck 
On that tide-fett’ring reef. 


‘ My gallant bark! through many a gale 
Thou ‘st borne thy master true :— 
Not now, not now his trust thou’lt fail, 
Though none can steer, none shift thy 
sail, 


Of all thy chosen crew. 


[September, 


‘ Still, steady! Steady speed thy way! 
The breeze is fresh’ning fast— 
"Ware yon black holm! Thy proud 
course lay, 
Though surging breakers drive their spray 
High o’er thy straining mast ! 


‘Well won! Well won, brave ocean 
steed ! 
In open sea once more ! 
Now can a sea-king’s spirit speed,— 
For now his wreck and thine are freed 
From mouldering on shore.’ 


Rack drifts athwart the calm moonlight. 
Ha! ’gainst the low’ring sky 

That burst of red flame, flashing bright, 

Shouts, laughing, unto startled night :— 
‘So should a sea-king die !’ 


Cuar. V. Hurpa's Story. 


Long ere the great King Harold reigned, 

Was Hethin, son of Harward, known 

From early youth for manly deeds, 

And aspiration to achieve whatever 

Norse daring prompted, and proud 
thoughts designed. 


He sat not revelling in his father’s halls, 

While others ploughed the seas and 
sowed their blood : 

But sailed as a sea-king, with his own 
sword 

To reap the golden harvest of renown. 


One summer, cruising off the fruitful isle, 

That bards relate arose from ocean’s 
breast, 

He visited the proud old Hugni’s court : 

There loitered till his heart, bound by a 
spell, 

Beat, strangely yearning, ‘gainst his 
mailéd breast. 


Unwont to sue for what his sword could 
win, 

Impatient of restraint, his untamed soul 

Disdained all bondage, even that of love. 

But Hilda was to him aglorious thought— 

A thought of kindness, loveliness, and 


gooa, 
A new-found realm his soul would make 
its own. 


Morn after morn, he’d wander forth 
alone 

Along the warning, murmuring shore, 

And gaze on his first-love—his ship that 
rode, 

Scarce rising on the gently swelling wave. 

He felt its idleness reproached his own,— 

A dreary feeling of the worthlessness 

Of all he heretofore had done, 

Came chilly o’er his heart, 

And withered its pride’s wreath. 


When autumn’s voice was whispering 
through the woods, 

And, nightly, wailing o’er the moaning 
sea, 

The old sire sailed, at his liege king’s 
behest, 

To rid the coast of harrying pirate bands, 

To wardance of the sea-king left his hall. 


A month passed o’er, and Hugni’s ship 
returned. 

His castle grimly smiled upon its lord : 

His favourite hound sprang forth to lick 
his hand : 

His old retainer bade him welcome home : 

His home was left unto him desolate. 


No cloud o’erglooms the gladd’ning 
stars of heaven, 

All glorious, each a world-conceiving 
mind : 

Athwart the bourneless blue no fleeting 
rack is driven : 

Yet wild'’s the voice of wailing in the 
wind. 

Will vengeance victims find ? 

Fast, fast the breeze is fresh’ning to a 


gale : 
Will not its rash wrath fail, 
Ere death man’s hatred bind ? 


What recks revenge of winds and waters 
raging ? 

In man’s heart’s deep a fiercer war is 
waging— 

Hate must its victim find. 


He hailed the foul fiend laughing in the 
gale,— 

And jeered’ with taunting scoff the slug- 
gish wind : 

Then shook out canvass till the bellying 
sail 


Was from the bolt-ropes riven. 
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By lashing billows driven, 

As wild as frantic nightmare steering, — 

Now plunging, lurching heavily, now 
high o’er rolling surges rearing— 

What helmsman’s arm before the wind 
can keep her ? 

In gulfy sea-trough thrown— 

An awful lull, one awful moment known: 

Then, fiercely tossed on high, 

From stem to stern the wild seas sweep 
her,— 

Her bare mast circling ’gainst the starry 
sky, 

Like black spell-wielding wand, 

Waved weirdly o’er the agonizéd deep, 

By ocean-warlock’s viewless hand, 

To rouse some mighty king of old from 
death’s time-cavern’d sleep. 


At last, she shews a sail! 

Can human art and human will avail ? 

Away, away, once more, 

Before the maddening gale, 

On, on the brave ship tore,— 

On through the dark blue sea, 

With wild waves’ white foam scarf’d 
away— 

On, on in frantic glee, 

As free as flashing spray,— 

All quivering to her keel, 

As soul-endued to feel, 

And more than life’s strength strain, — 

Right onward ’fore the maddening gale, 

On, on the brave ship tore. 


Like human glory, gorgeously surrounded 

With ministering clouds of blood and 
gold, 

The sun sank proudly o’er the boundless 
sea. 

The agony of ocean now was passed : 

But, still, deep passion heaved its mighty 
heart. 

The heavy swell rolled heavily, and broke 

With sullen roar and long-drawn sob- 
bing breath, 

On Eda’s ruddy cliff. 


There is a grassy holm, 

That westward slopes into the swift green 
stream 

That flows between it and its mother-isle ; 

But, eastward, to the blue deep shews a 
front 

Of dark bare crags, all jagged with cease- 
less strife, 

And worn and furrow’d in fantastic 
caves. 

While gentle twilight lingered still, there 
stood 

Two mail-girt men. 

In silence they met there ; in silence long 


Gazed sternly on each other. He who 
reads 

The dark, dark secrets of our dark, deep 
hearts, 


He only knows what in their bosoms 
strove. 
VOL. XL. NO. CCKXXVII. 
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Like awful gods in bloody heathen grove, 

By gloom and voiceless horror compassed 
round, 

Awaiting sullenly the ghastly light, 

That, falling on the altar, will reveal 

The cold, wan, upturned face, and bleed- 
ing breast, 

Of their last sinless offering, whose death- 
shriek, 

Still tingling in their stony ears, evokes 

A gleam of meaning to their stony eyes,— 

So voiceless, stern, and stony-like they 
stood, 

With their cold-blooded hatred, till the 
moon 

Rose, kindly smiling over land and sea, 

And coldly glistened on their naked 
glaves. 

Then flashed a father’s vengeance-wielded 
sword, 

And fell, encountered by no warding 
blade, 

On the left shoulder of the unflinching 
king, 

His hauberg cleaving through with ruth- 
less gash. 

A flush of scorn, not pain, 

Flashed o’er the sea-king’s brow: with 
quiv’ring lip 

He whispered through clench’d teeth, 
‘She holds my arm :’ 

Then hurled his only weapon o’er the 
rocks. 

As gleams a thought of kindness through 
the clouds 

Of warring passions in the hour of wrath, 

A gentle girl between those threatening 
forms 

Of pride and hatred, gently gliding 
knelt, 

Bowed to the dust before her father’s 
feet. 

He spurned her with his heavy sandal’d 
foot. 

With one death-meaning cry of hate, 

O’er Hilda bounding, at her father’s 
throat 

The Norseman sprang:— Nor could 
death’s iron hand 

Unlock one muscle of that hate-clinch’d 
grasp— 

In falling, Hugni’s sword-hilt struck the 
ground, 

The blade was buried in the sea-king’s 
breast. 


In loveliness undimmed mid cloudless 
heaven 

The moon shone sweetly, still, when 
Hilda rose. 

To that dear fount of holy thoughts, now, 
sealed 

To her for ever, turned her vacant gaze : 

A flitting smile played o’er her pallid 


lips, 
And dimpled her white cheek : but those 
large eyes, 


XY 
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They smiled not. 
earth 

Can light illume the clouds that veil her 
soul, 


Never, never more on 


How long, if hours or years, she lingered 
thus, 

I know not. But the islesmen whisper- 
ing tell, 

When winds are lulled, and hush’d the 
ocean sleeps, 

And dreaming, smiles and murmurs to 
the stars, 


Cuar. VI. 


How like a child o’er sunny sands, 

One saunters on life’s wreck-strewn 
shore : 

Now gathering shells with eager hands, 

Now singing while far breakers roar ! 

We linger—playful wavelets glide. 

Unheeded, round on every side. 


How like a child without one thought of 
drowning, 
We loiter till the rippling waters lave 
Our light steps !--Look above! Cliffs 
darkly frowning, 
Fling o’er our way the shadows of the 
grave. 
No help! No trust! No guide! 
Hark! hark the advancing tide !— 
What arm can save ? 
Ha !—like a child no more, 
We dash our toys away ; 
And through the surging spray 
Strike strugglingly for shore. 


{September, 


To that lone holm a boat is seen to glide, 

And from it rise a white-robed woman’s 
form, 

That hastens with a gesture of despair, 

Oft stumbling as it hurries up the slope, 

To yon dark mound:—There with a 
thrilling wail 

It sinks to earth, and melts away, 
away,— 

Blent with the moonbeams. 


It is a rude old story! 


Tue Tive-caucut Lorrerer. 


Those dark cliffs, towering sheer and 
bare, 

Forbid all hope. 

Give hope to those who dream! Despair 

Alone with death can cope. 

A child’s heart ye may quell with fear : 

But manhood’s strength is scaling now 

Yout crags: they awe not manhood’s 
brow. 

Resound! ’Tis manhood’s voice ye hear. 


Nigh maddened by the warring din, 

With wounded feet we win 

A narrow hold—a stay from whelming 
death : 

With clasp convulsive cling— 

Our breast against the jagged rock, 

Whose bastions mock 

The baffled breakers while they fling 

Their wreaking wrath in foams on high: 

And strength with rest returns—aye, 

Strength enough to die. 


A SCENE IN FRANCONIA. 


HE chill autumnal blast was 

sweeping before it the sere spoils 
of the departed summer, blowing in 
hollow gusts, and giving token of 
the approach of the sharp winter of 
Franconia, when three young men ar- 
rived at the gate of the castle of Count 
Telomir, a few hours’ ride from Nu- 
remberg. The feudal lord still ex- 
erted there the full measure of his 
power for local oppression. The time 
was near the commencement of the 
last century. France and England 
had long before reduced the strong- 
holds of feudal barbarism to ruin. 
Monarch and people had alike found 
their destruction requisite to secure 
the independence of the government, 
and free it from the grasp of hun- 
dreds of petty tyrannies that, when- 
ever remotely affected as to power 
or privilege, combined to resist the 
crown, and disturb domestic tran- 
quillity. The writers of fietitious 


story have invested the barbaric 
style of living, and the savage man- 
ners of these chiefs, with all the vir- 
tues, lavishing upon their actions 
commendations of which they were 
little worthy, while fancy has em- 
bellished all attached to them with the 
richest colouring. Truth has been 
perverted, while the charm which 
memory attaches to bygone things 


still more predisposes to the belief 


which sober reason repels. The pre- 
sent incident, at a comparatively late 
period, shews that an act committed 
by one of those arbitrary personages 
even then went unpunished by the 
Government under which it was per- 
petrated. Such deeds of ungovern- 
able will were not uncommon in the 
strongholds of past days. At several 
explorations of the embattled dwell- 
ings of the feudal ages in this country, 
dungeons and vaults, applied to the 
purposes of vengeance and punish- 
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ment, have been discovered. They 
were a part of the system. The in- 
ability of the crown or law to redress, 
led the friends of the injured to seck 
their own remedy; hence arose petty 
feuds, such as + over which the 
brilliant colouring of Scott’s pencil, 
in relation to his own country, has 
thrown so much interest at the ex- 
pense of historical verity. 

It was autumn when three young 
men, officers in the imperial army 
allied with William III. of England, 
which had been acting against the 


French, knocked at the gate of 


Count Telomir. ‘The campaign was 
over, and the army had gone into 
winter quarters. Bonn had been 
taken and garrisoned, and they had 
obtained leave of absence to visit the 
court at Vienna. One of them was 
the nephew of the deceased Countess 
Telomir, who had died, according to 
report, thirteen months before. His 
name was Cherlak. The others were 
called Famchert and Verdac, and all 
three belonged to the well-known 
regiment of Virbius. Cherlak in- 
sisted on their visiting the castle of 
his uncle on their way, and partaking 
of his hospitality. ‘The others at 


first opposed the visit on account of 


the delay it must cause them in their 
journey, but at last they consented. 
This count revelled continually in 
the pleasures of the table, and drank 
deeply. No one was less disposed to 
be thwarted in his views, or more 
gratified with those who flattered him 
through their commendation of his 
opinions. He was arrogant, imperi- 
ous, and tyrannical over his depend- 
ants and serfs; but he was brave, 
hospitable, and rewarded or pun- 
ished as passion or caprice dictated. 
His notions of justice were those 
which his inclinations dictated. Day 
by day was passed in drunken re- 
velry. The rude Franconian song 
echoed along his hall, intermingled 
with the coarse jest and the reson- 
ance of Bacchanalian orgies. All was 
rude magnificence around him ; all 
was profusion. Viands and wines of 
the country succeeded each other 
without end at his banquets, which 
occupied seven and eight hours 
a-day, or until supper followed upon 
the prolonged sitting of the mid-day 
ae He drank, and made his 
guests drink with him, far into the 
_ hight, or rather morning. When- 
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ever he had company the time passed 
away in this continued feasting. 

The travellers found one or two 
other guests with the count,—officers 
like themselves, who, proceeding on 
leave of absence to Vienna, partook 
of the count’s prodigal hospitality on 
the road, as they themselves were 
about to do. 

‘They had only been a day or two 
with their host, and he had kept 
them and himself in a state of fever 
from the time of their arrival by his 
excesses. These were continued al- 
most without the intermission neces- 
sary for repose. One night the count 
pushed the bottle to a greater excess 
than ever. [is guests were nearly 
overcome. In a state of excitement 
by his debauch, he became at last 
scarcely master of his actions. The 
hour was far advanced into the 
night. The guests were all more or 
less in a state of suffering from the 
previous day’s banquetting, in addi- 
tion to being in some degree weak- 
ened by their toils during the cam- 
paign just concluded. They, there- 
fore, requested more than once to be 
allowed to retire to rest. The count 
refused, then ridiculed them, and at 
last declared that, if they withdrew, 
he would sit alone and shame them. 
They finally left him to himself 
nearly at the hour of three in the 
morning. 

Scarcely had they fallen asleep 
when the count’s footstep approached 
the apartments where they lay, ina 
state of insensibility. The first cham- 
ber into which he rambled was that 
of Verdac. Approaching his bed he 
grasped the sleeper roughly by the 
arm,— 

‘Come, come,’ said he, ‘I must 
have company. The rest of our 
friends are all again at the table. 
Come, let us finish our bout—an- 
other bottle. Up, hasten! You have 
slept long enough.’ 

e would not quit his man; and 
Verdac was in consequence necessi- 
tated to follow him, for he only 
laughed at his visitor's repeated en- 
treaties to be left to his repose. All 
remonstrance proving vain, the guest 
reluctantly, and half asleep, entered 
the hall again. There the lights 
still blazed over the tables floating 
in wine; but there was not a guest 
or an attendant to be seen. 

Down they sat to a fresh bottle, 
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'Telomir, quite inebriated, saying he 
would be contented with one guest, 
and Verdac upbraiding him with his 
deceptive conduct, in saying their 
friends had all returned to the table. 
The count only laughed, and de- 
clared he must and would have 
company. The glass was pushed; 
ghosts were talked of; and the count 
was very communicative, as a man 
far gone in his cups is certain to be- 
come. 

‘I can tell you ghost secrets worth 
knowing. I can shew you real 
spirits. I have only seen you a 
short time, but I know I can trust 
you. I know you are worthy of my 
friendship. You shall have my con- 
fidence. You are a man of honour. 
I esteemed you from the first mo- 
ment I saw you. I can shew you 
inhabitants of the nether sphere. 
My castle is haunted, but only in 
the vaults beneath. I can take you 
where you may see and converse 
with ghosts. The’ spirit of my dead 
wife shall appear before you. Can 
you brave the terrors of the super- 
natural? Ifso, follow me. My wife 
has been in the world of spirits, 
in the nether abyss, these thirteen 
months, yet I can conjure her into 
this world again.’ 

He quitted the hall for a short time 
and returned. The curiosity of Ver- 
dac was excited,—perhaps the more 
from the fevered state of his blood; but 
he was perfectly master of his actions, 
while the count seemed to have much 
more the command of his limbs than 
of his senses. Verdac declared he 
should be most happy to encounter 
a spectre; that he had no belief in 
phantoms; and, perhaps, the sight 
might go some way to shake his 
incredulity. 

‘What you desire you shall sec,’ 
replied the count; ‘the dead and 
the buried shall be at your bidding. 
But mind, no revelations of the re- 
velation. The dead tell no tales of 
the living. Beware, let not the 
living tell any thing of the dead: be 
discreet.’ 

This was spoken under vinous in- 
fluence, but there was evidently more 
meaning in it from the manner than 
the guest could penetrate into the 
knowledge of at the moment. The 
count looked towards the door of 
the hall. Footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching. Presently there entered 
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an aged female, hideously ugly. She 
had a lighted taper in her hand, and 
gave two others to the count, who 
lighted them both, and handed one 
to his guest. 

‘This is my sorceress,’ said the 
count ; ‘she has been in this castle 
forty years. She is the depositary 
of all my supernatural secrets. Go, 
get the keys, and we will descend 
with you to the nether regions.’ 

The hideous-looking beldame re- 
tired, and soon came back with se- 
veral massive keys, which she bore 
attached to her waist. 

* Now, old sorceress, lead the way 
to the infernal regions; we will 
follow you.’ ’ 

There was not a servant moving ; 
all was silent, save the crackling of 
the fire in the hall. ‘The chairs were 
scattered about as the guests had left 
them. Wine dripped on the oak 
floor from the tables, which exhibited 
glasses and bottles innumerable. 
l’ragments of the glass on the floor 
marked that unsteady hands had fin- 
gered them, and wasted their con- 
tents by heedless fracture. Fruits 


and condiments moistened by the 


grape juice lay untouched before the 
places of some of the guests,—the 
superfluity of over-gorged appetite, 
with which vision had been deceived. 
Crushing the glass under his feet, 
and dashing aside the chairs that 
stood in his way, the count followed 
the old woman, and Verdac brought 
up the rear. ; 
Proceeding along a passage on the 
same floor, they came to a flight of 
steps, which they descended into a 
large vaulted wine-cellar, on either 
side of which there stood arranged 
rows of exceedingly large wine tuns, 
such as are used in Germany for 
mellowing the choicer aeete of 
the vine. Out of this cellar the way 
led into a second, not much inferior 
in size, evidently under the lower 
habitable floor of the edifice. From 
thence they passed into several others, 
all upon the same level, arched with 
stone, and of great solidity. Then 
followed several arched passages with 
various turnings, during which the 
most profound silence was maintained. 
So long did they appear, and so im- 
patient was the guest when led by 
an individual in the existing state of 
Count Telomir, that at one time he 
began to apprehend he might he — 
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played some disagreeable trick by 
1is fierce and inebriated host. Soon, 
however, they reached a staircase, 
evidently formed in the wall of one 
of the towers of enormous thick- 
ness. On descending quite to the 
level of the foundation, they passed 
through a strong door covered with 
iron, that grated upon its hinges as 
it opened like the growl of a wild 
bear. A little further on there was 
a second door, through an opening 
in which the count looked, and then 
turning in a violent passion to the 
old beldame, exclaimed that the 
ae were out, evidently alluding 
to the apartment on the other side 
of the door. He threatened to kill 
her ifthey were not kept perpetually 
lighted. This second door was now 
opened with a sound not inferior to 
that which accompanied the opening 
of the first, and the old woman ran 
and relighted two lamps out of three 
that hung in the apartment which 
had gone out, and of which the count 
had complained. After that she 
went and trimmed the third, which 
was burning dimly. 

In the middle of the apartment, 


which was circular, coinciding with 
the lowest foundation of the tower, 
there stood an iron cage, about eight 
feet in diameter, the bars of which 
extended from the floor up to the 


vaulted ceiling. These bars were 
four or five inches asunder. Within 
this cage, and nearly in its centre, on 
a heap of straw, there reclined a 
female, in years evidently youthful, 
her head resting upon her left hand, 
while her right covered the lower 
part of her face. At a few feet dis- 
tance without this iron cage there 
hung what appeared to be a dead 
body, suspended by a chain from 
the ceiling of the vault. Three 
lamps, two of which it is already said 
were found to be extinguished on 
the entrance of the count, were placed 
in front of this body, so as to give 
the fullest possible view of it con- 
tinually to the female within the cage. 

Upon going round and looking at 
the suspended corpse, as it had ap- 
peared to be, the count bade his 
guest observe that it was only the 
skin,—the skin of a man, whom he 
had ordered to be flayed alive, and 
that it was stuffed. On examining 
close, it was easily seen that they 
had begun to take off the skin from 
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behind the shoulders, and had broken 
it nowhere in the front, which was 
perfect, except that there were only 
holes in place of the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Never wasthere so horrible 
and cadaverous an object. 

Count Telomir, inflamed with wine, 
went five or six times round the 
cage,—his countenance in a fury, 
foaming with anger, and uttering 
the most horrible threats against the 
unfortunate female. The notorious 
appellations which he bestowed upon 
her amply sufficed to explain the 
real state of the case, without any 
more circumstantial narration. Jea- 
lousy of a favourite page was the 
cause of the countess’s horrible treat- 
ment. The skin suspended before 
her was that of the unfortunate 
youth. Verdac was so horror-struck 
at what he saw, that he could not 
utter a single syllable. As they 
were retiring, the countess asked in a 
faint, sufierimg tone, which went to 
the bottom of his heart, how long 
her punishment was to endure. 
Verdac, upon hearing her speak, re- 
garded her with closer attention than 
he had done before, which she per- 
ceived, and took her hand from her 
face, so as to disclose her entire 
countenance to his view, at the mo- 
ment Count Telomir had turned to 
gotowards the door. Verdac looked 
back towards her repeatedly as they 
withdrew, and felt for her the deep- 
est compassion,—a compassion: of 
which it would have cost him dear to 
exhibit symptoms. 

On their way back to the hall the 
count told his guest that the female 
whom he had seen was his countess, 
the daughter of Count Argivague. 
That he had discovered she had a 
penchant for one of her pages, and he 
had ordered him to be flayed alive. 
That to punish the countess he had 
condemned her for life to the prison 
which they had just quitted, to have 
before her, as long as her eyes could 
behold them, the skin of her favour- 
ite. He further said, that in order to 
give no suspicion of his design, he 
had given out that his countess was 
no more. <A peasant girl had been 
interred in her place with all the 
requisite pomp ; and thus his plan in 
satisfying his vengeance had. been 
fully attained, and could never be 
interrupted. 

They drank no more on their re= 
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turn to the hall. The count seemed 
reserved and not inclined to talk, 
and his guest was too much occupied 
with what he had seen to interfere 
with such an inclination. Both re- 
tired to rest at last, but Verdac could 
not sleep for ruminating on what he 
had beheld. He deeply pitied the 
unhappy countess, and formed a re- 
solute determination to restore her 
again to the light of day. There was 
very great hazard to be run in such 
an attempt, but that was only the 
kind of risk he continually ran in the 
field. In effecting the deliverance of 
the countess he did not think he 
violated the rites of hospitality, be- 
cause those of humanity preceded 
them. He had no belief that he 
acted dishonourably in making the 
effort, though he was aware he 
should be attacked on that ground 
by his enemies, and such as had no 
pity for a being exposed to so horrible 
a destiny. 

In pursuance of this determination, 
he, the next morning, related what 
he had seen and on in confidence 
to his friends, Famchert and Cher- 
lak. They were both men of ex- 
cellent hearts, very good judgment, 
and well knew how to keep a secret. 
They were both, too, decidedly of 
opinion that some attempt should be 
made in behalf of the countess in 
order to set her at liberty. There 
was the additional consideration that 
she was the aunt of Cherlak. It was 
accordingly resolved to make an at- 
“— on the following night. 

The next day passed away, and 


dinner and supper were, as customary, 


one prolonged and blended banquet. 
Some ingenuity was required to de- 
ceive the count, and, if possible, get 
him to let out his secret by throwing 
him off his guard, that the whole 
three might be able to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the locality where 
the countess was confined. The 
count, over his —- might do what 
at other seasons he would be too 
suspicious to undertake. He was, his 
guests observed, always flattered very 
visibly when any one shewed a co- 
incidence with him in any of his 
favourite vices. Famchert, at sup- 

r-time, therefore, remarked to his 

ost that he thought it was time for 
his nephew Cherlak tothink of 
marrying. Telomir received the re- 
mark apparently with pleasure, as 
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if it were reasonable, wondering it 
had not struck himself. Cherlak 
ane put on an angry air, and 
begged that no one would talk to 
him about marriage. He had no 
idea of being forced into one. He had, 
he said, a very bad opinioy of all 
women ; so bad, that he did not think 
there was one good one to be found 
in the world. If he married and 
found a wife unfaithful, he declared 
he did not know of a punishment 
sufficiently severe for her infidelity. 

On hearing this declaration, the 
count seemed to become more and 
more interested in the conversation, 
and grew warmer from feeling flat- 
tered at the opinions of his guests 
coinciding with his own views. At 
last he went so far as to say to Fam- 
chert and Cherlak, putting on an 
air of hauteur and a more imperious 
manner than customary,— 

‘ Ask Verdac if he thinks he knows 
what I should do on my part in such 
a case.’ 

Verdac replied, with feigned cold- 
ness of manner,— 

‘I prefer keeping secret all my 
thoughts; not merely what I do 
know, but what I imagine the opi- 
nions of others may be. No onc 
shall have to complain either of my 
forming wrong ideas of them, or of 
my disclosing secrets confided to 
my honour. What the count might 
do, it is in his own power to reveal 
much better than any one else for him, 
if he has the inclination to do so.’ 

‘Well, then, said the count, 
hastily, ‘I will tell my own story 
myself, and you shall be your own 
judges.’ 

Count Telomir then filled a bum- 
per and drank it off, making the rest 
of the party imitate his example. 
Then looking more imperious and 
severe than ever, he arose from the 
table and conducted all three of his 
guests to the frightful dungeon whi- 
ther he had led Verdac alone on the 
previous night, or rather morning. 
They proceeded through the cellars, 
vaults, and passages, in the same 
silent manner as before. The lamps 
were all burning when they came to 
the horrible prison of the countess. 
The old sorceress had evidently not 
been inattentive to the threat of her 
master for suffering any of them to 
go out. In order the better to.mask 
their design, they imitated the count 
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in the expression of their indignation. 
— and aes the nee 
especially, enac is t in the 
scene of horror to cliheaien. This 
conduct seemed to increase the fury of 
the count. He literally danced around 
the iron cage in which his victim 
was immured, heaping curses upon 
her and bestowing upon her the most 
opprobrious epithets. Cherlak also 
was lavish in his censures, and the 
other two dared not to do other- 
wise than imitate the example, though 
the deed went to their hearts. This 
conduct was necessary to throw the 
revengeful and furious count off his 
guard. The dissimulation succeeded ; 
but there was another upon whom it 
was necessary to practise some kind 
of deceit, in order to render her less 
sensible to the line of conduct they 
might find it necessary to pursue 
towards herself. This was the old 
woman. They made her go and get 
wine, of which they drank severalcups, 
ironically, to the health of the unfor- 
tunate prisoner, turning and bowing 
to her. The count sang, roared, 


danced round the iron cage, and 
made grimaces at the skin of the page ; 


and the rest, not to be outdone in 
apparent zeal, imitated his example, 
until they were all breathless. The 
old hag and confidant they forced to 
drink with them, until she refused to 
take more. They then declared, if 
she did not drink again they should 
believe it was out of compassion to 
the countess to prevent their longer 
stay to upbraid her. To prove it 
was not so, they insisted she should 
take one more cup to justify herself 
from the charge. She was thus 
forced to drink two extra cups, one 
upon another. So that her arid 
brain becoming at length moistened 
and disordered, she was excused from 
taking more; but only when it was 
perceived she had just a sufficiency 
of physical power to move, and of 
sense to find her way to her chamber 
without thinking too much about 
securing the keys of the dungeon. 
Count Telomir was absorbed in his 
passion. He could do nothing but 
abuse his miserable wife. He had 
drunk enough to lose some of 
his powers of observation, although 
the wine he had taken had done little 
else besides exciting his rage. He 
was of an iron constitution, jealous, 
revengeful, cruel, arrogant, but hos- 
pitable—the petty tyrant, the true 
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feudal lord, who ruled with terrible 
— and rewarded and punished 
is inferiors to excess. 

As they returned to the hall, 
Cherlak, being the count’s nephew, 
and, as it were, at home in the castle, 
was familiar with the old hag who 
acted as gaoler. He conducted her 
to her apartment, inebriated as she 
was, and abstracted the keys of the 
dungeon without her perceiving it. 
Famchert and Verdac returned with 
the count to the hall to carry out 
the rest of their scheme. There they 
recommenced a fresh drinking bout, 
into which the count was never 
backward to enter. They flattered 
him on his power and the strength 
of his castle. He had been told by 
his guests that they intended to pro- 
ceed on their way the next day 
together, and that they should send 
forward their attendants at daybreak, 
in order that they might get some 
distance to secure conveyances in 
advance. The count, as customary, 
disregarded his repose in order to 
profit by the little time his guests 
were toremain. Three—four o'clock 
in the morning arrived. The whole 

rty were still at the table, when 

‘amchert, who was in the plot as 
already mentioned, and some other 
strangers who were not privy to it, 
pushed about the bottle with the 
count. Cherlak and Verdac begged 
a short temporary absence, as day- 
light would soon approach, in order 
to superintend the departure of their 
attendants on the road to Vienna. 
They quitted the hall, promising to 
remain away as short a time as 
possible. Without the slightest 
suspicion on the part of the count 
they went at once to liberate the 
countess. They traversed the cellars 
and: vaults as rapidly as possible, 
entered the dungeon, and set the 
unfortunate lady free. To their 
dismay, however, they found she 
could not walk from weakness.and 
suffering, nor indeed stand on her 
feet for many minutes together. 
Not a moment was to be lost: a 
discovery by the count would have 
been destruction to them all. They 
hastily dressed her in the garb of 
one of their own valets, and then 
Verdac took her in his arms. He 
placed her on horseback behind one 
= the most — — — 

e passed a sash tightly ro . 
to prevent her falleog off in case of 
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fatigue from her enfeebled state, and 
they passed out unsuspected by the 
castle warder. It was just the grey 
of the morning. Verdac ordered an 
instant departure of each servant as 
he was ready. He commanded the 
party with the luggage,which brought 
up the rear, to proceed as fast as 
possible to Nuremberg, where they 
might wait his own arrival and that 
of his friends. In the meanwhile, 
Cherlak had gone and replaced the 
keys with the old woman, who still 
remained in her drunken slumber. 
All succeeded well, thanks tothe jaded 
and sleepy condition of the count’s 
servants, only one or two of whom 
were seen. Both the friends re- 
turned to the hall and the bottle, 
sitting down again with as much 
coolness as they were able to assume. 
It was impossible not to be under 
some apprehension lest the count 
should discover the trick played off ; 
but it was several hours before they 
were able to follow their servants 
and the countess, although they en- 
deavoured to hasten their departure 
under various pretences. At length 
they succeeded in getting away. 

It was long past noon when they 
overtook their attendants with the 
countess at the p: e of the little 
river of Amberg. They then pro- 
ceeded night and day until they 
reached the city of Passau. This 
precaution was not unnecessary. As 
soon as the count discovered that his 
prisoner had been carried off, he set 
out in pursuit of her and her de- 
liverers, taking with him all his house- 
hold and above a hundred of his serfs 
well armed. Fortunately the dis- 
tance gained in advance had been 
too considerable to allow him to 
attain his object. 

The three officers arrived in 
Vienna, and handed the countess 
over to the empress, who was pleased 
to take her under her own protection, 
and shew her a degree of kindness 
that almost compensated her for her 
past sufferings. A great many of 
the nobles bitterly condemned the 
conduct of the three officers, as trench- 
ing upon private right and the dues 
of hospitality. It could not well be 
supposed that the chieftains who gave 
law around their own strongholds 
would approve any interference with 
the power of a brother noble, the 
question of humanity not coming 
into consideration in competition 
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with their authority. The Emperor 
Leopold and some of the more dis- 
tinguished individuals of his court 
bestowed the highestencomiums upon 
the conduct of these young officers, 
and more particularly upon Verdac, 
who planned the deliverance of the 
countess. This made them some 
amends for the calumnies heaped 
upon them. 

The relatives of the Countess 
Telomir, who had been thus insulted 
by the cruel conduct of the count to 
their near and dear connexion, at 
once declared open war against him. 
He was no more able to appear at 
court. The consequence was that 
he determined to revenge himself 
upon the officers who had released 
his wife. He hired assassins to de- 
— Verdac, and on one occasion 
they were nearly successful, having 
killed an attendant, wounded a friend 
who was with him, and struck out 
some of his teeth. He killed one of 
the assassins with his own hand. 
The man confessed when dying who 
his employer was. All this hap- 
pened in the streets of Vienna. 
Count Telomir thus rendered him- 
self doubly odious to the imperial 
court, which, however, did not seem 
to possess power sufficient to punish 
him, or feared to disoblige others of 
his standing equally powerful, if it 
attempted to do such an act of justice. 
The continuous dread of his ven- 
geance induced Verdac to think of 
retaliating. He had fifty soldiers in 
his company upon whom he could 
rely, and he resolved upon rejoining 
his regiment to surprise the count in 
his castle. Intelligence, however, 
soon afterwards reached him that 
Telomir had been attacked with 
strangury, and was no more. 

The countess of this brutal chief 
soon afterwards, with the full appro- 
bation of the Emperor Leopold, was 
married to Count de Morfe of the 
imperial court. 

Verdac published his life, written 
as far as to his thirty-fourth year, 
and from a copy in the library of 
Thoulouse the present narrative was 
extracted. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, on the twofold ground of its 
own singularity and as a picture of 
the reign of feudal barbarism down 
to so late a period as the beginning 
of the last century, while it further 
illustrates the trite remark that 
‘Truth is stranger than Fiction.’ 
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HORACE’S ODE—‘ MZCENAS, ATAVIS,’ ETC. 


\ first ode of the first book of Horace, whereof most schoolboys have a 
disagreeable recollection, combined with a cordial spite against the royally 
descended Mecenas, is in the original language most pregnant in its meaning, 
and most exquisitely easy in its flow. Well-nigh each individual word 
suggests a picture, and the rhythm, something solemn and almost sad from 
the depth of the observations it conveys, is delicious. But for these very 
reasons, and because of the ode’s concinnate excellence, it is especially difficult 
to translate into another tongue without vague or violent amplification, and 
utter destruction of the characteristic qualities of the Latin poem—a com- 
pletely and delicately finished thing in exquisite miniature. I have attempted 
something like the ten thousandth version of it into English, and here it is 
with the Latin. Well am I aware that nobody will like the following ver- 
sion on the first reading. But perhaps some scholars who shall have read it 
more than once and caught the rhythm may then in some sort fancy it for 
its fidelity to the Horatian original. It is this notion only which induces me 
to publish. Morean Rarttrer. 


AD MECENATEM, ODE I. LIB. I. 
Meecenas, atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidium et dulce decus meum! 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat ; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos : 
Hune, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; 
Illum, si proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 
Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Agros Attalicis conditionibus 
Numquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura sui: mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 
Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 
Nec partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus; nunc ad aque lene caput sacre. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tube 
Permixtus sonitus, bellaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tenere conjugis immemor ; 
Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 
Me doctarum hedere premia frontium 
Dis miscent superis ; me gelidum nemus, 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori, 
Secernunt populo ; si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Quod si me Lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 

TO MJECENAS. 
Meeenas, sprung from loins of kingly sires, 
My gracious guardian and my proud delight ! 
The Olympic dust upwhirled some souls inspires, 
And the goal grazed by glowing wheels aright, 
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And the ennobling palm earth's lords elate 
Bears up aloft unto the gods’ estate. 
Him whom the frail and fickle mob of Rome 
By honours multiplied contends to raise— 
Him in whose safe-stored granary at home 
The wide-swept corn of teeming ne lays— 
Him his paternal acres well to plough 
Whom it rejoiceth ; not the wealth could move 
Of Attalus, that a wan sailor now 
On Myrto’s sea in Cyprian bark he'd rove. 
When Afric’s blast with the Icarian floods 
Struggles, the shivering merchant 's racked with fear, 
And on his rural hearth’s lost quiet broods ; 
But poverty unteachable to bear, 
His shattered craft soon he repairs. Some, too, 
Goblets despise not of old Massic wine ; 
Nor from the solid day to snatch a few 
Blithe hours ; while loosely stretched their limbs recline 
Under the arbutus, or else aground 
Beside the gentle source of some pure stream. 
Camps delight many, and the trumpet’s sound 
Mixed with the clarion, and what mothers deem 


Dreadest—stern war. 


Under the frigid sky 


The hunter, mindless of his winsome dame, 
Lingers ; whether his faithful hounds espy 
A stag, or bursting through deft-nets outcame 


A Marsian boar. 


Me doth with Gods Supreme 


Guerdon of learnéd brow Ivy consort. 
Me calm, cool grove, and nymphs that glide and gleam 
Lightsome with Satyrs as they do disport 


From out the throng select; if Euterpé 
Her pipes refuse not, and the Lesbian lyre 
By Polyhymnia be vouchsafed to me ;— 
Should you though deem that mine was lyric fire, 
And with the bards enrol me,—up Id tread 
And strike the stars with my aspiring head. 


BABEL, 


For whence, 


But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 

To mingle and involve ?>—Milton’s Paradise Lost, book ii. 


\HERE are few subjects which 
open out a wider field for inves- 
tigation, whether conducted upon 
principles of strict ethnological in- 
quiry, or whether taken up merely 
for the gratification of rational cu- 
riosity, than those which relate to 
the tracing out the history of races 
of men, long since extinct as nations, 
and the resolving society into its 
primary elements. The science of 
ethnology has of late years been re- 


garded with peculiar attention. It 
has been examined in all its bearings, 
and followed through all its ramifi- 
cations, in a spirit of philosophical 
research, and of earnest truth-seeking 
inquiry ; not indeed disproportionate 
to its real interest and importance, 
but indispensably necessary to enable 
it to assume that rank among the 
sciences which it may justly claim. 
Attempts have been made, by a rigid 
inquiry inte the psychological and 
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physiognomical peculiarities of the 
varieties of the human race, by 
tracing out their discrepancies and 
resemblances, to ascertain how far 
these discrepancies arise from acci- 
dental causes, from the influence of 
climate, or from the progressive effects 
of civilization or barbarism; and to 
estimate the real value to be attached 
to those essential resemblances still 
to be found existing among all. 
Especially the universal history of 
language has been ieventiqnted by 
the unwearied perseverance of modern 
philologists, to establish the mutual 
relationship of languages, and of the 
great families of language, under 
which all minor varieties al been 
classified. It is obvious that from 
this source a more certain clue is to 
be obtained to the common origin of 
mankind, and the affinities of nations, 
than any that can be derived from re- 
semblances of configuration or phy- 
siognomy. Independently, however, 
of purely philosophical modes of in- 
quiry, we must not overlook the im- 
— testimony contained in the 
wf traditions, anterior to all 
regular historical records, although 
of infinite 


historical importance, 


which are to be found occupying the 
place of history during the infancy 


of nations. We must of course 
receive this quasi history with the 
most scrupulous caution and the ut- 
most latitude of interpretation. Still 
it is too useful an auxiliary, and 
possesses too many of the fragments 
of truth, to be rejected. ‘The records 
preserved by the priestly order, 
though we may be disposed to ques- 
tion the extreme antiquity and indu- 
bitable authority claimed for them, — 
nay, even the oral traditions of a 
primitive people, handed down from 
father to son, from household to 
household, and from generation to 
generation, will often throw a ray of 
light upon the most obscure subjects, 
and present to us, disguised indeed 
in allegory, and overloaded with 
fable, the doubtful outline of some 
great fact in the history of man, 
which would otherwise have defied 
conjecture and baffled research. In- 
finitely important to the inquirer into 
remote antiquity is the attentive ob- 
servation of such religious ceremonies 
and observances as having, in a cer- 
tain sense, survived the modes of faith 
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from which they sprang, are de- 
nounced by the heedless spectator as 
idle and superstitious mummery ; and 
may possibly be but imperfectly com- 
prehended even by those who regard 
their performance as a sacred duty. 
A close scrutiny may often, however, 
have the effect of revealing the his- 
torical import of such, and enabling 
us by their assistance not merely to 
elucidate a doctrine but to establish 
a fact. 

The attempt to illustrate from 
such sources an epoch at once the 
most remote and the most obscure 
in the history of the postdiluvian 
world may not be devoid of interest. 
The accounts contained in the Mosaic 
books of the dispersion of man, me- 
morable, not merely on account of 
the phenomena which accompanied 
it, but also as the point whence the 
colonization of the earth commenced, 
are too vague to satisfy our curiosity. 
Until we can attain a distinct and 
definite conception of the manner in 
which this great revolution was ef- 
fected, of its causes and its conse- 
quences, it must be considered as one 
of the most obscure of the many pro- 
blems which still remain to be solved, 
before we can fairly connect the post- 
diluvian age with our own, or bridge 
over the gulf which divides the 
mythical period from the historical. 
Before entering upon this inquiry 
it may be as well to take a cursory 
glance at the vestiges still remaining 
upon the site of Babel. It is desir- 
able to possess an accurate conception 
of the scene as at present existing, 
not merely because antiquarian cu- 
riosity — to the issue, but because 
we may thence obtain some reason- 
able ground for conjecture as to the 
real objects of the builders of the pile 
and their subsequent destiny. No 
remains of antiquity, possessing the 
interest which attaches to these relics 
of remote ages, have been less fre- 
quently visited or described with 
less accuracy. The accounts of Pére 
Emanuel and Niebuhr, usually the 
most intelligent of travellers, are too 
vague to be satisfactory. The best 
description we possess is that of 
Mr. Rich, who visited Babylon in 
the year 1811; and of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who visited the place 
some years later, and to whom we 
are indebted for a very lively and 
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striking picture of the scene. Ac- 
cording to the representations of the 
former, the ruins of Babylon lie 
almost exclusively on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, including the 
immense mass of ruin now called 
Mujelibé (or the Overturned), which 
in the opinion of Major Rennell is 
identical with the Temple of Belus, 
so well known from the description 
of Herodotus, upon the opposite 
bank of the river. At the distance 
of about eight miles from the Muje- 
libé lies another stupendous mass of 
ruins, called Birs Nimroud, of a 
- similar character and material to the 
Mujelibé, but apparently belonging 
to a remoter period. Mr. Rich, 
Major Rennell, and Sir R. Ker 
Porter, concur in the opinion that 
the Temple of Belus was built upon 
the site of the Tower of Babel, but 
are at variance as to which of these 
two ruins is best entitled to the 
distinction; Major Rennell decides 
in favour of Mujelibé, Mr. Rich and 
Sir R. Ker Porter incline to the Birs. 
The account which the former gives 
of his first visit to the Birs is highly 
graphic. He says :— 


I visited the Birs under circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to the grandeur of 
the effect. The morning was at first 
stormy, and threatened a severe fall of 
rain, but as we approached the object of 
our journey, the heavy clouds separating 
discovered the Birs frowning over the 
plain, and presenting the appearance of a 
circular hill, crowned by a tower, with a 
high ridge extending along the foot of it. 
Its being entirely concealed from our 
view during the first part of our ride 
prevented our acquiring the gradual idea, 
in general so prejudicial to effect, and so 
particularly lamented by those who visit 
the Pyramids. Just as we were within 
the proper distance, it burst at once upon 
our sight, in the midst of rolling masses 
of black clouds, partially obscured by 
that kind of haze whose indistinctness is 
one great cause of sublimity, whilst a 
few stray catches of stormy light thrown 
upon the desert in the background 
seemed to give some idea of the immense 
extent and dreary solitude of the wastes 
in which this venerable ruin stands. The 
Birs Nimroud is a mound of an oblong 
figure, the total circumference of which 
is 762 yards. At the eastern side it is 
cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more 
than 50 or 60 feet high; but at the 
western side it rises, in a conical figure, 
to the elevation of 198 feet, and on its 
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summit is a solid pile of brick, 37 feet 
high by 27 feet in breadth, diminishing 
in thickness to the top, which is broken, 
irregular, and rent by a fissure extend- 
ing through a third of its height. It is 
perforated by small square holes, disposed 
in rhomboids. The fire-burnt bricks of 
which it is built have inscriptions on 
them, and so admirable is the cement, 
which appears to be lime mortar, that, 
though the layers are so close together 
that it is difficult to discover what sub- 
stance is between them, it is nearly 
impossible to extract one of the bricks 
whole. The other parts of the summit 
of this hill are occupied by immense 
fragments of brickwork of no determinate 
figure, and converted into solid, vitrified 
masses, as if they had undergone the 
action of the fiercest fire, or had been 
blown up with gunpowder ; the layers of 
the bricks being perfectly discernible—a 
curious fact, and one for which I am 
utterly incapable of accounting. It is 
almost needless to observe that the whole 
of this mound js itself a ruin channelled 
by the weather, and strewed with the 
usual fragments of blackstone, sandstone, 
and marble. In the eastern part layers 
of unburnt brick are plainly to be seen, 
but no reeds were discernible in any part ; 
possibly the absence of them here, when 
they are so generally seen under similar 
circumstances, may be an argument for 
the superior antiquity of this ruin. 

The observations at the close of 
this description are important: the 
state of vitrification to which the 
masses of brickwork composing the 
Birs are reduced, and the absence of 
the usual layers of reeds, everywhere 
to be found in the other parts of 
the ruins, clearly point, as Mr. Rich 
remarks, to the superior antiquity of 
the Birs. It is somewhat singular 
that so intelligent a traveller should 
shut his eyes to the conclusion which 
seems inevitably to follow from these 
observations,—that Birs Nimroud 
cannot be the remains of the Temple 
of Belus. Independently of any 
considerations of locality, which are 
all in favour of the Mujelibé, it is 
incredible that two such enormous 
piles should have been coexistent, 
unnoticed by contemporary histo- 
rians, especially by one of so inquir- 
ing a mind and so scrupulously 
minute in detail as Herodotus. The 
only mode of accounting for the 
silence of Herodotus upon this sub- 
ject is to adopt the supposition that, 
at the time when he visited Babylon, 
the elder ruin presented much the 
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same appearance as now. It is per- 
fectly credible that he might be too 
much absorbed by the immediate ob- 
ject of his visit to Babylon—the 
examination and description of the 
wonders of the existing city —to be- 
stow much trouble on investigating 
the origin and history of a shapeless 
mass of ruins, which would, pro- 
bably, even in his time, differ little 
in appearance from a natural hillock, 
and would certainly be far less likely 
to attract the attention of the tra- 
veller than when standing out con- 
spicuously as it now does upon the 
desert, environed by kindred ruins 
alone. 

The locality of the Birs also mili- 
tates against the probability of its 
being identical with the Temple of Be- 
lus. The Belidian gate was at the east 
of the city, and the temple occupied 
the centre of Babylon. The Birs, on 
the contrary, is on the western bank 
of the river, fully eight miles from 
Mujelibé, and completely isolated. 
The present course of the Euphrates 
occasions a difficulty in coming to 
any positive conclusions regarding 
the localities of ancient Babylon ; 
but the nature of the soil, and the 
inevitable obstructions which must 
have ensued from the ruin of'so great 
a city as Babylon, are sufficient to 
account for such a.change in its course 
as might in time defy any attempt 
to ascertain the precise channel in 
which it originally flowed. Which- 
ever theory we adopt, we shail 
still find discrepancies to be recon- 
ciled and difficulties to be overcome. 
Perhaps the most natural and pro- 
bable conclusion we can arrive at is, 
that the ruins now lying on the 
eastern bank of the river compose 
all that remains of the ancient city ; 
that the pile now known by the name 
of Mujelibé is made up of the relics 
of the once world-famous temple of 
Belus; while to the more ancient 
edifice upon the opposite bank of the 
Euphrates we must assign the dis- 
tinction of being the original Tower 
of Babel, the most ancient structure 
in the world, and the spot where 
the colonization of the earth com- 
menced. 

The brief notice of the extra- 
ordinary event which we find in 
Genesis serves little other purpose 
than to assure us of its actual oc- 
currence, and to stimulate our in- 
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quiries into the nature and originating 
cause of the great fact, which may 
be considered as the starting-point 
whence all history sets out. The 
first act of society that we find re- 
corded subsequently to the destruc- 
tion of the whole human race, except 
the family of Noah, was an attempt 
to rally its forces round a common 
centre, and to organize and cement 
the new community by some bond of 
union, indispensable not only to the 
progress of civilization, but to the 
existence of society. We are in- 
formed that the place selected for 
this great experiment was the plain 
of Shinaar, and that there men pro- 
ceeded to found a city with a tower 
whose top, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘should reach to heaven, or 
towards heaven. ‘The real inten- 
tions of the founders of this gigantic 
structure have been the subject of 
much controversy, which has not 
hitherto led to any very satisfactory 
solution. The common notion that 
it could have been seriously contem- 
plated to provide a refuge against 
the recurrence of a similar calamity 
to that which had so lately desolated 
the carth is clearly untenable. To 
maintain the monstrous proposition 
that the descendants, within a few 
generations, of the family who had 
witnessed this tremendous visitation 
of Providence, could really have be- 
lieved in the possibility of erecting a 
structure of sufficient magnitude to 
provide against the effects of an 
inundation like that which had sub- 
merged the highest mountains, while 
most probably the timbers of the 
ark were still resting upon Mount 
Ararat, where they had been de- 
posited by the subsidence of the 
deluge, would be to impute to the 
men of Babel, not merely the charge 
of presumption, but of the most in- 
sane and inconceivable frenzy. Even 
were such a supposition credible, it 
could scarcely be believed that they 
would have selected the low and 
sandy plain of the Euphrates, which 
must necessarily have been the first 
spot to suffer from the effects of an 
inundation. Another theory has 
been suggested, scarcely more feasible 
than the former. It has been con- 
jectured that these early settlers on 
the banks of the Euphrates, being a 
nomadic and pastoral race, and con- 
sequently compelled by their mode 
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of life frequently to wander far from 
the spot which they had selected as 
their point of union, erected this 
structure as a perpetual landmark 
whereby to ascertain its position 
while tending their flocks, and to 
guide them on their return. ‘This 
theory is inconsistent with the man- 
ners and habits of a purely pastoral 
race, who have never been known to 
expend skill and labour upon the 
construction of large or permanent 
edifices. The conception of such a 
structure could never enter into the 
mind of a shepherd race, presupposing 
as it must a habitude to manual 
labour of the severest kind little in 
accordance with their usual require- 
ments or occupations. Our observa- 
tion of the habits of pastoral tribes, 
the slender ties that connect them 
with their residence, the facility with 
which they migrate at the first 
symptom of scarcity or over-popu- 
lation, lead to the same conclusion. 
No supernatural interposition, no 
violent disruption of society, would 
be required to scatter a uation of 
shepherds. Another difficulty con- 
nected with this event, which must 
have occurred to the mind of most 
who have reflected upon the subject, 
awaits our consideration. What was 
the proximate cause ofthe dispersion ? 
Are we to understand that by the 
miraculous interposition of Divine 
power the language of the builders 
of Babel was suddenly and radically 
changed, rendering them incapable 
of mutually communicating their 
thoughts, and thus literally shatter- 
ing their society into fragments? Is 
this supposition borne out or con- 
tradicted by the phenomena of lan- 
uage observable at the present day ? 
f it be contradicted by these phe- 
nomena, is there no possibility of 
interpreting the language of the sa- 
cred historian without unreasonably 
straining the sense so as to reconcile 
it with them? ‘The affinities of lan- 
guage, which of late years have be- 
come a favourite subject of scientific 
research, exhibit not merely acci- 
dental resemblances in words and 
phrases, but are capable of being 
traced through the whole texture 
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and structure of each, evidencing 
conclusively the existence of a pri- 
mary law of language, and referring 
all varieties to a common origin.* 
The existence of this family re- 
semblance, surviving the lapse of 
ages, and the constantly recurring 
necessity for enlarging and remodel- 
ling each variety to accommodate 
itself to the expression of new wants 
and ideas corresponding with the 
progress of civilization, is a remark- 
able proof of the power of tradition, 
and the tenacity with which im- 
pressions received in infancy cling 
to us through life. It is but reason- 
able to suppose, that if this wonder- 
ful change had been literally accom- 
plished,—iflanguage had been thrown 
into the chaotic confusion which the 
ordinary interpretation of Scripture 
would imply, in proportion as each 
section of the mass was further re- 
moved from the rest by time and 
locality, so all traces of the original 
language which they once possessed 
in common would fade, until no 
symptoms remained to indicate that 
they had once been a united people. 
It must not be forgotten, that essen- 
tially necessary us language is for 
the conduct of the ordinary affairs of 
life between man and man, it has 
another and higher office to perform : 
it is the vehicle by which we con- 
vey our thoughts and feelings, 
our forms of belief, and ideas of the 
Invisible. 

The annunciation of a strange doc- 
trine or an unknown principle may 
be as incomprehensible to those to 
whom it is addressed as if they were 
a of the very terms in which 
that annunciation is conveyed. By 
following this path, we may obtain 
a clue to the mysterious confusion of 
language. By adopting a metapho- 
rical interpretation, of which the Ori- 
ental language is fairly susceptible— 
by substituting the thing signified for 
the sign, we shall get rid of an ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulty, 
and clear the way for a theory more 
consonant to reason and not repug- 
nant to the text of Scripture. It is 
at least a plausible conjecture that 
the disruption of the first society was 


* Of course this assertion must be received with much modification. Those 
languages which continued for many ages unwritten naturally lapsed into a depth of 
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effected by religious dissension, and 
that the Great Revolution, known 
to us as the confusion of tongues, 
was the prototype and parent of the 
innumerable wars of opinion which 
have in subsequent ages desolated 
the world. In discussing such a 


question as this in the absence of 


authentic history, we may be allowed, 
nay, are compelled to have recourse 
to the authority of early tradition. 
Inferior in value as this evidence must 
always be compared with the records 
of authentic history, we shall seldom 
fail, by dint of carefully sifting the 
mass of fable and fiction by which 
tradition is invariably overlaid, to 
detect beneath the mythological dis- 
guise the symbols and germ of truth. 
‘The Puranas, the mythological Hindi 
poems which form a supplement to 
their Vedas, have a tradition of the 
migration of Charma or Ham, with 
his family and followers, driven from 
his country by the curse of Noah ; 
that having quitted their own land 
they arrived, after a toilsome journey, 
upon the banks of the Nile, where, 
by the command of the goddess 
Padma Devi, the goddess residing 
upon the lotus, Charma and _ his 
associates erected a pyramid in her 
honour, which was called Padma- 
Mandiva, or Padma- Matha; the 
word mandiva expressing a temple or 
palace, and matha a college or habi- 
tation of students, for the goddess 
herself instructed Charma and his 
descendants in all useful arts. Here 
we may discern traces of the early 
establishment of the priestly order. 
This pyramid and the settlement 
belonging to it was called Babel, 
and by the Greeks in a later age 
Byblos. We learn from the same 
source that this migration took place 
subsequently to the building of the 
Padma-Mandiva, or first Babel, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. As no 
reason is assigned for this migration, 
except that it was the result of the 
curse pronounced by Noah on his 
son, it is worth inquiring whether it 
is not connected with another mi- 
gration also spoken of in the Puranas, 
the result of a general war between 
the worshippers of Vishnoo and Is- 
wara, under which name water and 


* Of course we must exclude Mahometanism from both these classes. Origi- 
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fire were respectively typified : this 
is said to have commenced in India 
in the earliest ages, and thence to 
have spread over the whole world. 
In this struggle the Yoinjees, or 
Earthborn, were worsted, and by 
the direct interposition of the Deity 
whose worship they opposed, were 
compelled to quit the country. These 
also took refuge in Egypt, carry- 
ing with them the groundwork of 
the Egyptian scheme of mythology. 
The statement that the Padma- 
Mandiva upon the Nile was built by 
the sons of Charma, and that the 
Egyptian mythology was introduced 
by the Yoinjees after their unsuccess- 
fulstruggle with Vishnoo and bis wor- 
shippers, naturally leads to the sus- 
picion that the two legends refer to 
the same event, the migration which 
ensued upon the dispersion from 
Babel. If this conjecture be ad- 
mitted, much of the difficulty by 
which the subject is surrounded will 
be cleared away. We shall then be 
able to discern the substratum of fact 
upon which a superstructure of fable 
has been erected. We shall learn 
that in the earliest ages religious dis- 
cussions had arisen, that two dis- 
tinct principles had been set up for 
adoration, and that civil discord, the 
constant companion of religious dif- 
ferences, had rent in pieces the infant 
society. In this there is nothing re- 
pugnant to the conclusion at which 
we might have arrived by the aid 
of unassisted reason; on the con- 
trary, it so entirely falls in with 
that conclusion, and furnishes so 
natural and probable an explanation 
of an event otherwise mysterious and 
difficult of comprehension, that it can 
scarcely fail to attract, by the strength 
of the internal evidence in its favour, 
a degree of credence te which it could 
otherwise have comparatively slight 
pretensions. It is easy to trace in 
the two parties to this religious con- 
test the germ of the two great divi- 
sions which have ever since divided 
the pagan world,—the worshippers 
of fire, who symbolize the Divine 
Presence; and the pure idolaters, 
who adore the powers of nature in 
grosser and more tangible forms.* 
The fire-worshippers, doubtless, 


nating at a period long subsequent to the promulgation of Christianity, it took a 
higher position and possessed a greater portion of vital truth than any system of 
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approximated more nearly to the 
pure faith ; and, in that remote age, 
may possibly have diverged but 
slightly from the truth. Abhorring 
alike the use of images and the wor- 
ship of temples, they regarded fire as 
the symbol of God. Acknowledging 
the unity and spiritual essence of the 
Divine nature, but still experiencing 
the difficulty of realizing to them- 
selves, much more of expounding to 
others, the tenets of a faith possessing 
no visible exponent to which they 
could direct their eyes, they selected 
flame, on account of its immateriality, 
its celestial origin, and its purifying 
qualities, as the aptest symbol of the 
one Spiritual Being whom they wor- 
shipped. The Persian poet Firdausi 
represents them as ‘ pure in faith, 
who, while worshipping one supreme 
God, contemplate in sacred flame the 
symbol of divine light.’ 

The victorious party appear to 
have retained possession of the coun- 
tries immediately adjacent to those 
where they had originally fixed their 
habitations, whilst the discomfited 
idolaters betook themselves to more 
distant climes, in an easterly and 
westerly direction, colonizing both 
India and Egypt, carrying with 
them their peculiar rites and tenets 
which occasioned the disruption of 
the original society, and retaining 
many symbols indicative of their de- 
scent from a common stock. Of these 
symbols one of the most remarkable 
was the lotus, adopted as a religious 
emblem by nations most remote from 
each other, and between whom little 
or no communication can be supposed 
to heve existed for many ages sub- 
sequently to their first separation. It 
is found in this capacity upon the 
banks of the Ganges, on the columns 
of Persepolis, and on the waters of 
the Nile. Thence it was transported 
into Greece, where it appears in the 
form of the mystical boat in which 
Hercules is fabled to have traversed 
the ocean, and which was called by 
the Greek mythologists the cup of 
the sun. The Hindi and Egyptian 
mythologies transplanted into Greece 
assume a still more essentially ma- 
terial character than before ; all traces 
of symbolical meaning disappear, and 
henceforward the powers of nature 
and the attributes of humanity are 
alone to be found impersonated by 
their divinities, with scarcely any 
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perceptible recognition of a Supreme 
Being. Thus Hercules was repre- 
sented by the Greeks as the son of 
Jupiter, who is identical with the 
Iswara of Hindi mythology, and the 
Osiris of the Egyptian; while the 
Hindis considered him as an Avatara, 
or incarnation of the Divinity ; not 
a distinct person, but one with the 
Being from whom he emanated—a 
distinction totally unknown to the 
Greeks. The cup or dish upon which 
fruit or flowers are offered to the 
divinities, called argha by the Hindds, 
shaped to represent a boat, deserves 
notice as deriving its sacred character 
from the same source as the lotus. 
It is unnecessary to point out the 
evident reference which both these 
emblems bear to the miraculous pre- 
servation of the family of Noah in 
the deluge, and the identity of the 
latter with the Grecian fable of the 
Argo ; nor is it unreasonable to con- 


jecture that they were originally 


brought from the first settlements of 
the human family subsequently to the 
flood. Another inference may be 
drawn from the ancient Hindi tra- 
dition of the migration of Charma 
with regard to the form of the Tower 
of Babel. It was, doubtless, pyra- 
midal. Many reasons combine to 
lead us to this conclusion: the form 
of the second Babel upon the Nile, 
called by the same name, and con- 
structed by a colony of the same 
builders ; the extent of the base upon 
which the ruins of Birs Nimroud 
stand, and the description of the 
Temple of Belus by Herodotus, 
clearly attesting its pyramidal cha- 
racter, all point to the same result. 
This last argument must not be con- 
sidered altogether irrelevant; for 
although the Temple of Belus must 
not be confounded with the Tower of 
Babel, it cannot be supposed that its 
builders had not the idea of the 
elder structure in their minds, or 
would not naturally adopt its cha- 
racter as a model for imitation. The 
analogy between the Temple of Be- 
lus, with its seven stages, and the 
mystical Mount Meri of the Hindas, 
with its seven zones or regions, is 
very striking, and affords at least a 
feasible ground for conjecture that 
the Temple of Belus was typical of 
Mount Meri, or, as is more probable, 
that they were both typical of some 
common idea, and may throw some 
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light upon the origin and occult 
meaning of the pyramid. * 

In Thibet, a cone or pyramid is 
invariably placed before the devotees 
preparing to offer sacrifice, as a type 
of their sacred and mystical mount 
Meri. In the eastern parts of Ben- 
gal asimilar practice prevails. There 
is in every village a representation 
of this world-temple made of earth 
with steps. The whole is plastered 
with clay, and on stated festivals the 
statue of some favourite deity is placed 
upon the summit. Thus, then, we 
gain some insight into the object for 
which these structures were designed, 
and the idea which they symbolize. 
All primitive nations have attached 
senile sanctity to particular moun- 
tains, which they believed to be 
either the residence of their divini- 
ties, or to have been especially hon- 
oured by some manifestation of the 
Divine Presence. 

The origin of this idea would af- 
ford an interesting subject of in- 
quiry, but it is sufficient upon the 
present occasion simply to allude to 
the fact. The solitary sublimity of 
a mountain rearing its peak to hea- 
ven, would readily suggest it to the 
mind of the beholders as the most 
appropriate natural altar on which 
to sacrifice to the Supreme Being ; 
but from whatever cause the idea 
took rise, certain it is that it gene- 
rally prevailed. The Greeks had 
their Ida and Olympus, the Hindus 
their Mount Meri; and even the 
Jews looked with veneration upon 
those mounts where the Divine Pre- 
sence had been peculiarly manifested. 
The imitative faculty inherent in 
man, prompted those who first con- 
ceived the ideas of erecting artificial 
altars to the object of their worship 
to emulate and copy, as far as human 
power and ingenuity would allow, 
these sacred mountains, cither for the 
purpose of worship and sacrifice or 
with the view of symbolizing these 
objects of their veneration. This 
conjecture is rendered at least plau- 
sible by the employment in religious 
worship of the small model pyra- 
mids above alluded to, by the inha- 
bitants of Thibet and Bengal, avow- 
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edly representing their sacred mount 
Mert. Hence we may comprehend 
the reason why these structures are 
to be found only in low, level 
countries, where no mountains exist, 
and where consequently it became 
necessary to substitute some artificial 
structure as a symbol of the reality 
which Nature refused to supply. 
Before concluding, we will canis 
glance over the propositions we have 
endeavoured to establish, and the 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 

1. The intention of the builders 
of Babel. The undertaking was sug- 
gested by their ambition to establish 
themselves ‘u name, by erecting a 
gigantic altar worthy of the Deity 
whom they worshipped, and sym- 
bolical of those vast natural altars 
to which primeval nations attached 
so sacred a character. 

2. The real meaning of the con- 
fusion of tongues by which the un- 
dertaking was interrupted, and the 
society of the builders dispersed, is, 
that it did not consist in a literal 
and miraculous alteration of lan- 
guage, but that the words of Scrip- 
ture must be interpreted to express 
the corruption of man’s faith—the 
introduction of idolatrous worship, 
and civil discord resulting from reli- 
gious dissension. 

3. We have endeavoured to trace 
the course which the emigrating 
party followed after the disruption 
of the parent society; and the ves- 
tiges which they left of their tenets 
and modes of worship. The subject 
is obviously far too large to be han- 
dled within such narrow limits, ex- 
cept in the most cursory manner ; 
neither fulness of detail nor copious- 
ness of illustration are practicable : it 
will be sufficient if by so slight a 
sketch the attention of any should 
be attracted to a subject susceptible 
of much curious inquiry, or a few 
stray hints thrown out in which 
the latent elements of historic truth 
may be detected. 

Before quitting the subject, a few 
observations naturally arise with 
reference to the most interesting 
problem in history —the consum- 
mation of all history. If there be 


* In point of fact, the Temple of Belus consisted of eight stages, but the lowest 
may be supposed to have been merely a platform upon which the real temple stood ; 
just as Mount Meri: was represented as forming the focus from which the seven zones 


or regions diverged. 
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an ultimate destiny reserved for the 
family of man, if the earth is to be 
regarded as something more than a 
vast theatre upon which nations rise 
and fall, as players strut and fret 
their hour upon the stage, the idea of 
that destiny is inseparable from the 
idea of unity. It is our natural and 
original condition,and every approxi- 
mation to this state must be con- 
sidered not so much a step in ad- 
vance as in return—the laborious 
climbing of the steep from which we 
have fallen, the closing of the wound 
which has long festered in the body 
litic of humanity. Arts, sciences, 
nowledge, civilization, are valuable 
chiefly in proportion as they conduce 
to this end, throwing down barriers 
which divide nation from nation, 
knitting together race to race in the 
bands of interest and sympathy, and 
teaching the great family of man 
that it is one. What, then, is this 
unity? What bands are so strong 
as to hold together so many discord- 
ant interests, and reconcile so many 
a" Every dynasty which 
as swayed the sceptre of power has 
vainly striven to solve the problem. 
The Romans carried their victorious 
standards through all the known 
countries on the face of the earth: 
they were not content with victory, 
they strove to cement their acquisi- 
tions, and doubtless believed that 
they had succeeded in establishing 
universal empire on a foundation 
which could never be shaken. But 
the recognition of superior power is 
not unity. Arms may subdue, but 
can never consolidate. In that vast 
dominion there was no internal prin- 
ciple of cohesion, no vital spirit per- 
vading the body politic. Rome was 
the Mistress of the World, encom- 
by her vassals—not the pa- 
triarch of the human family sur- 
rounded by his children. The failure 
of this great experiment must satisfy 
us that the unity of which we are in 
search cannot be realized in universal 
domination. Equally futile is the 
attempt to search for it in the phan- 
tom of nationality, or to hope that 
the acknowledgment of a kindred 
stock can efficiently bind together 
an incongruous mass, linked by no 
tie stronger than the prestige of a 
name and the traditions of a com- 
mon ancestry. Two other princi- 
ples still remain to be considered— 
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the perception of common interests, 
and the recognition of a common 
faith. Practically speaking, the for- 
mer of these has always been found 
a more efficient bond of union than 
either the ties of blood or of politics. 
Without doubt our own relations 
with the American Republic are 
more intimate, more durable, and 
more profitable to both parties, than 
the connexion that existed between 
Rome and her provinces, or than 
now subsists between the various 
members of the German, Sclavonic, 
and Italian families. But we require 
something more to satisfy our idea 
of unity: the principle of mutual 
self-interest is deficient in the ele- 
ment of durability, because its influ- 
ence is external, and can neither 
reach the heart nor engage the affec- 
tions. ‘The recognition ofa common 
faith is the only principle which has 
ever achieved this triumph, and pos- 
sessed the power not ae of uniting 
nations in the bands of sympathy 
and policy, but of weaving together 
the integral portions of society, link- 
ing man to man in closest harmony, 
and thus imparting a power of co- 
hesion, and a character of strength 
to the whole body, which no other 
means could effect. A bare acquies- 
cence in the same tenets, the same 
form of religious worship, is not suf- 
ficient to accomplish this result; it 
must be an energetic faith taking 
root in the inmost soul, and thus 
rendering its assertion paramount in 
importance to any external influences 
or temporary considerations : the un- 
doubting, absorbing faith, which sup- 
ports the fakir in his penances and 
consoles the martyr at the stake. 
This energetic faith may effect unity, 
but one more quality is requisite to 
ensure its continuance. It must be 
a pure faith unmixed with error, un- 
clouded by superstition. The my- 
thologies of Greece and Rome com- 
manded the universal assent of all 
who dwelt within their scope ; but 
they possessed no vital influence 
over the heart, no energetic power 
upon the life. Many of the earlier 
forms of paganism have exerted this 
power; but though commanding, 
by virtue of the principles of truth 
which they recognized, the zealous 
adherence of their disciples, they still 
bore with them, in the corruption 
of that truth, the elements of schism, 
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confusion, and discord. Truth is in- 
tolerant. Though it wars neither 
with sword nor fagot, it is essen- 
tially antagonistic to error, and will 
not coexist with it. As Aaron’s rod, 
changed into a serpent at the foot of 
Pharaoh's throne, swallowed up the 
rods of the magicians, so truth can- 
not endure the presence of falsehood 
without rebuke, nor can the issue 
of the contest be doubtful—the lat- 
ter must quit the field or be ab- 
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sorbed in the former. By the ope- 
ration of this unvarying law, we 
may anticipate the consummation of 
the destiny of man; it is no idle 
dream, no Utopian chimera. The 
history of the past, our observations 
of the present, entitle us to look for- 
ward in a spirit of undoubting pro- 
phecy to the period when, in the 
natural course of events, truth shall 
be triumphant, peace universal, and 
unity complete. 


THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE., 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part VI. Cuar. XXV. 


‘ A®: my merchant prince,’ said his 

faithful ally, Mrs. Frank Law- 
less, to John, when he appeared next 
day to report progress, ‘ how are cot- 
tons to-day ? You went, you saw, and, 
I doubt not, have conquered, your 
uncle in the right Cesarean fashion. 
Why, come here—positively there 
are a couple of crow’s feet in the 
corners of your eyes since yesterday ! 
—Care is beginning to set his mark 
on you. You really look a little 
fagged this morning.’ 

‘No wonder,’ returned John, cast- 
ing himself languidly into an arm- 
chair. ‘I have but a dim and con- 
fused recollection of going to bed 
last night; kept on dreaming that 
the devil was making punch in my 
skull, and woke with a splitting 
headache.’ 

‘Expect no pity from me,’ said 
Mrs. Lawless. ‘I thought you had 
left off all those vulgar debaucheries 
—they are only fit for sons of clay, 
like some of your scampish com- 
rades, who have no ideas to drown.’ 

‘Oh, but “twas in the perform- 
ance of a solemn duty last night— 
we had some foes to intoxicate; and 
we avenged ourselves, like the war- 
riors of Odin, by filling the heads of 
our enemies with strong drink. But 
they imbibed wonderfully ; and my 
seedy condition proclaims that a few 
more such victories would undo me. 
In fact, they'd have floored us all in 
fair drinking, so we were forced to 
betake ourselves to stratagem.’ 

Here he gave Mrs. Lawless an ac- 


count of their last night’s proceed- 
ings, which mightily diverted his 
listener. 

‘Why, this Mr. Puddicombe must 
be quite a low-comedy genius,’ she 
remarked. ‘But suppose these un- 
happy persons should make reprisals 
on you? If they were to confide 
their sorrows to some redresser of 
wrongs—the colonel, for instance— 
you might find yourself in a scrape.’ 

‘Oh, hang them, they’ll scarcely 
do that for their own sakes. A dis- 
closure would not enhance the dig- 
nity of their position as leaders of 


the = le.’ 
‘Well, never mind them,’ said 
Mrs. Lawless, settling herself com- 


fortably on the sofa. ‘Come and sit 
by me. I want to hear all about 
your visit.’ 

John shifted his seat in compliance 
with her desire; and with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head began to give 
her an account of the impressions 
produced on him by his uncle’s con- 
versation. For he had nothing satis- 
factory to relate, only his conviction 
of the futility of trying to carry out 
Mrs. Lawless’s ingenious hint, and 
his belief that, to become of any use 
to Mr. Faunce, he must not only 
prune his better feelings, but root 
them up altogether. But to his sur- 

rise he met with no sympathy from 
is listener. 

‘Never mind the better feelings, 
John,’ said she, laughing. ‘ We must 
give them up for a time, I fear: in 
truth, they are rather out of date, 
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and will be obstacles to your success 
in fashionable, as well as in com- 
mercial, life. You are at present 
much too romantic and impression- 
able to get on in the world, and I 
really think a course of worldliness 
may do you good; but it by no 
means follows that you are to be- 
come either a bear or an icicle.’ 

These sentiments explained to our 
hero the cause of a certain want of 
sympathy that he had always been 
sensible of between himself and Mrs. 
Lawless. He internally pronounced 
her deficient in heart; and, there- 
fore, however amusing or clever she 
might be, still, according to his ideas, 
she wasnotrue woman. But this per- 
ception of her character was but dim 
and vague, for he had scarce begun 
to analyze as yet, and was ages off 
the faculty of generalizing his disco- 
veries; and she, seeing the effect of 
her speech, was beginning with her 
usual tact to make him lose sight of 
even this slender clue, when Miss 
Swallowater and her niece were an- 
nounced. 

‘Why didn’t the stupid creature 
say ‘ Not at home ?’’ whispered Mrs. 
Lawless, in a tone of vexation, to 
John, as she rose to receive her vi- 
sitors. Miss Swallowater entered 
first, with her usual self-possession, 
simply nodding to Mrs. Lawless, who 
received her with the most elaborate 
politeness, and seemed to delight in 
showering on her small courtesies, 
such as she well knew would be de- 
spised by the object of them. John 
had frequently remarked that other 
women seemed to grow more femi- 
nine in Miss Swallowater’s company 
from mere force of contrast ; and Mrs. 
Lawless intuitively took advantage 
of this to enhance her fascinations. 

There was a sort of quiet supe- 
riority in the air with which the 
latter addressed Miss Gay, while her 
manner towards John seemed at the 
same time to imply not merely par- 
tiality, but the existence of some 
secret understanding between them. 
This did not fail to strike the young 
lady, who had resolved on paying 
the visit in order to ascertain the ex- 
tent of John’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Lawless, to whose influence she at- 
tributed his frequently insubordinate 
conduct oflate. She had some difii- 
culty in persuading her aunt to come 
with her, for that lady seldom con- 


descended to pay morning visits, and 
when she did it was in a gentlemanly, 
business-like sort of way. It made no 
difference to her whether the person 
she wanted to see was of her own or 
the other sex, married or single; and 
many a scientific bachelor had been 
astonished at her sudden invasion of 
his privacy. On the present occasion 
she betook herself to a bookcase, in 
front of which she walked up and 
down with her hands behind her, as 
if under the tails of an imaginary 
coat, reading the titles of the books 
till she found one that suited her, 
when she took it down, and remain- 
ing in a standing position with her 
back to the company, proceeded to 
peruse it. 

As for John, he, like Captain 
Macheath, devoutly wished either 
dear charmer away ; but not having 
yet recovered from his indignation 
at Miss Gay’s preference of Lothaire 
on the previous evening, he preserved 
towards her a calm and injured de- 
meanour, which Mrs. Lawless (attri- 
buting it to a wish to propitiate her- 
self) noticed with much and not 
altogether suppressed exultation. He 
had risen from his seat beside her at 
the entrance of the visitors, and now 
stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece in an attitude that shewed him 
quite at home in the house. 

‘Don’t be impatient,’ said Mrs. 
Lawless to him; ‘ we'll resume the 
subject by and bye. We were dis- 
cussing some little private matters 
when you came in’ (turning to Miss 
Gay with an explanatory air and the 
blandest smile in the world). ‘He 
does me the honour to take a little 
advice from me sometimes.’ 

‘Couldn't do better, I’m sure,’ 
said Miss Gay, with a toss of her 
head ; ‘ your experience as an adviser 
of young men must make you as good 
as a mother to him.’ 

* Very nearly, my dear,’ returned 

Mrs. Lawless, as affectionately as if 
Lavinia had been paying her a com- 
men ‘he’s very young, you 
snow, and might possibly mistake 
impudence for frankness, and vul- 
garity for ease, did I not occasionally 
interpose a caution.’ 

Miss Gay was greatly nettled, both 
at the inuendo and at this confirma- 
tion of her suspicions, and seemed 
for a moment to meditate a personal 
assault upon Mrs. Lawless. John 
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was not sorry to see the thrust of her 
wily opponent take effect, but feeling 
it awkward to remain in the charac- 
ter of a disputed territory, and seeing 
that he had nothing to gain by the 
conflict, withdrew to the window, 
leaving them to fight it out. Thither, 
however, Miss Gay, under pretence 
of examining a, flower, speedily fol- 
lowed him ; taking advantage of a 
cessation of hostilities consequent on 
some laudatory criticism made by 
Miss Swallowater on the book she 
had seized, the title of which was 
The Hour and the Womun, to which 
Mrs. Lawless was obliged in courtesy 
to listen and reply. 

‘What was the matter with you 
last night ?’ said Lavinia, in her most 
insinuating undertone, to our hero. 
*You looked dreadfully cross when 
you went away.’ 

‘Did I?’ quoth John, with what 
he flattered himself was a look of 
lofty indifference; ‘ you are very 
kind to trouble yourself about my 
looks.’ 

‘And I’m sure I did nothing to 
offend you,’ pursued Miss Gay. 

‘Oh, no!’ replied John, with the 
same dignity as before. ‘ Of course 
you're at perfect liberty to do as you 
please: there’s not the slightest ne- 
cessity for treating me with any 
politeness or consideration.’ 

*Perverse creature!’ said Miss 
Gay, taking a flower from a vase 
near, and sticking it in the perverse 
creature's buttonhole. ‘Turn round 
while I fasten it with a pin.’ 

* Thank you—much obliged—but I 
beg you won't trouble yourself,’ re- 
turned John, with the air of Othello, 
though he was satisfied he displayed 
remarkable calmness and self-pos- 
session. 

She had never found him so ob- 
stinate before, for he generally re- 
lented at a soft look or a speech like 
the foregoing ; but he had been me- 
ditating rebellion for some time, and 
was now resolved to be inexorably 
distant and indifferent, steeling him- 
self against the soft, sidelong looks 
shot from beneath her curls, the 
silken rustlings produced by the 
arrangement of her shawl and dress 
in more bewitching folds, and defy- 
ing even the Circean blandishment 
ofa tap on the arm from her parasol. 
He felt, however, that the unequal 
conflict was not to be sustained much 
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longer, when a voice that he knew 
fell upon his ear from outside the 
garden-gate. 

‘No. 57, it said; ‘Mr. Lawless-— 
voted for the enemy last time, but 
put down as doubtful. Come along, 
sir, perhaps he may find our advo- 
cacy of truth and the cause of man- 
kind irresistible.’ 

So saying, Mr. Rush opened the 
gate and advanced towards the house, 
followed, much to John’s surprise, 
by Mr. Barker and Richard Faunce. 
Neither of the two regenerators 
shewed any symptoms of last night’s 
revelry—except the absence of Mr. 
Barker’s eyebrows, and an increased 
fishiness in the expression of the 
eyes they had formerly shaded. 

At their knock Mrs. Lawless 
turned to inquire of John who the 
visitors were, and hearing that his 
uncle was one of them immediately 
desired them to be shewn in. <Ac- 
cordingly they entered the room, 
Mr. Faunce first, who gazed on the 
assemblage as Macbeth probably did 
on unexpectedly meeting the witches ; 
then followed Mr. Rush, close on 
his patron’s heels, and looking around 
with his usual lively assurance, pre- 
pared for any society he might fall 
into; lastly, Mr. Barker, who gazed 
into vacuity, as was customary with 
him, apparently not perceiving any- 
body. 

John presented his uncle to Mrs. 
Lawless, who received him with 
marked attention, and made him 
seat himself at her side; and, faith- 
ful to John’s interests, she began 
immediately, in a confidential tone, 
to enlarge on his merits. 

‘She was so pleased to make the 
acquaintance of a relation of one so 
universally a favourite —so agree- 
able, so original, so clever; surely 
Mr. Faunce must be proud of his 
nephew ?” 

Mr. Faunce ‘had not seen much 
of him as yet, and had no right to be 
proud of another’s merits.’ 

‘Good heavens! John was quite 
a pet of hers—surely Mr. Faunce 
must have already perceived that he 
possessed the qualities necessary to 
make his way in the world?’ 

‘Why, yes; he saw that John 
wrote a good hand, and understood 
he was also a ready accountant—so 
far it was all very well.’ 

‘ Writes a good hand—a ready 
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accountant !’ repeated Mrs. Lawless 
inwardly, glancing at the object of 
these encomiums. ‘John was right 
about his uncle; the man’s a stone, 
a very pebble.’ 

‘I thought there was a gentleman 
living here,’ said Mr. Faunce, pre- 
a. * We came on business.’ 

‘We should be glad to see Mr. 
Lawless for a minute, ma’am,’ said 
Mr. Rush; ‘ just a little matter of 
ceremony.’ 

Mrs. Lantus rang the bell and 
sent for him. 

‘ Anything of consequence?’ she 
inquired. 

‘Only to ask him for his vote in 
the cause of freedom and enlighten- 
ment,’ replied Mr. Rush. ‘You 
have heard, doubtless, of the vacancy 
that has occurred in the represent- 
ation of the borough. I hope you 
see your future representative in Mr. 
Faunce—a gentleman who, whether 
estimated by his property or his 
principles, is entitled to the suffrages 
ofall free electors.’ 

This was Mr. Rush's formula 
which he used throughout the day. 

Mr. Lawless entered in gardening 
costume. 

‘My dear, said his wife, ‘Mr. 
Faunce—the uncle of our Mr. 
Faunce—is come to ask for your 
vote.’ 

Now Mr. Lawless had been, when 
last required to exercise the right of 
franchise, a high Tory, and, seeing 
by his wife’s look and tone that she 
expected him to become the partizan 
of Ar. Faunce, he ventured to draw 
the inference that this gentleman 
was of that way of thinking in poli- 
tics; so he forthwith began to ex- 
press the great pleasure he had 
always experienced in voting for the 
staunch supporters of Church, State, 
and Constitution, and was going on 
to add something in praise of the 
aristocracy and ancient institutions 
in general, when Mr. Rush, after 
fidgetting about on his chair, inter- 
Tw _ 

‘Ahem! I know what you were 
going to say, sir! You were going 
to > that these things once com- 
manded the respect of unenlightened 
Europe ; at that time the structures 

ou speak of were all very well, 
‘orming an agreeable shade for the 
weak eyes of our ancestors. But 
now that we are able to bear the 
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daylight, you will give your support 
gladly to one who will aid in repeal- 
ing what I may call the moral win- 
dow-tax.’ 

This was not at all what Mr. 
Lawless had meant to say; he was 
extremely astonished at the turn 
given to his remarks, and was getting 
quite bothered, when his wife came 
to his assistance. 

‘It is not to the politician that 
Mr. Lawless gives his vote, but to 
the friend of our friend, said she, 
giving John all the consequence she 
could in his uncle’s eyes. 

Mr. Lawless would be most happy, 
he said ; but wouldn’t it look a little 
strange after the very decided part 
he took last election, when he had 
been made to go about all over blue 
ribands, and had been otherwise so 
conspicuous in his Conservatism as 
to suffer much contumely and several 
small outrages from the opposite 
party? But Mr. Rush set him at 
once at ease on this score, by satisfy- 
ing him that any attempt at consist- 
ency in politics would not only 
render him singular, but positively 
absurd. 

‘None of us, even the most far- 
sighted, know where we shall be 
next year,’ said he; ‘ we are not di- 
recting events, but floating with 
them ; and just see whither they have 
borne us already. Why, it’s like a 
dream, sir. Just fancy one of your 
last-century Tories coming out of 
his grave—one of your hard-headed 
bigots, who believed that there were 
certain people distinguished by cer- 
tain titles to whom he ought to look 
up, and others, forsooth, on whom 
he had a right to look down, —let 
him come to us in his court-dress 
and his exploded Toryism, and we'll 
tell him there is only one direction 
for a rational creature to look in, and 
that’s forward—straight a-head as far 
as he can see, or further. Well, sir, 
just as much as that unhappy fossil 
would be out of place now, we, com- 
paratively enlightened as we are, may 
be next year, for we are progressing in 
an indefinitely increasing ratio. We 
can’t be hampered with principles, 


sir, or consistency, or anything of 


that sort ; we have a rattling breeze; 
we've thrown our guns overboard to 
scud, sir, and the compass is only an 
encumbrance.’ 

By a repetition of the like con- 
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vincing imagery, and afterwards ad- 
ducing as examples some of the many 
great men who, quitting a falling 
edifice, in imitation (as Mr. Rush 
said) of that sagacious animal the 
rat, have proved themselves perfectly 
free from all restraint of precedent 
and principle, he satisfied Mr. Law- 
less in five minutes that his sudden 
change would be not only quite in 
the common course of kines but 
would stamp him as a bold reasoner 
who thought for himself. 

While this argument lasted Miss 
Swallowater had addressed herself 
to Richard Faunce, to whom she was 
quite a stranger. After expressing 
her conviction that he would worthily 
uphold the great cause he represented 
(taking it for granted he would be 
elected), she besought his attention 
to a course of political conduct which 
would not only entitle him to the 
fame due to the supporter of truth 
and justice, but would, moreover, 
cause him to be remembered by pos- 
terity as the originator of a new 
feature in legislation. It would also 
have the contingent advantage of 
securing him the support of a large 
and powerful, but too-long neglected, 
section of the community ; a section 
which, though acknowledged to pos- 
sess great powers of oratory, had 
hitherto frittered them away in cur- 
tain lectures and the like feeble and 
desultory efforts at power. Mr. 
Faunce thought her decidedly insane; 
however, he had made up his mind 
when he set out canvassing to be as 
urbane as possible; and, therefore, 
looked tolerably attentive, pretend- 
ing to listen while she expounded a 
scheme for the admission of female 
representatives into parliament, with 
a few hints for his guidance in ad- 
vocating the measure. 

Mr. Barker observed that he 
thought all the conventional distinc- 
tions of sex superfluous and absurd. 
‘In fact,’ said the philosopher, ‘I 
don’t see the good of women at ail.’ 

‘Except for the propagation of 
workers, said Mr. Rush, who had 
just secured Mr. Lawless’s vote. 

Mr. Barker allowed them some 
small merit on this score, but thought, 


Cuap. 


* You played us a little trick last 
night, sir,’ said Mr. Rush, when they 
got into the street, looking furtively 
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nevertheless, some simpler method 
might have been devi He after- 
wards admitted to Mr. Rush that, 
considering she was a woman, and 
might, consequently, be expected to 
be encrusted with conventionalities, 
Miss Swallowater appeared to have 
acquired a happy way of combating 
delusions. 

Meanwhile Lavinia had begun 
again to cast her spells over our hero 
with more success than before. First, 
she tried the old ones over again; 
but finding him still implacable and 
proof against the ordinary wiles, she 
first pouted, and then a tear appeared. 
John thought it proceeded from a 
soft and penitent heart, whereas it 
was all wounded vanity and vexation 
of spirit. However, the pearly drop 
was a drop too much for him. Poor 
girl! he had never seen her shew so 
much feeling before, except once, 
when her poodle’s tail was squeezed 
in the door ; she was, doubtless, very 
sorry; ‘twas only her high spirits 
that made her teaze him. So when 
she dexterously threw in a slighting 
remark about Lothaire, he came 
round with marvellous facility ; and, 
just as his uncle was rising to depart, 
had quite made it up with her. 

Mr. Rush, hitherto too busy to 
speak to John, now sidled up to him 
and hinted that he had better ac- 
company his uncle. 

‘My friends rather disdain the 

little social compliances that are more 
necessary than sound principles to 
gain the suffrages of some people. 
Your fashionable exterior, sir, will 
supply the want exactly; in can- 
vassing, we must humour frivolity, 
as well as the other forms of eccen- 
tricity.’ 
Jam did not feel much partiality 
for their society, but it afforded the 
means of escaping the certainty of 
offending one or other of his fair 
friends. If he went away with Miss 
Swallowater and her niece, he would 
run headlong on the rocks of Mrs. 
Lawless’s resentment; if he staid 
with her, he would fall into the 
Charybdis of Miss Gay’s displea- 
sure. So he left the house with his 
uncle. 


XXXVI. 


up into John’s face to see how he 
would take the remark. ‘ Your 
hospitality was rather too much for 
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us. I'm afraid we behaved a little 
strangely.’ 

* Not at all,’ replied John. ‘You 
were no less rational than usual, and 
even more amusing. Mr. Barker 
did not favour us with many remarks, 
but then he is naturally taciturn.’ 

Mr. Barker was a little irritated 
at having been fined five shillings by 
the magistrate that morning. 

* We won't talk about it, sir,’ said 
he; ‘I don’t see the good of it.’ 

* Excuse me,’ said John, ‘ the sub- 
ject might be made very profitable. 
For instance, what can be more im- 
proving than the example of con- 
sistency between principles and prac- 
tice which you displayed in shaving 
off your eyebrows ?’ 

‘The act was dictated by reason, 
sir,” returned Mr. Barker, hastily. 
‘Any other feature of my face I 
would try by the same rule. If my 
nose didn’t serve me to smell with, 
I'd as lief have none ; but I find that 
none of my features are intended 
merely for ornament.’ 

* I trust, sir,’ said John, ‘that they 
have a higher and more successful 
purpose.’ 

‘And so’ (turning to Mr. Rush) 
‘my uncle is trying to get into par- 
liament! Has he a good chance ?” 

‘More than a good chance, I 
should say, sir. Consider, sir, for a 
moment. Here’s your uncle, the re- 
presentative of opinions, not only 
excellent in themselves, but having 
the recommendation of novelty— 
pledged to forward the views of his 
faithful adherents, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Namby, and I will add,’ said Mr. 
Rush, modestly, ‘ myself. The Eng- 
lish people have eyes, sir, though 
they have till now remained, as it 
were, only nine days old, and they 
can see what such a compendium of 
Reform as Mr. Faunce is will do 
for his country. For let us suppose 
that he has it all his own way, and 
will carry his noble theories into 
practice,—look at man now, adorned 
interiorly with learning and out- 
— with calico! Do you recog- 
nise the clodpole of old in this fa- 
voured exalted being? No, sir, a 
magical change has been wrought, 
and your unlettered peasant has be- 
come capable of exercising his high- 
est faculties—he is all head and no 
body, and the clodpole is intellect- 
ualized into—into ——’ 
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‘Into a tadpole,’ said John. 

‘ Exactly so, sir,’ said Mr. Rush. 
‘He will be a moral tadpole.’ 

Mr. Faunce, who had walked a 
little in advance, stopped for them 
to come up. 

‘Perhaps it would be better not 
to make any allusion to last night 
before Mr. Faunce,’ Mr. Rush whis- 
pered to John; ‘he has a decided 
prejudice against conviviality.’ 

John nodded in token of ac- 
quiescence, thinking, possibly, that 
none of them would rise in his uncle's 
estimation by his knowledge of the 
adventure. 

‘Now, Rush, who lives here?’ 
asked Mr. Faunce, pointing with his 
stick to a large, old-fashioned house. 

Mr. Rush took out his tablets. 

* No use, sir,’ said he, referring to 
the number on the door, and shaking 
his head ; ‘rabid old Tory,—a phy- 
sician, sir; goes about in a coach to 
visit his patients, and carries a gold- 
headed cane. We'll let him alone, 
for he might set the house-dog on us.’ 

A few doors off lived another 
medical gentleman, who having dis- 
covered an infallible cure for all 
bodily diseases whatsoever, practised 
the healing art by virtue ofa diploma 
from the university of Nature, to 
the utter confusion of the educated 
members of the faculty, whose nos- 
trums he pronounced altogether 
abominable. He was a sure card, 
Mr. Rush said; and Mr. Rush was 
right, for he immediately promised 
them his vote. In this way Mr. 
Rush decided on the character of the 
occupant of each successive house ; 
he seemed to know all about them, 
and had them all set down as friends, 
foes, or doubtful ; and John, follow- 
ing them about in silence, with his 
eyes and ears wide open, did not fail 
to notice that these latter were pretty 
sure to find something congenial 
either in Mr. Faunce’s sentiments, 
or those of one or other of his ad- 
herents ; while all those whose tastes 
or occupations were opposed to legal 
or conventional restraint, and who 
wanted to pursue a short and private 
road to prosperity, were prompt in 
their promises of support. 

For instance, there was a religious 
carpenter, who had, either intuitively 
or by inspiration, seen through the 
fallacies of the theological system 
maintained in our universities, and 
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had consequently acquired a great 
contempt for its teachers, the regular 
clergy. Feeling his superiority over 
these misguided men, he spent his 
leisure in disseminating his own 
sounder religious views, and when 
the canvassers came up to him was 
just setting off on horseback, with 
an umbrella under his arm, his black 
trousers slipt to his knee, shewing a 
spur on one heel only, and the end 
of a two-foot rule sticking out of his 
coat-pocket, to visit a sort of diocese of 
his own in the neighbouring villages. 
He seemed at first inclined to reserve 
his pledge, tiil a timely remark from 
Mr. Barker as to the iniquity of 
allowing such a thing as a state reli- 
gion secured him. Another pious 
mechanic, on hearing that Mr. Faunce 
and his friends were opposed to the 
army as an institution, cheerfully 
assured them of his vote and in- 
fluence. The latter was by no means 
inconsiderable, for the elector (whose 
name was Elijah Buzzit) had written 
many tracts to prove that soldiers 
are merely assassins in uniform, and 
all wars, from those of the Israelites 
described in the Old Testament down 
to modern campaigns described in 
the newspapers, a series of wholesale 
bloody murders, instigated by the 
devil ; and that while ‘ he who fights 
and runs away’ does well in a pru- 
dential point of view, yet he who 
runs away without fighting does bet- 
ter; which productions were much 
admired by a large class of readers. 
In fact, all speculators and inno- 
vators, whether in trade, religion, or 
politics,—all those who sighed for 
the sweets of Fortune, but disdained 
the drudging and commonplace modes 
of attaining them, seemed to John to 
be tolerably unanimous in voting for 
Mr. Faunce. He was, as he often 
reminded them, one of themselves; 
no dilettante professor of politics, like 
sprigs of nobility or country squires, 
who differ from all other species of 
statesmen, inasmuch as they think 
only of the interests of their own 
class ;— but a Man of the People. 
John’s ideas of a man of the peo- 
ple had been formed from his histo- 
rical reading. ‘There was the Rienzi, 
the Van Artevelde stamp, — mep 
of stern honesty, reckless of their 
own advantage so that they secured 
that of the class they laboured for ; 
noble and proud in thought and 
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action, and capable of governing those 
they were serving,—in fact, aris- 
tocracy in sheep’s clothing. Then 
he recalled the demagogue of another 
type, who persuaded rather than 
forced the people to his will, and 
yet, even while sagaciously seeking 
his own ends, commanded the love 
of his followers by qualities which 
are ever wont to enforce popular 
esteem,—generosity and daring. But 
neither in the first of these, with his 
spirit moulded like an antique god’s, 
nor in the second more terrestrial 
nature, did John trace a resemblance 
to our modern leaders of the people. 
In fact, they are a class created to 
supply the demand of the times,— 
distinguished more for worldly wis- 
dom than for the foolhardiness and 
self-sacrifice that could only make 
them absurd, and possessing a flow 
of words sufficient to atone for the 
want of great performance. 

Although John knew that Mr. 

3arker and Mr. Rush were exten- 
sively employed by his uncle, he had 
never seen them exerting themselves 
in his service until now, and had 
frequently wondered of what use 
they could be. The fact is, neither 
had any ostensible calling, though 
Mr. Barker had formerly been an 
itinerant preacher, when, without 
upholding any particular creed, he 
had been very popular, from the 
vigour he displayed in attacking all 
forms of worship whatsoever, Heathen 
or Christian. Few people knew that 
Mr. Rush was a married man. He 
had a wife and family somewhere, 
but was seldom with them; his 
mighty sympathies having burst the 
petty channels of domestic life, its 
hopes and sorrows, and overflowed 
upon the great human family. Le 
and his friend were of a class that 
has sprung up with the advance of 
reason, combining the migratory and 
uncertain habits of Edie Ochiltree 
with the earnestness of apostles, and 
having their touch always on the 
popular pulse, are excellent author- 
ities on the state of general feeling 
on any point. 

‘I had intended to ask you what 
on earth were the merits of these 
two gentlemen,’ John took an oppor- 
tunity of saying apart to his uncle ; 
‘but, like other disagreeable things, 
they have their uses, I perceive.’ 


Richard Faunce laughed softly. 
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* Between you and me, John,’ said 
he, ‘I think them a couple of hum- 
bugs, and if everybody else thought 
so too should have nothing to do 
with them. But, as you say, they 
have their uses, and I find them 
powerful auxiliaries.’ 

As they passed the office of the 
Commercial Patriot, Mr. Rush sug- 
gested that it would be as well to 
step in, merely as a matter of civility. 
Accordingly they entered the outer 
office, but paused there on hearing 
loud and angry tones proceeding 
from the inner sanctum,—a sort of 
square box, partitioned off from the 
rest. 

‘But I tell you, sir, said Mr. 
White, ‘ that I didn’t write the , 

‘A vile recantation—a_ political 
tergiversation, gasped the other 
voice, evidently in continuation of 
some previous not very mild re- 
marks. ‘I have been accustomed, 
sir, to put the Patriot into the hands 
of my children, to instil into them 
those principles of truth and inde- 
pendence that might have grown 
with their growth and strengthened 
with their strength—a proper hatred 
of kingeraft and priestcraft, and all 
other crafts and impostures, making 
them independent and enlightened 
citizens. 1 can do that no more, for 
they may receive mental poison in- 
stead of food.’ 

‘Go on, sir; go on!’ said Mr. 
White, in a tone of calm resignation. 
‘As you won't listen to me you 
can say out your say.’ 

‘I will, sir,’ resumed the heated 
disputant. ‘1 thought, sir, I could 
have relied on you. I said, ‘If 
there’s a man in the world who will 
stand firm to his principles, and seal 
them if necessary with his blood— 
who prefers anarchy to oppression, 
and will with his last gasp encourage 
the people to trample on their op- 
pressors, the editor of the Patriot is 
that man!’ Now what do I find by 
this morning’s paper? That you 
have thrown off your principles with 
as much ease as you have shaved off 
your beard! (Mr. White groaned.) 
In your praise of all that you for- 
merly condemned you are positively 
sycophantic. Faugh, sir’ (and there 
was a sound as of expectoration), 
‘while in decrying your own former 
doctrines you are at the same time 
sneaking and bombastic. I have 
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nothing further to add, except to 
request that you will no longer con- 
sider me a subscriber to your paper.’ 

Uttering these words, the speaker 
came hastily forth. He was a stout 
person, probably fierce-looking by 
nature, and the expression was en- 
hanced by his present excitement. 
He slightly noticed Mr. Rush, who 
stood for a moment in his path. 

‘Anything wrong, sir—anything 
serious ?’ said Mr. Rush, earnestly. 

‘Read this morning's leader, sir, 
that will be sufficient reply,’ said the 
angry stranger in a loud voice, 
waving his hand to Mr. Rush to get 
out of his way. 

The latter knew nothing about 
the article, having been, as the reader 
is aware, oblivious of external mat- 
ters at the time it was written. 

‘ Very strange,’ said he ; ‘ that gen- 
tleman is one of our stanchest allies, 
and would not talk in that way 
without cause.’ 

Then recollecting that the sight of 
John might awaken disagreeable re- 
collections in Mr. White’s mind, he 
begged him to remain outside, and 
advanced himself to the door of the 
sanctum. 

‘Come in, said Mr. White, ina 
hollow voice, at his tap. 

Mr. White was seated witb his 
back to the door, his elbow resting 
on the desk before him, while his 
hand clutched his hair. Altogether 
his attitude was despairing. * - 

‘I know what you're come for,’ 
said Mr. White, without moving ; 
‘but I solemnly assure you I had no 
hand in it.’ 

‘We are friends, my dear sir,’ 
said Mr. Rush, in his blandest tone. 

At the sound of his voice Mr. 
White turned, and Mr. Rush was so 
astonished at the sight of his shaven 
countenance, shewing a mere blue 
groundwork where the umbrageous 
hair waved yesterday (for Mr. White 
had of course been obliged to part 
with the remaining half of his beard, 
which looked singular by itself), that 
he fell back three paces and trod on 
Mr. Barker's toes, who uttered some- 
thing like an oath. 

‘] thought you were subscribers 
come to abuse the article,’ said Mr. 
White, with a more cheerful ex- 

ression. ‘There have been fifteen 
1ere this morning. Can you explain 
it, Rush? The people in the office 
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say it came down by the proper 
messenger. You see,’ he added, in a 
low tone, ‘it would be awkward to 
— too closely.’ 

r. Rush was beginning to profess 
his ignorance, when Mr. White, 
through the open door, caught sight 
of John, whose face was expressive 
of extreme hilarity and contentment. 
He was in fact chuckling over the 
success of his trick. 

* Fiend!’ cried Mr. White, a sud- 
den light breaking upon him. ‘ Are 
= come to gloat over the ruin you 
nave wrought ? Do youcome hither 
to beard me ?” 

‘Only Time can do you that office,’ 
said John, laughing. ‘I'm afraid 
you must wait till it grows.’ 

Mr. White first stamped on the 
ground in a paroxysm of fury, and 
then with belligerent intent made 
straight at John, who, taking him by 
the collar when he came within arm’s 
length, sent him back again into his 
office with such force that he tum- 
bled over the stool, and would have 
come with unpleasant violence to the 
ground, but that a pile of Patriots 
broke his fall. 

‘Very extraordinary, upon my 
word,’ said Mr. Faunce, amazed. 
‘Pray what does all this mean ?” 

‘A little temporary aberration, 
sir,’ said Mr. Rush, in a hasty under- 
tone to Mr. Faunce, touching his 
forehead with his forefinger, and at 
the same time winking at John. 
‘He’s subject to these attacks at 
times. We'd better be going, as ex- 
citement always increases it.’ 

Mr. Rush’s explanation looked 
plausible, for Mr. White sat on the 
pile of newspapers, and raved like a 
maniac while John and his uncle 
were leaving the office. Mr. Rush as 
he went out frowned at him to hold 
his tongue, and Mr. Barker went up 
and whispered something that had 
the effect of partially calming him. 

John getting tired of walking into 
strange houses, and hearing people 
asked for their ‘most sweet voices,’ 
speedily left the party of canvassers 
to their own devices. Seeing a bill 
stuck on a wall, addressed in large 
capitals to the electorsof the borough, 
he stopped to read it, supposing it to 
be his uncle's. The writer came 
forward, he said, to solicit their suf- 
frages at the instance of a large 
number of the most respectable inha- 
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bitants. They all knew his princi- 
ples ; he was opposed to republicanism 
in all its forms, yet a friend to free 
inquiry—an aristocrat by birth and 
temper, yet desirous of raising the 
ople in the scale of intelligence. 
hen followed the customary assu- 
rances that their confidence would 
not be betrayed should he be the 
fortunate object of their choice, &c., 
&c., and it was signed ‘ Francis 
Basnet.’ 

As he was reading it Trant came 
up, and John asked if the candidate 
was any relation to Miss Basnet. 

‘Her brother,’ said Trant. ‘I’ve 
just left him with Mr. Keene and 
General Oldcastle, busy canvassing. 
He has come forward at the request 
of a large portion of the inhabitants, 
who have always been accustomed to 
see themselves represented by one of 
the family. But I fancy he will 
have little chance with your uncle.’ 

‘What sort of a fellow is he? 
asked John. 

‘Not the man for these times,’ 
returned Trant. ‘ He has still too 
much of the trait he exhibited at 
school, and which used, according to 
the occasion that called it forth, to 
command respect or provoke ridicule. 
This characteristic is excess of can- 
dour. He is for hearing both sides, 
with innumerable rejoinders, before 
giving judgment.’ 

‘But surely,’ said John, ‘’tis no 
fault to be liberal.’ 

‘My dear fellow, Trant replied, 
‘I hate the word liberal, which was, 
as Doll Tearsheet says, ‘ an excellent 
good word before it was ill-sorted.’ 
in these days candour is no longer a 
virtue; men have made a merit of 
abandoning their opinions, and have 
paraded inconsistency as an excel- 
lence, till of late I have begun to 
reverence the fellow who is not open 
to conviction. But Frank's tastes, 
the parents of opinion, are a 
all his feelings and sympathies, as he 
says in his address, are aristocratic, 
but his candour ever dilutes his con- 
servatism. Isolated opinions—fair, 
perhaps, in the abstract, but false in 
their general bearing—blot his poli- 
tics, and will prevent him from ever 
being either a partizan or a leader: 
such are not the men to combat the 
spirit of the age.’ 

For so young a man, Trant was 


dreadfully illiberal in his opinions. 


Y 


. TT 
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Cuar. XXVIII. 


I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier means to dress the commonwealth, 
and turn it, and set a new nap upon it.—King Henry VI. 


While the election was pending 
John saw little of his uncle, whose 
time was fully occupied; but Mr. 
Weekes continued assiduously to ini- 
tiate him into the mysteries of the 
counting-house. Sometimes he came 
to the barracks for the purpose, and 
on these occasions John took great 
delight in producing a bottle of wine 
from his cupboard, and watching the 
pleasurable emotions with which the 
old clerk sipped and smacked his 
lips,—coyly affecting to have had 
quite enough after the first glass, 
faintly resisting the refilling of it 
after the second, and finally depart- 
ing with a moist eye and unsteady 
step, conscious that he had been 
talking a great deal after a very 
earnest and confidential fashion, 
though he didn’t exactly know what 
about. The lessons were conse- 
quently productive of more pleasure 
to him than to John, of whom and 
his mercantile pursuits it might be 
said, that ‘there was little love be- 
tween them at the beginning, and it 
pleased Heaven to decrease it on 
better acquaintance.’ 

Miss Gay had quite changed her 
demeanour towards him. He was 
now chidden for coming too sel- 
dom, and preferred over others in 
the most undisguised and flattering 
manner. All the old cruelties prac- 
tised so wantonly upon him, the 
studied slights and pretended forget- 
fulness, were abandoned, and in their 
place appeared a sort of deferential 
affection in soft contrast to her former 
waywardness. ‘These terrible symp- 
toms, indicative of the deadliest de- 
signs against his peace of mind, were 
all regarded by our unsuspecting 
hero with extreme gratification, as 
evidences of his own irresistibility. 

It was so pleasant to float along 
swimmingly with a fair breeze and a 
blue sky, that he never thought 
whither he might be bound, nor 
dreamed his little water pic-nic might 
become a voyage, with the concomit- 
ants of squalls, sea-sickness, and short 
provisions. 

‘ Faunce is going it devilish fast 
with Lavinia,’ he overheard Lothaire 
say one day; ‘she'll be too sharp 
for him, if he doesn’t mind.’ 


‘ Ah,’ said Oldstyle, ‘it’s danger- 
ous for these young hands to get 
spooney; and Faunce is devilish 
green in some things, though sharp 
enough in others. I always fight 
shy of these flirtations myself, or else 
keep ‘em quiet. It’s a bore to have 
a woman too fond of one, they get 
so troublesome and exacting.’ 

As Oldstyle frequently delivered 
the results of his experience in 
apothegms like the preceding, it 
was evident that he had in his con- 
densed existence run through the 
circle of amatory follies: his prac- 
tice corresponded well with his pre- 
cepts, for his liaisons were so quiet 
that nobody even suspected them. 
But the inference that John drew 
from the dialogue was, that Oldstyle 
was envious and Lothaire jealous ; 
so that his fancy for Lavinia was 
rather stimulated than damped. At 
the election she appeared in a dress 
of his uncle’s colours, and really 
looked very handsome. Miss Swal- 
lowater had exerted herself greatly 
in Mr. Faunce’s behalf, walking into 
the houses of electors, and exhorting 
them to vote for him in the most 
eloquent manner, though her zeal 
had only the effect of causing her 
vulgar and superficial hearers to re- 
gard her as an escaped lunatic. Mr. 
Barker appeared to have found some- 
thing congenial in her, as he fre- 
quently came to sit an hour or two, 
discoursing his peculiar philosophy, 
or else gazing into vacancy, while 
John internally consigned him to the 
shades below for keeping Miss Swal- 
lowater at home, to his great vexation 
and hindrance. 

On the morning of the nomination, 
John was going along the street as 
young Basnet, attended by some of 
his supporters, stopped to speak to 
his sister, who had beckoned to him 
from a carriage, in which she was 
seated beside a stately elderly lady, a 
relation of her father, with whom 
she was staying. She lived in a 
large house in the oldest and most 
retired part of the town, maintaining 
there a deal of quiet state. Mr. 
Keene stopped John, as he was pass- 
ing, to inquire about the vicar, and 
to ask what news he had lately re- 
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ceived from home, questioning him 
rather anxiously; but John gave 
him only general answers, his atten- 
tion being quite absorbed in watching 
Miss Basnet, who leant forward to 
fasten to her brother's buttonhole a 
knot of his colours. 

‘I will never believe you can be 
beaten, Frank,’ she said. ‘ The poll- 
books shall not convince me. What 
is there about this Mr. Faunce that 
should make people choose him in 
reference to you?’ (She didn’t 

now his nephew was within hear- 
ing.) ‘I’ve a great mird to go to 
the hustings myself, and draw a com- 
parison between you after the man- 
ner of Hamlet,—‘ Look here upon 
this picture, and on this.’ 

‘You should go about canvassing, 
Miss Eleanor, in the way the Duchess 
of Devonshire did for Mr. Fox in 
my youthful days,’ said General 
Oldcastle, a tremendous old Tory, in 
a white head and a bright blue 
waistcoat. ‘ Nobody could resist such 
bribery.’ 

‘Ah, General, I’m in carnest. I 
can’t bear the thought of his being 
beaten; and if he is, shall feel it 
twice as much as he will. If what 
I hear you and my father saying 
about the times is true, there is a 
glorious opportunity for distinction 
for such a statesman as I wish Frank 
to be.’ 

‘She wants me to be a sort of 
political Bayard, or perhaps Don 
Quixote,’ said her brother, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But why have I such a grand 
opportunity? Your reasons, Nell ; 
your most excellent reasons.’ 

‘No, I can’t talk politics, and you 
will listen to no other reasoning to- 
day. But it seems to me you ought 
to rejoice to live in times when to 
follow your natural bent must bring 
you to fame; just as the old heroes 
of chivalry preferred scenes of wrong 
they might redress, and danger they 
might combat, to the inglorious quict 
of the pastoral days.’ 

‘In fact,’ said her brother, ‘ you 
would have me rejoice in the exist- 
ence of evil, because I may earn dis- 
tinction in reforming it: truly a hu- 
mane sentiment.’ 

‘You mustn’t expect Eleanor to 
reason,’ said her elderly relative,— 
‘only to feel and to express her feel- 
ings.’ 

‘A thousand to one they are 
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right ones,’ cried the general, with 
enthusiastic gallantry, as the carriage 
moved on. ‘Miss Eleanor is the 
very best Tory of the young genera- 
tion, and worth a dozen of her bro- 
ther.’ 

At the election, it appeared that 
Trant was right in saying that young 
Basnet, though quite a man of these 
times, was scarce the man for them ; 
opposed to the clear-cut politics of 
Mr. Faunce, he became a mere man 
of straw. Externally he had the 
advantage of his opponent, for he 
was tall and handsome, with an un- 
mistakeable look of breeding in his 
Norman features and dark, mild 
eyes. In his demeanour, too, he had 
satisfied every one, gaining the good 
word of many of those who refused 
him their support, by his frank and 
winning bearing; and, if Miss Swal- 
lowater’s system had been in exist- 
ence, he would have been returned 
by an overwhelming majority, for 
the fair sex were with him to a 
woman. 

General Oldcastle, in proposing 
Mr. Basnet, said, he should not 
trouble them with any opinions or 
remarks about the present state of 
parties, for really English politics 
puzzled him as much as Spanish. 
He had been bred in the old school, 
where men ranged themselves under 
a banner, and stood or fell by their 
leader ; and professed himself quite 
unable to understand the irregular 
parliamentary warfare of the present 
day. He would, therefore, content 
himself with pointing out that Mr. 
Basnet was their natural represent- 
ative; one or other of his family 
had always represented them; the 
name of Basnet was a guarantee 
for honourable and gentlemanly 
feeling; he was a young man of 
education, and of undoubted talent, 
with the leisure to apply himself to 
public business, the ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself, and the inclination 
to direct that ambition to the good 
of his constituents. On many points 
the opinions of his young friend 
were much more liberal than his 
own, for he was proud to say he was 
a sturdy old Tory, who preferred 
being wrong in details to being in- 
consistent in his general conduct ; 
who loved old customs because they 
were old; who disliked change, even 
when it seemed for the better; and 
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desired to see the distinctions of 
society rigidly preserved. 

The tendency of the young candi- 
date’s own speech may be gathered 
from his opponent’s allusion to it. 

‘The young gentleman’ (Mr. 
Faunce said) ‘had favoured them 
with a picture of medieval delights, 
which certainly attested his skill in 
the department of historical romance, 
but would scarcely affect the suf- 
frages of his hearers. Really he (the 
speaker) had almost imagined him- 
self back in the middle ages, listen- 
ing to a mild and sentimental speci- 
men of the Old English Baron. But 
luckily the audience were not serfs 
or contented peasants; on the con- 
trary, they were men who knew 
their own interests to the full as 
well as any silken scion of the aris- 
tocracy, or perhaps better. 

‘ He believed they did not want men 
in parliament to make pretty poctic 
speeches, or to appeal to extinct sym- 
pathies ; they wanted men who were 
content to express their plain, prac- 
tical thoughts, in plain, practical 
language. These were no days for 


ow to be blinded or swayed by 


ne tropes; they looked to a man’s 
deeds, not his words ; and were more 
influenced by arithmetical figures 
than figures of speech. He would 
recommend the honourable gentle- 
man to devote himself to poetry, the 
drama, the encouragement of the fine 
arts, or any other harmless occupa- 
tion of a light and elegant sort, and 
not to attempt to enter an assembly 
where he would find neither light- 
_ to amuse nor elegance to charm 

im. 

‘ As for himself, should they elect 
him, he was going to parliament to 
work. He was going to fight against 
monopolies, and to prove that ancient 
laws must be subverted to give in- 
dustry its rights. He pledged him- 
self to toil day and night to secure 
an uninterrupted flow of calicoes to 
the remotest regions of the earth ; 
to make the human race, from the 
tropics to the frozen regions of the 
pole, acquainted with the blessings 
of cotton.’ (Here a couple of paupers 
on the outskirts of the weal yelled 
with delight at the cheerful prospect 
opened to them.) ‘ And it would be 
so ; for the world our benighted fore- 
fathers lived in was no more like our 
world than a river flowing in pic- 
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turesque uselessness between its 
wooded banks was like a sensible, 
navigable canal. In order that com- 
merce might pursue her object un- 
shackled, mankind were relinquish- 
ing several qualities which they used 
rather to pique themselves on before 
they knew better. Antagonism, 
jealousy, desire for rule, religious 
prejudices, formerly productive of 
ruinous disputes, would now, if by 
any accident they shewed themselves, 
be settled by arbitration. When 
people could see it was their interest 
to be friends, of course they wouldn’t 
quarrel. The commercial spirit would 
take the gilding off the apple of dis- 
cord; the absurd feelings of sense 
of honour, enthusiasm, and loyalty 
being removed, nothing would be 


‘left to fight about.’ 


Mr. Namby had been Mr. Faunce’s 
proposer. This gentleman professed 
to be either a liberal Whig or a mild 
Conservative—terms which, he said, 
with a good deal of reason, were, in 
these happy days of peace and con- 
cord, synonymous; and certainly he 
might justly claim to belong to the 
class, for while following the opinions 
of the majority in the abstract, on 
particular questions he was generally 
found to side with the person who 
last had his ear, surrendering his 
former theories with praiseworthy 
candour and obligingness, especially 
if the said person was of a ne. 
tory or opinionated turn. He said 
he proposed Mr. Faunce, not because 
he was a friend of his, for that cir- 
cumstance would rather have in- 
duced him to vote against him, but 
because he saw in him the friend of 
humanity and improvement. He 
had a great respect for the other 
candidate, and would like to vote for 
them both ; but, since that might not 
be, he thought that Mr. Faunce, being 
on the popular side, was the most 
eligible person to support, especially 
as he was the warm advocate of peace. 
He said a good deal on various sub- 
jects connected with our home, co- 
lonial, and foreign policy; congra- 
tulated his hearers that bigotry — 
that is to say, any preference for one 
form of religion over another — was 
at its last gasp; and expressed his 
opinion that the stability of our 
Indian empire would be best secured 
by placing the supreme power in the 
hands of the Brahmins. 
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With these opinions marshalled 
one against the other in a manufac- 
turing borough, it is hardly neces- 
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sary to say that Mr. Faunce was 
elected. 


Cuar. XXVIII. 


John went to congratulate the new 
member. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Faunce, ‘ I wanted 
to see you. Ill speak to you pre- 
sently,’ and went on with a letter he 
was writing. 

There was nothing in his uncle's 
tone or look indicative of any par- 
ticular emotion, and he wrote on 
rapidly till he had finished as if there 
were no such person as John in ex- 
istence. 

‘Now,’ said he, folding his letter, 
‘we'll come to the point. You re- 
member the conversation we had to- 
gether when you first came to the 
office ?” 

John said he remembered it per- 
fectly. 

‘Well, I didn’t quite suspect at 
the time what a gay, fashionable 
fellow, I was talking to. I knew, of 
course, you were probably foolish 
and thoughtless, but hadn't an idea 
that I was trying to deprive the gay 
world of such a bright ornament.’ 
Here he took a bundle of papers 
from a drawer. ‘You don’t know 
what these are, I dare say ?” 

John said he didn’t, looking very 
curious. 

‘Ah, they’re quite beneath your 
notice,’ said his uncle; ‘low, vulgar 
things, that you have nothing to 
do with beyond contracting them. 
They're your bills, in fact.’ 

There appeared a good many of 
them, John thought, wondering at 
the same time how his uncle had got 
hold of them. 

‘I haven't time to read them all 
now,’ said Mr. Faunce, ‘but from 
the glance I gave should say you 
must be two or three individuals in 
one. This’ (taking the top one) 
‘is from a mercer; the first item is, 
‘a dozen fancy neckerchiefs.’ Why 
you must be a hydra, John, with a 
neck for each head. Next, ‘rich 
cashmere shawl.’ What use you 
can have had for that I really can’t 
imagine, unless you meditate turning 
Mussulman., ‘Sixteen pair ladies’ 
white kid —- That, I presume, 
is a mistake, since your hand is not 
particularly small. It is quite clear 


that a man who encourages trade in 
this way will hardly stoop to be a 
trader himself—it would be putting 
a racer in the plough, and I think 
we may give up the idea.’ 

John had been thinking so for 
some time, and therefore offered no 
opposition. 

‘Might I inquire what prospect 
you have of paying these, for the 
amount is something considerable to 
one of your apparent resources ?” 

John looked very blank ; he could 
hardly be expected to give an ex- 
plicit answer, having never thought 
about the subject. He wasn't exactly 
prepared, he said, to pay them all 
immediately. 

‘I should think not,’ said his 
uncle. ‘ Now, to return, ‘tis quite 
clear you won’t make a trader ; still 
I think you may be useful to me in 
another way, and in order to give 
you a fair start I'll pay your bills.’ 

It was most kind of his uncle, John 
said—he wished he would shew him 
how he could testify his sense of his 
goodness. 

‘I told you formerly I should 
shortly be in a position to make my 
interest of some little consequence, 
and you see my prognostications 
have proved true. But this seat that 
I have got is only my first step on the 
ladder, and shortly I shall be as well 
known in the realm as I now am in 
the borough. By the time you are 
of age I shall have interest enough 
to get you a seat in parliament.’ 

John’s heart gave a great bound. 
Was ever anything so delightful, so 
like enchantment? Plenty of time 
to prepare himself, and then a fair 
start in public life. Why it was a 
delicious dream. He was already 
half-way into a speech cutting a 
political opponent te ribands and 
electrifying the house, when Mr. 
Faunce interrupted his vision. 

‘I daresay you already fancy your- 
self a young Pitt. However, I'm 
not going to put you there merely to 
gratify your wish to make a figure, 
but to forward my views, and I shall 
expect to find in you a steady and 
unscrupulous supporter.’ 
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John fell from his seventh heaven 
like a parachute. The prospect of 
sailing into the bright latitudes of 
distinction was heavenly, but he shi- 
vered at the thought of the north- 
west passage. 

‘The general instructions for your 
political conduct may be comprised in 
three words—toleration, progress, and 
the commercial interest. ‘The first 
two constitute the shibboleth of poli- 
ties—they resemble the conversation 
which the conjuror addresses to his 
audience to withdraw their attention 
from the trick; the three combined 
work wonders. To borrow a simile 
from your own calling, toleration 
undermines opposing prejudices, pro- 
gress marches over the ruins to seck 
fresh fields, while commerce quietly 
sacks the town. Don’t be frightened 
at the idea of studying politics ; it 
is very easy to see the tendency of 
public opinion, and the only difficulty 
will be to direct it to the required 
end. But I shall manage all that.’ 

So he was to be his uncle's shadow ; 
to follow him implicitly in all his 
schemes, to think only his thoughts, 
and literally not to call his soul his 
own. Independence, self-respect, 
and a dozen other impertinent feel- 
ings, some of them roused by his 
uncle’s manner as much as the 
matter, started up in a body as 
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he rose from his seat to make 
reply. 

His uncle evidently took his ac- 
quiescence for granted. 

‘I’ve nothing more to say at pre- 
sent,’ he said, resuming his pen, ‘and 
I’m rather busy just now.’ 

John undeceived him—delivering 
himself then and there of his first 
oration. All the mutiny he had 
been hoarding up ever since the first 
insight he had obtained into his 
uncle’s opinions came out, and he 
made a very magnificent speech full 
of virtuous indignation; thanking 
Mr. Faunce for his offer of patro- 
nage, but signifying that he would 
not undertake a great public trust 
for the furtherance of private ends. 

Mr. Faunce heard him in silence 
with uplifted eyebrows. 

‘Very romantic indeed,’ said he; 
‘I hope your independence will be a 
great comfort to you. We need 
not prolong the interview I think. 
Good bye!’ 

John bowed in silence, and was 
departing. 

‘Stay,’ said his uncle, ‘you may 
as well take your bills with you— 
they’re of no use to me you know.’ 

John turned, seized them, stuffed 
them into his hat, which he clapped 
on his head, and cramming it over 
his eyes quitted Cotton Lodge. 


Cuar. XXIX. 


* Will you walk into my parlour ? 


Trant found John in his room sit- 
ting astride of a chair, with his fists 
doubled up on the back of it, and 
his chin resting on them, gazing 
thoughtfully at the pile of bills on 
the table before him. He was con- 
sidering how they were to be paid; 
and, notwithstanding the fertility of 
his invention, had as yet devised no 
more ingenious method than trusting 
to some luck that might turn up—a 
species of security that would pro- 
bably fail to satisfy his creditors. A 
bill at a distance, ix embryo as it 
were, in the tradesman’s book, is a 
hazy, harmless sort of object, rather 
amusing than otherwise, and appear- 
ing to represent the liabilities of 
somebody else rather than one’s 
own; but when it takes form and 
substance it haunts the conscientious 
man like a spectre. John had with 
magical celerity conjured up spirits 


’ 


said the spider to the fly. 


that he could not lay, and felt the 
incipient horrors of being bill-ridden. 
He couldn’t treat his bills like Har- 
kett, who put them in the fire; nor 
like Lothaire, who was always in 
credit though he never paid any- 
thing, except visits and compliments; 
nor like Puddicombe, who put them 
over his chimneypiece and made fun 
of them; nor Dingle, who strung 
them on a great wire in his cup- 
board, and in that sepulchre forgot 
their existence; nor, alas, like Plodde, 
who paid them as regularly as they 
arrived. 

* You look melancholy,’ said Trant 
to John. ‘What has clouded your 
midsummer aspect ?” 

John was glad to have some one 
to impart his griefs to, and felt his 
fears dissipating as he confided them 
to Trant. 

‘What haye you got to pay them 
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with ?’ was Trant’s first question 
after perusing the bills, smiling the 
while at some of the items. 

‘Devil a rap,’ was John’s prompt 
reply. He did not require much 
time to estimate his own resources. 

‘Will the governor help you? 
was the next question. 

‘I wouldn't ask him for the world,’ 
said John. ‘He has already given 
me more than I expected.’ 

* And your uncle?’ Trant asked. 

John related their late conference. 

‘And so you refused! By Jove, 
Faunce, "twas a fine thing to do,’ 
said Trant, gazing at him long and 
steadily. 

He knew John’s ambition, rest- 
lessness, and consciousness of power ; 
he remembered, too, the strength of 
such feelings in himself at John’s 

e, and asked himself if he could 
likewise have resisted the temptation 
on principle. Trant was just the 
sort of fellow to admire a proceeding 
like John’s. 

‘ A devilish fine thing!’ he mut- 
tered again to himself. ‘ Well, 
Faunce, something must be done; 
and the first step towards paying off 

our present debts will be a reso- 
ution to incur no fresh ones.’ 

The resolution was easily made, 
but to keep it—ay, there was the 
rub! His gaieties, his love passages, 
all his pursuits, were quite incon- 
sistent with the practice of economy ; 
and to linger on the outskirts of the 
scene, while Prudence waved her 
flaming sword at the gate of his late 
Eden, was a dismal idea. 

‘Did you hear that Pinkerton 
comes in from detachment to-mor- 
row ?’ said Trant, presently. ‘ He’s 
in Larry’s company, and I go to 
relieve him. How should you like 
it ?” 

‘ Very much,—he would go any- 
where to get out of this infernal 
town; but there was no chance of it.’ 

‘ I dare say the colonel will let you 

*% my place. I'll ask him, if you 
ike.’ 

Such a proposition coming yester- 
day would have found him laying 
out his plot of future as a pleasure- 
ground, and would consequently have 
been rejected with distaste ; but now 
the opportunity of changing the 
scene seemed providential, and he 
embraced it at once. No difficulty 
was made, and it was arranged that 
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he should start next day for his new 
quarter. As a vigorous measure he 
despatched all his possessions that 
savoured of luxury—such as the pic- 
tures and tasteful window draperies, 
that had partially veiled the dinginess 
of his apartment, giving it something 
the look of a fox’s hole furnished by 
a fashionable upholsterer—to an auc- 
tioneer, reserving nothing but what 
he considered absolutely necessary, 
with the exception of his gun, which 
he couldn’t make up his mind to 
part with. As he was in the midst 
of the bustle and litter consequent 
on packing up, Lothaire entered. 

‘Ah, Faunce! packing up your 
traps, eh? What a gay fellow 
you are; you ‘love and you ride 
away. I told Lavinia you were 
going, and she took it quite quietly 
—bore it well. Queer girl, that — 
heart like a brickbat,’ and he shewed 
his white teeth in an exulting smile. 
‘Here's a book of yours she asked 
me to return.’ 

So saying he flung a parcel on the 
table and swaggered off, switching 
his boot with his little gold-mounted 
cane. 

‘ Confound the book !’ said John, in 
a rage (I’m not sure he didn’t include 
the sender in the objurgation) ; ‘so 
much for wasting one’s time dangling 
after women. ‘The last time I saw her 
she was positively tender, and now 
she and that essenced puppy have 
been chuckling over my departure 
together.’ Here clutching the parcel, 
he tore off the covering, because the 
address was in Lavinia’s handwriting, 
intending to throw it into the fire, 
thus exposing a little billet lying on 
the cover of the book :— 


And so you were going to steal a march 
(it said), setting off like a man bolting 
to the Continent for forgery, without 
even coming to say good bye? Naughty 
creature! ’t would serve you right to let 
you go, but I am kinder than you deserve. 
If you come to-night at eleven aunt will 
be gone to bed, and when the cat’s away 
you may make your excuses and adieux 
uninterruptedly to L. G. 


Ah, ha! so Lothaire, flattering 
himself she was so indifferent to his 
departure, had been made her un- 
conscious message-bearer. Clever 
a of course he would go, but he 

alf regretted Lothaire didn’t know 
of his success. 

Flushed with wine (everybody 

AA 
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took wine with him), John left the 
mess that night to keep the appoint- 
ment. He thought it a delightful 
adventure, quite Spanish in its cha- 
racter (for Miss Swallowater did to- 
lerably well for a duenna) ; and, being 
in an adventurous humour, only 
wanted a rival or two to thrash to 
make him quite happy. But he met 
with no rivals or other obstacles. 
Miss Gay was awaiting him anxi- 
ously, and cautioned him to step 
softly as she led him through the 
passage—he accepting the invitation 
to ‘walk into her parlour’ with all 
the unsuspecting confidence of his 
entomological prototype in the nur- 
sery rhyme. At first he was dis- 
posed to be mirthful, and tried to 
entertain her with some amusing 
gossip; but she listened with un- 
smiling face, being very sad at the 
prospect of losing him. 

‘ And so he was really going away 
next day —shouldn’t she see him 
again? Ah! why couldn't he stay 
and let somebody else go to this 
hateful detachment ?’ 

‘Did she really care about his 
leaving ? our hero asked tenderly, 
feeling quite happy in his web. 

‘ He knew very well she did.’ 

After which blushing confession 
she hid her face on his shoulder in 
pretty confusion. 

Poor girl! who would have thought 
it?—she had certainly dissembled 
very well. As for that puppy Lo- 
thaire, John only wished he could 
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see him now, sitting with her head 
on his shoulder, and her hair falling 
over his breast.and arm. Then he 
was constrained to lift up the head 
by the chin, and, closely examining 
the two eyes that glistened in the 
moonlight, felt bound, not haying a 
pocket-handkerchief at hand, to re- 
move the tear sparkling in each by a 
much more tender and natural ap- 
plication than cambric ; and between 
the water in Miss Gay’s eyes and the 
wine in John’s head, and the sighs, 
and sorrow, and endearments, he 
found himself rapidly passing the 
bounds of flirtation and making 
something very like serious love. 
Our unfortunate hero, with his na- 
tural rashness and openness increased 
tenfold by the circumstances and 
situation, was quite overmatched by 
his wily opponent, and as the fumes 
began to leave his brain, felt that he 
had been getting on much too fast, 
and had fairly left his discretion 
behind. Considerably sobered and 
cooled by the startling certainty that 
either he had proposed to Miss Gay 
or she to him (he couldn't exactly 
remember which), he at length de- 
parted, bearing with him a great 
brown ringlet a foot long, in ex- 
change for an inch of his own hair, 
his assurance of undying affection, 
and his promise to write regularly. 

Next morning John set out for 
the detachment, thus ending his 
first campaign with a surrender and 
a retreat. 





THE LATE OPERA SEASON. 


JHILE we write these pages the 
operatic contest, which all mu- 
sical London has been watching 
with the greatest interest, ap- 
proaches consummation. Already 
the papers tell us that the grand 
opera, Le Prophéte, goes on nightly 
with ‘a man in possession ;’ that the 
auctioneer’s hammer has resounded 


amidst the splendid ruralities of 


Willow Bank ; that clocks, curtains, 
vases, &c., have been sacrificed to 
the claims of ruthless creditors. The 
next public scene of the spirited 
manager to whom we are indebted 
for a realization of the highest ideal 
of the lyric drama ever attained in 


England is, consequently, to be in 
the place appointed for insolvent 
projectors ; and it appears probable 
that the entire splendid pageant of 
opera at Covent Garden may shortly 
melt away 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

It is impossible to view this final 
result of the enterprize without 
sympathy with the gentleman who 
has shattered a princely fortune in 
it. For certainly not only has the 
Covent Garden management brought 
the musical drama to its highest 
point of completeness in the present 
century, but it has placed the whole 
machine on its true basis, requiring 
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from all the performers the most 
energetic co-operation, and causing 
every individual effort made towards 
the general effect to be estimated at 
its proper value. 

It is not easy to inspire masses of 

ple with the esprit de corps which 
i produced such great musical 
effects at Covent Garden without a 
due consideration of individual ta- 
lents and rights. Under such a 
system the humblest chorister or 
orchestra-player exerts himself wil- 
lingly for the glory of the establish- 
ment; and music still has ‘ a silver 
sound’ for him, though the treasury 
should be empty. ‘That detestable 
policy of dramatic rulers, which con- 
sists in squeezing the great body of 
minor artists on every pressure of 
temporary adversity, and taking 
toll of their modest salaries while 
the great ‘ stars’ are maintained on 
their enormous full pay, makes men 
hang loosely to managers and their 
interests, and sing without heart or 
soul in the concern. 

Whatever differences may have 
arisen between the leading parties 
of this theatre through the embar- 
rassments which latterly have been 
gathering around it —a state of 
things in which it is difficult to keep 
free trom ill-temper and an unwor- 
thy spirit of recrimination—the fact 
is undeniable, that thanks for. what 
has been accomplished for the art 
are somewhere due. We have wit- 
nessed the most elaborate and com- 
plicated works, which have engrossed 
months of patient and assiduous re- 
hearsal in Paris, grow here to perfec- 
tion in a few weeks, and even days. 
The state of discipline of the lyric 
theatre, its energetic and efficient 
machinery, can have no truer test. 

The accomplished Viardot, who 
was in Paris as she is here the soul 
of Le Prophéte, was quite astonished 
atthe Herculean effort through which 
that work was placed on the stage 
with such celerity. It is the moral 
influence and the active pervading 
musical intelligence recognized in 
such exploits that we have to ac- 
knowledge. They are the index to 
the progress of musical acquirement 
in England, and place our country 
im that respect certainly in a very 
honourable position. For though 
the individual ability of the artists 
employed, including the orchestra 
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and chorus, exhibits painstaking and 
prudent selection, yet are the ma- 
terials of such operas as Les Hugue- 
nots and Le Prophéte so complex and 
interwoven, depending from the 
principal characters downwards, 
throughout the whole choral and 
orchestral mass, on such minute at- 
tention from every one, as to render 
it at all times surprising that four 
hours of such music should proceed 
without the interruption of some 
glaring error, producing as its na- 
tural result irredeemable confusion 
or a palpable break down. The 
better acquainted we are with the 
working of theatrical machinery, 
and especially with the system of 
these new operas, of which the 
well-going depends on numerous 
eues, delivered with promptitude 
and accuracy, the more we shall 
understand the extent of the hazard 
nightly run, and the vigorous effort 
of memory and skill employed, while 
the spectator is quietly lapped in the 
elysium of music and old romance. 

It has, in fact, been no vain boast 
of the Royal Italian Opera, that its 
ehiets possessed unequalled resources. 
Such organization and discipline 
cannot be too highly valued. To 
these qualities we owe first, that 
rapid interchange of the current 
Tialian operas, which, by presenting 
incessant novelty, has contested 
public patronage with the admired 
solo exhibitions at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; and, lastly, the presenta- 
tion, in a splendid and luxurious 
manner, of a class of operas hitherto 
almost unknown and unattempted 
on the Italian lyric stage of this 
country. 

The serious question now arises, 
Have efforts so universally appre- 
eiated really resulted in failure; or 
are we to attribute, as some do, the 
embarrassments which at present 
beset the undertaking, to incume 
brances of the house, to old debts, 
and an incautious manner of com- 
mencing before the way was per- 
fectly clear and the prospect fair? 
In the former case, if exquisite per- 
formances, invested withall thegraces 
which affect the mind through the 
eye and ear, cannot duly repay 
the cost of producing them, we 
shall have but little hope of the 
progress of the high lyric drama; 
in the latter — and this is the view 
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entertained within the penetralia of 
the direction—the cause is easil 
explained, and the difficulties whic 
impede progress may yet be ob- 
viated. 

Meyerbeer’s new work, Le Pro- 
phéte, is, in its dramatic interest and 
general design, based upon the same 
principle of composition as Les 
Huguenots. It belongs to the same 
os family ; the offspring of 
a thoughtful head devoting masterly 
experience and skill to the collecting 
and turning to account every re- 
source of the modern opera. Re- 
flecting on the gradual progress of 
the art in the present century 
through improved education in 
music, the enlarged capacity of the 
orchestra and chorus, and the power- 
ful means of effect thus placed at 
the disposal of the dramatic mu- 
sician, Meyerbeer has long applied 
himself to set these improved re- 
sources in the clearest point of view 
in works combining with his own 
original and masterly composition 
the most luxurious accessories of the 
drama. In perfecting the system 
which he commenced in his Robert 
he has encountered many obstacles, 
and has been in danger of splitting on 
rocks. The English public—always 
in horror of quackery, yet oftentimes 
the dupes of their fear of being 
duped; with minds invariably pre- 
occupied by some standard of ex- 
cellence, and thus cautious in their 
judgment of originality, and, above 
all, suspicious of long operas which 
stretch the faculties of thought as 
well as those of the eye and ear— 
our English public, it must be con- 
fessed, have been peculiarly slow in 
recognizing the genius ot Meyer- 
beer. Musicians themselves, whom 
the melodies of Mozart and Weber 
strike at once in their purity and 
simplicity, but who contine their 
ideal of excellence in the art to this 
one standard, are also liable to be 
deceived in him. For progress de- 
mands continued freedom trom the 
shackles of the past; and it is often 
the error of elegant taste and nar- 
row judgment to find in classical 
works—com posed, be it remembered, 
by the greatest innovators of their 
day—barriers to present advance- 
ment. The living and the dead 
among masters in music are brought 
into invidious comparison and op- 
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position, when the influences of the 
past and the weight of centuries of 
posthumous fame are employed to 
suppress living and breathing genius. 
Let us judge a man truly by his in- 
dividuality, not as he quadrates with 
our ideal in Mozart, Beethoven, or 
Haydn. We cannot bear to see 
composers who are animated in every 
age by the same spirit of impassioned 
idolatry of their art, who have the 
same struggles, the same arduous 
work to pertorm in the fulfilment of 
their mission, placed in a relation 
of unfriendly antagonism to each 
other ; when, if humanity still sub- 
sist in celestial breasts, we may im- 
agine the departed looking benignly 
on the scene of toil and trouble in 
which they once played a part: 
Beethoven and Mozart sympathizing 
with a Hector Berlioz, and Weber 
once more ready to embrace his 
ee companion and co-disciple 
Meyerbeer. 

It is necessary to allow in music 
other excellencies than those which 
an ardent poetical imagination 
strikes off in a moment, and to 
give refiection, fine taste, musical 
learning and experience, their due 
weight in influencing the genius to 
estimate aright the individuality of 
such a composer as Meyerbeer. The 
independence of style which he has 
achieved is far greater than that of 
any German of the day ; the number 
of new melodies, of heartfelt and 
touching accents in recitative and 
song, and of surprising orchestral 
combinations, exhibiting new ca- 
pacities in instruments, which he has 
brought to bear in Le Prophéte, quite 
astonish the hearer, who compares 
that work with his recollections of 
other masters. Take the opening 
chorus, for example, La brezza é 
tranquilla; the whole of that de- 
licious pastorale is as new as if the 
name and character of this species 
of music had never before inspired 
musician with a melody. The in- 
strumentation and the pedal effects 
are full of enjoyment for classical 
ears; for instead of departing from 
Nature in pursuit of this novelty, the 
delight we receive is a pledge that 
he has followed her. Throughout the 
work a fusion of the old and new, 
managed with profound art, creates 
in the end such an impression of 
independence and originality, as we 
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scarcely remember to have observed 
in any other modern opera. Some- 
times the songs begin without ac- 
companiment, sometimes with that 
of a single instrument, varying 
with the situation from the ex- 
treme of simplicity to the height 
of elaboration. Now the tone of 
the accompanying instrument is 
strange, like that of the corni di 
bassetto (tenor clarionets), reintro- 
duced into this opera; or the figurate 
accompaniment employed is florid, 
unusual, and difficult ; at times the 
melodic progression of the voice or 
symphony may appear old, but in 
e rhythm or in the mode of its 
introduction it is new: in short, the 
hearer is kept listening with an in- 
terest which merely laboured or ec- 
centric music would never create. 

_ Nor does this art of the composer 
weaken or withdraw attention from 
the dramatic interest of the piece ; 
it merely fills the interstices of the 
scene, and diversifies its attractions. 
‘The thread of human interest which 
runs through the gorgeous historical 
fabric is extremely simple. Fidés, 


the mistress of an auberge (Madame 
Viardot), sees her son, Jean of Ley- 


den (Mario), a religious fanatic and 
visionary, join in the outrages of the 
Anabaptists, and, finally, through 
their temporary success, crowned 
King of Munster. A sentence from 
Robertson's Charles V. gives the 
character of the hero and his ad- 
herents. Alluding to those who had 
embraced the new tenets, he ob- 
serves that ‘the mind in that situa- 
tion, pushing forward with the bold- 
ness which prompted it to reject 
established opinions, and not guided 
by a clear Eeoninias of the sys- 
tem substituted in their place, dis- 
dains all restraint, and runs into 
wild notions, which often lead to 
scandalous or immoral conduct.’ It 
is this which places Fidés and her 
son in the conflicting circum- 
stances out of which the interesting 
situations of the drama are derived. 
Viardot conceives this maternal cha- 
racter at first in a light of comic 
rusticity and awkwardness ; but she 
grows into the heroine as the ap- 
palling responsibilities of her son 

ress upon her, natural affection 

ing lost in the grandeur and enthu- 
siasm of his elevation. The whole of 
her character is imbued with so 
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sweet and natural a feeling, the 
tones of the recitative are so heart- 
felt, so true and womanly, that no- 
thing ever moved the affections of 
an audience with livelier impulse. 
When Fidés was called forward to 
receive the tribute of the house, there 
was no mistaking the spirit in which 
it was bestowed. It was an enthu- 
siastic recognition of one of the 
purest displays of dramatic art ever 
witnessed. 

In writing for Viardot, Meyerbeer 
reckoned on the beautiful and affect- 
ing qualities of the singer, and kept 
well within the range of her middle 
tones. We never knew so thorough 
a musician as this lady, who 
maintained her powers in so ab- 
solute an abeyance to the scene, or 
whose occasional passages of osten- 
tation and effect were selected with 
such judgment and decorum. Com- 
pass, rapidity, and agility of voice, 
and all the harlequinade on which 
common hearers lay so much stress 
in an opera-singer, count for little 
in the estimate of a Madame 
Viardot: one must be able to 
feel the breath of genius in some 
casual inflection of the voice in a 
recitative, or in those natural ac- 
cents of expression in the delivery 
of a melody which cannot be made 
up or counterfeited, before he can 
appreciate this charming performer. 

er music comes from, and goes to, 
the heart; and, combined with her 
unsophisticated feeling of character 
and deportment on the stage, it 
creates an irresistible impression. 
Not the slightest inclination to man- 
nerism is to be seen in Madame 
Viardot ; which is more than can be 
affirmed of Jenny Lind, or even of 
the late lamented Malibran. She has 
no one favourite passage or gesture 
to repeat, no meretricious resource to 
gain applause ; she seems content to 
grow into favour by degrees, as her 
legitimate art is more and more com- 
prehended. It is a real pleasure to 
write of a singer who gives such full 
content. Weare unable to contrast 
her variety of style better than in 
three pieces; her first duet with 
Miss (Bertha), in the pathetic 
air in G minor, O, Figlio mio, che 
diro ? fascinating by the novelty of 
its rhythm and the beauty of its 
melodious orchestral accompani- 
ments ; and in the grandeur of the 
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imprecation in the third act, when, 
unable to contain herself, she inter- 
rupts the pompous antiphonal ca- 
thedral service, the Domine, salvum 
fac, which precedes the coronation of 
Jean. 

The magnificence of this scene, 
the elegant cantabile of the tenors 
and violoncellos in the symphony, 
mingled with different ied ms of 
the drums and brass instruments ; 
the fine low tones of the corni di 
bassetto ; the solemn ecclesiastical 
chant of the chorus in the distance ; 
and, in the midst of all this regal 
and religious pomp, mingling with 
the tones of the organ, the solitary 
voice of the wretched mother of Jean 
as she utters her curse, produce an 
effect to which our recollection of 
the stage affords no parallel. The 
interruption is startling, yet having 
nature and credibility on its side, it 
touches the hearer proportionably, 
and the silent, breathless suspense, 
in which the audience are held, is 
the homage paid to the powers of 
Madame Viardot. 

Mario’s representation of Jean 
is characterized by the spirit and 
dramatic fire through which this 
admirable singer has of late so much 
advanced in public favour. The 
canto fermo of the Anabaptists, sun 
in unison by the basses, Marini an 
Polonini, and by Signor Mei in the 
octave, would be improved if the 
tenor could keep in tune. Miss 
Hayes, though obliged to force some 
of her upper notes, acquits herself 
very creditably in the part of Bertha. 
As for the choral and orchestral 
effects, from which the work mainly 
derives its novelty and dignity of 
character, they surpass in variety 
and power all that has yet been heard 
in the modern opera. 

The harmony in the principle of 
construction which subsists between 
Le Prophtte and Les Huguenots, 
readily suggests a comparison of the 
two works. Though in individual 
scenes the superior interest of these 
operas may be contested, yet, as 
a whole, the geniality and gusto of 
the composer onal most in the 
former. Of the Huguenots, there is 
a t deal in the first two acts 
which belongs to the conventional, 
and which might be curtailed, but 
for that gradual developement of 
the action on which the composer 
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evidently lays great stress. The 
patience and resignation imposed 
on the hearer with slight intervals 
only during two long acts, has made 
the progress of the Huguenots labori- 
ous, and even placed its success in 
jeopardy. In Le Prophéte there is no 
ong prologue to wade through. The 
curtain rises on a rural scene in the 
environs of Dordrecht, and the music 
begins deliciously with the pastorale 
we have before noticed. Another 
advantage to the Prophete is, that 
the scenes unfold themselves by de- 
grees, without requiring much 
preparation to master the argu- 
ment; the mind is thus at more 
liberty to devote itself without dis- 
traction to the music and situation. 
The old Catholic church music in- 
troduced into the opera has a great 
superiority over the Lutheran psalm. 
When in the third scene the chant 
of Zaccaria and his Anabaptist bre- 
thren—Ad nos, ad salutarem undam 
—is heard for the third time, the 
effect is absolutely sublime. These 
ancient ecclesiastical strains, never 
listened to with indifference, have 
been more powerfully wrought by 
Meyerbeer than anything of the 
kind yet attempted on the stage. 
The imagination is indeed so trans- 
ported by the truthful effect of this 
grave and serious style of composi- 
tion, that in the scene of the Cathe- 
dral of Munster it is difficult to 
recollect that we are listening in a 
theatre, and not under the ‘high 
embowed roof’ itself. Such music 
not only contrasts its grandeur most 
happily with the songs and the 
secular passion of the opera, but it 
communicates to those scenes in 
which pageantry, costume, and a 
massive historical character predo- 
minate,—an interest far surpassing 
that of mere show and spectacle. 
The instrumentation of this noble 
work exhibits a complete develope- 
ment of that new system which 
Meyerbeer and his friend Berlioz 
have laboured to bring to per- 
fection. Freeing themselves on this 
head from the restraint of prece- 
dent, they have discovered new 
voices and piquant combinations in 
the orchestra, which surprise and 
startle even those brought up in the 
school of Beethoven and Weber. 
The greatest effects of these masters 
result from multiplying the parts 
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of one sort of instrument. 
beer continually writes for the 
tenors and violoncelli in several 
parts, and not merely for them, but 
sometimes even for the double- 
basses. The chords articulated on 
this low instrument, both here and 
in the Huguenots, are surprising and 
impressive. A fine ear for the sono- 
rous character and quality of the 
instrument employed presides so cu- 
riously in their works, that not even 
a stroke is bestowed on the side- 
drum ifftonsiderately. In the place 
of the coarse and brassy Italian in- 
strumentation, with its noise and 
commonplace, we have from them 
a perpetual stream of new combin- 
ations and tones, not sought capri- 
ciously, but in aid of the scene and 
situation. Nothing can shew the 
master of the orchestra reigning 
and revelling in his own element 
more vompletely than the Prophéte. 
Melodious and elegant wind parts, 
brilliant and gracetul violin pas- 
sages (abounding in the upper pe- 
dale), fanciful and effective figures 
for tenors and violoncelli, combine 
to render that work a feast to the 
lover of instrumental music. The 
chief novelty of the exquisite wind- 
instrument scoring consists in the 
re-introduction into the orchestra 
of the corni di bassetto, for whose 
fine low tones Mozart shewed an 
especial predilection, writing for 
them more and more as his life 
drew to its close, while occupied 
upon the Zauberflite, the Clemenza 
di Tito, and the Requiem. Meyer- 
beer has given to these instruments 
an importance which shews the va- 
lue he attaches to them. 

If the Huguenots has not much ad- 
vanced in favour this season, we must 
attribute it to changes in the original 
cast of the characters. Grisi is cer- 
tainly not in her element in the 

part of Valentine ; and the costume 

comes her still less than the mu- 
sic. We are quite glad when she 
changes her first blue dress with 
the little hat and feather, in which 
she looks odd and short, for a 
more unmistakeable female attire 
better adapted to her womanly pro- 
portions. Although ready to ad- 
mit that Madame Grisi has shewn 
much excellence apart from her own 
peculiar walk in the lyric drama, 
there is a mannerism in her style, 
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and a peculiarity in her tone, which 
render us unable to forget her per- 
sonal identity in the part which she 
assumes. Both Jenny Lind and 
Madame Viardot are free from this 
defect. They infuse such a domestic 
interest into the heroines, whom 
Meyerbeer loves to paint in his fair 
pilgrims and masqueraders for affec- 
tion’s sake, that, what with the pic- 
ture of innocence and devotion, the 
simple accents of the voice, the dress 
and the situation, one is soon lost in 
a dream of romance, and utterly in- 
sensible to the art of the actress. 
The parts of Alice and Valentine 
require more than mere music and 
the finished accomplishments of the 
conventional style, These modern 
German creations are peculiarly 
ideal and natural; they must be 
conceived in the spirit of the com- 
poser, and above all, display the 
‘art which conceals art.’ 

Signora Angri does not effect- 
ively replace the genial and pleasant 
Alboni in the part of the Page. 
The talent of this lady has been 
cultivated to a certain point in the 
routine of the modern opera, but a 
graceful and pleasing delivery is 
sadly wanting in her. 

Marini, on the nights we have 
heard him sing, has been deficient in 
power in his lower notes, and created 
little or no effect in those passages 
in which Herr Formes, who came 
over with the German company, 
quite astonished his hearers. Marini 
has, however, shewn such docility 
and talent, and has proved so 
stanch an’ adherent in the various 
undertakings of the house, that on 
a general review occasional failures 
in him are easily pardoned. Ma- 
dame Dorus Gras seems to have 
found the part of the Queen un- 
grateful and ineffective. Her high 
notes are often below the mark, the 
tone is harsh and unpleasing in the 
cantabile, and only agreeable in 
roulade and the rapid passages in 
which she appears to take refuge. 
After a long professional career the 
charms of the voice find their 
period, and it is fortunate if the 
singer anticipate this discovery of 
the public. To settle the precise 
time for retiring is still a rigorous 
act of self-judgment, rarely entered 
upon early enough to secure the 
applause of history. But artists— 
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ladies especially, must be allowed 
some tenderness for themselves, 
Madame Persiani has bid farewell 
to the stage in six performances. 
All the later exhibitions of this lady 
have consisted of fioriture —per- 
petual jioriture, performed in a head 
voice, which possesses unlimited 
facilities, but no more expression 
than a penny whistle. The em- 
broidery with which Madame Per- 
siani has of late overlaid the most 
beautiful airs, exhibits, perhaps, the 
curious felicity of her invention, 
but at such a sacrifice of the music 
that a modest amateur performance 
would give more pleasure. If ever 
such a style gain authority as a 
model, it should be in the light 
Italian school, where it can do no 
harm. But it ill suits such parts 
as those of Zerlina, or the Countess 
in Figaro. And let us here acknow- 
ledge the simplicity and taste with 
which the florid Alboni always sings 
a classical melody. In thus diseri- 
minating the schools of composition, 
she gives an example most worthy 
of imitation ; for it should be quite 
honour enough for the singer in 
airs of profound sentiment to inter- 
pret the composer’s passion. Most 
frequently, however, all is sacrificed 
to the display of vocal accomplish- 
ment, and it is time that this fault 
were corrected. 
As resting-pieces to the fatiguing 
nots, we have had La Donna 
del 0, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, 
&c. The first of these, despite pretty 
melodies favourable to the voices of 
Grisi and Mario, we cannot class 
among the judicious revivals of the 
Covent Garden management. A 
melo-dramatic, unnatural air, pre- 
vails in it; and the want of im- 
passioned interest is ill supplied in 
an opera by romantic scenery and 
costume. orma, so little diver- 
sified in this last respect, and 
with its Druid priest and priestess 
in like simplicity of attire, yet 
leaves the spectator agitated by the 
throes of passion. It is glorious at 
once to the composer and the singer 
to produce a dramatic effect thus 
independent of externals. The fire 
and impulse with which Madame 
Grisi fills the stage in the grand 
situations of Norma and Lucrezia, 
give her a complete supremacy in 
those characters. Her voice lasts 
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wonderfully ; its sweetness’ in sus- 
tained melody is scarcely deterior- 
ated, while in declamation and re- 
citative she is almost without an 
equal. The Desdemona of Madame 
Sontag would in this respect ill bear 
a comparison with her. 

Since our last notice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, the director has pur- 
sued @ prosperous course, super vias 
antiguas, with old operas and new 
singers. He anticipated likewise, in 
a winter ballet, somewhat of the 
effect which the skating scene on 
the frozen lake in the second act of 
Le Prophéte was expected to pro- 
duce on the curiosity of the public ; 
while M. Jullien, at his concerts 
monstres, was stealing a similar 
march upon the music. The praise 
of activity and generalship must be 
conceded to Mr. Lumley, who, if 
he have not brought out the Pro- 
phéle, bas carried off the profit, which 
probably concerns him more. Little 
would have been accomplished with 
such old stock operas as Lucrezia 
Borgia, Linda, Il Matrimonio, Il 
Barbiere, La Gazza Ladra, &c. had 
it not been for his master-stroke of 
or which, in the re-engagement 
of Madame Sontag, at the most 
critical emergency, completely filled 
the void created by the absence of 
Jenny Lind, and offered new food 
to the ever-devouring insatiable 
curiosity of the public. 

Certainly there was never an in- 
cident in musical history more cal- 
culated to astonish than the fact of 
the return of Madame Sontag, with 
unimpaired voice and the bloom of 
juvenility, to the theatre of her tri- 
umphs, after an absence of twenty- 
one years. Blond beauties, it is 
known, long maintain their empire, 
even with daughters growing up in 
their own image ; but that the voice 
should thus maintain its freshness 
and flexibility, is somewhat rare in 
the annals of the stage. 

We recall still with vivid plea- 
sure that night in the season of 
1828, when Madame Sontag made 
her début in Rosina. To achieve 
more than standing-room on that 
occasion was impossible ; and there, 
hemmed in at a corner of the pit, 
with De Beriot and other celebri- 
ties, whose promiscuous association 
shewed the interest which this en- 
chantress of the vocal art had awak- 
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ened, we heard a voice, and wit- 
nessed a beauty and symmetry of 
form, which we can never forget. 
A more delicately pretty person 
never did honour to the ward of 
Dr. Bartolo. The sweet air of the 
face, the neat, well-proportioned 
figure, and the exquisitely moulded 
hands and feet, produced a combin- 
ation which loftier beauty often fails 
to rival. So much did this appear- 
ance of Mademoiselle Sontag please 
mankind in general, that, combined 
with music, it had a maddening 
effect ; and we can easily credit the 
wild enthusiesm of the Berlin stu- 
dents, who are said to have filled 
toasts to their chosen divinity in 
one of her old slippers. 
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But it was not long before in her 
air, Una voce poco fa, Mademoiselle 
Sontag announced herself by a ca- 
denza delivered with such glibness, 
certainty, and velocity, in notes so 
delicate in the intonation, and of 
such pearly roundness, that the best 
violin bow could not surpass them. 
The orchestra were astounded ; and 
Dragonetti, turning his head towards 
the stage, looked unutterable amaze- 
ment. Our fair readers may like 
to see the actual passages of the ca- 
denza delivered ; and we give them, 
premising that Madame Sontag still 
— the air in F a semitone 
higher than it generally exists in 
the printed editions :— 





Although Jenny Lind’s wonders 
have somewhat tarnished the lustre 
of mere vocalization, these notes 
still present a very elegant and 
musicianlike specimen of the har- 
monious cadenza. The finest ear is 
required for the due intonation of 
the flat ninth, which occurs on the 
D flat in the first group, as also 
for the intonation and articulation 
of the descending chromatic scale ; 
while the velocity of the arpeggio 
of the chord of the seventh, shews 
itself united to the greatest clear- 
ness. But it is not merely the 
finished execution which gives a 
charm to this cadenza; it is its 
adaptation to the character and the 
style of the air in which it is intro- 
duced, 

Possessing such extraordinary 
florid powers, Madame Sontag the 


more deserves the praise of musi- 
cians for the subjection in which she 
keeps them. She sang ‘ With ver- 
dure clad’ at the morning opera 
concert, in the purest taste, giving 
at the close (where a certain G flat 
occurs in the bass) a complete ex- 
ample of the simplicity with which 
Haydn’s melodies should be treated. 
There was equal fidelity to the style 
of Weber in her performance of 
the grand scena of Agatha in Der 
Freischiitz. As a dramatic singer, 
it is principally in passages of re- 
citative, where effect is created by 
sudden and forcible jets of sound, 
that Sontag is at a disadvantage 
with Grisi and Jenny Lind. Neither 
the quality of her tone nor her 
physical endowment second her in 
attempts of this kind. 

Before we quit the curiosities of 
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florid singing which signalize the 
progress of the vocal art in the 
present century, we must give the 
cadenza which Jenny Lind performs 
in the singing scene of Za Figlia, 
just before she dashes her music on 
the floor with impetuosity. The 
passages have in themselves less in- 
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Mademoiselle Parodi continues 
to exhibit tragic powers which are 
very favourably recognized in her 
best part—Lucrezia. But her suc- 
cess has been somewhat damped by 
the imperfection of her singing in 
Il Matrimonio and Don Giovanni. 
The true school of Cimarosa and 
Mozart is unfortunately omitted in 
the education of the modern Italian 
singer. Alboni has preserved her 
place on this stage with the ap- 

lause due to her taste and talent. 

he is always genial and spirited, 
and her performance of Maftio 
Orsini contributed much to the 
success of Lucrezia Borgia. 

The tenors who have appeared at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre since our 
last notice of the opera are Calzo- 
Jari and Moriani. ‘The chief defect 
of the former is a habit of reaching 
to his notes, instead of settling on 
them ‘in tune at once. In the ab- 
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terest and musical merit than Jenny 
Lind generally displays in the de- 
partment of the cadenza ; still they 
are adapted to the situation, and the 
rapidity as well as the strong voice 
with which she delivers them, ren- 
der them striking as a test of exe- 
cution and power :— 


sence of this fault, which is an 
important one, he would be charac- 
terized as a goodtenor. Moriani we 
never admired, even in the height 
of his reputation, for the dying 
scene in Lucia; his voice, several 
seasons ago, appeared old and worn, 
and the increase of years has not 
rendered it any fresher. 

Ie Nozze di Figaro, an opera 
which is always sure ofa great house 
when performed at intervals, and 
exhibiting a favourite in some po- 
pular character, wound up the sea- 
son; but, as a whole, the perform- 
ance does not invite criticism. Her 
Majesty’s Theatre maintains the 
excitement of its brilliant audiences, 
by means which do not comprehend 
the abstract interests of the art. 
Luxurious as it is in singers and 
dancers, we must look elsewhere to 
see the demands of musical progress 
and taste thoroughly satisfied. 





THE MATCHLIGHTER OF SAN ADRIAN. 


A TALE OF THE MEXICAN MINES. 


7s sun had not yet attained its 
meridian height above the bare 
and rugged mountains of Zacatecas, 
when a man in the garb of a Mexi- 
can miner descended slowly down a 
narrow and tortuous path which 
wound along the side of a steep de- 
clivity. At length he reached a spot 
where a small platform or shelf, jut- 
ting from the mountain slope, and 
covered with vegetation, seemed to 
invite him to rest. It appeared, in- 
deed, that he had intended to stop 
at this spot, for he turned aside at 
once and seated himself on the green 
sward beside a fountain which here 
gushed from the overhanging steep, 
and created by its moisture the ver- 
dure that surrounded it. Directly over 
this spring, a large tree, a species of 
mountain ash, sent its thousand roots 
into the crevices of the rock, and 
shaded with its spreading branches 
the gushing fount and the green turf 
beneath. ‘The miner’s first act was 


to take a long draught of the re- 
freshing wave, and then he proceeded 
to bathe his face and hands in the 


Tunning water. When the earth- 
stains which covered his visage were 
washed away, he appeared a young 
Creole of some twenty-two or three 
years, with a bright black eye, long 
straight hair, dark complexion, and 
a frank, gay, fearless expression of 
countenance. He wore a coarse 
jacket and loose trousers of some 
brown woollen stuff, bound at the 
waist by a leathern girdle, in which 
was thrust the never-failing knife. 
He sat for a time, whistling care- 
lessly, with his eyes fixed on the de- 
scending path. 

Presently a wide covered basket 
became visible in this direction, with 
a small hand grasping it on one side. 
Then a pretty face, with a pair of 
sparkling black eyes, and two small 
ruddy lips parted in a smile of plea- 
sure and surprise, came into view. 
Then followed the erect and shapely 

re to which the pretty face belong- 

, gaily attired, as became a miner's 
wife, in a gorgeous petticoat, whereof 
the upper part was of a bright 
yellow and the lower of a flaming 
scarlet; an equally brilliant reboso 


or cotton shawl, of many variegated 
hues, was thrown over the shoulders, 
and the small feet were daintily en- 
cased in sky-blue satin shoes. 

* Enhorabuena—in good time, Mar- 
garita, said the miner, shewing his 
white teeth. ‘I am here before you.’ 

‘Yes, in good truth,’ replied the 
young woman, laughing ; ‘and I was 
afraid all the time that I might be 
too early, and the tortillas and fri- 
joles would get cold. But now they 
will be a dinner fit for a governor.’ 

With these words she quickly de- 
posited her burden on the ground, 
and removed the covers, first from 
the basket, and then from the earth- 
enware dishes which it contained. 
There was a plate of tortillas, or thin 
pancakes of maize, a bowl of stewed 
frijoles (a kind of small black beans), 
and another bowl containing a fiery 
sauce made of red pepper and toma- 
toes. This was the miner’s simple 
dinner. Tearing off a piece of one 
of the tortillas, he twisted it with 
his fingers into a sort of scoop (ealled 
in Mexico la cuchara de Monte- 
zuma, or Montezuma’s spoon), and 
taking up in this a mouthful of the 
beans, he dipped it into the burning 
sauce, and swallowed it, spoon and 
all. 

‘ How is it that you are so early 
to-day, Manuelito?’ asked the fe- 
male, who watched him with an af- 
fectionate smile while he was thus 
satisfactorily engaged. 

‘ Because, mi corazoncito—my little 
heart,’ replied the young man, ‘there 
is to be another blast to-day ; and 
the administrador wishes to have it 
fired while the men are at dinner.’ 

The smile instantly disappeared 
from Margarita’s face. 

‘Santa Maria!’ she exclaimed, 
‘another blast! Oh, Manuel, how 
long do you mean to continue in this 
dreadful duty ?” 

‘Until Ican find a better, my life,’ 
replied the miner, gaily. ‘ Would 
you have me go back to my old 
employment of barretero—of simple 
miner—at six dollars a-week, when 
here as pegador, as the sole and 
trusted matchlighter, I am earning 
sixteen ?’ 
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* Alas!’ returned Margarita, ‘of 
what use will the money be, if it 
happen to you as to Pedro Bravo, 
a three months ago? Ah, I think 
I see the mangled body, as it was 
carried by our cottage, with poor 
Inesita crying over it. And then, 
there is Juan Valdez, stone-blind 
now for five years. And old Anton, 
acripple from his youth. Of what 
advantage was their high wages to 
them ?” 

* None, sweetheart,’ replied Ma- 
nuel, ‘because what they won by 
boldness and skill they lost by care- 
lessness. If a man will persist in 
firing matches when his brain is 
muddled with aguardiente, he must 
expect to suffer for it. However, 
I shall not be a pegador always. In 
- time, if it please San Francisco, 

shall be captain ofa mine. And 
who knows but that one of these 
days I may be an administrador—an 
overseer, and a rich man, as well as 
others ?” 

‘To be sure,’ replied Margarita, 
eagerly. ‘Why not you as well as 
Miguel Gomez ?—Don Miguel, for- 
sooth, as he must be called now! 
And yet I remember him when he 
was only a poor buscon—a common 
mine-hunter, and always in debt to 
my father for aguardiente and to- 
bacco. Yet because he happened to 
light on a good vein, and sold it to 
the English company for ten thou- 
sand dollars, and was made overseer, 
he thinks himself now a great gen- 
tleman, and that everybody must 
give way to him.’ 

‘Poor Don Miguel!’ said the mi- 
ner, laughing. ‘ You are too hard 
upon our administrador, Margarita. 
First, you refuse his hand and heart, 
not to speak of his dollars ; and then 
you abuse him behind his back.’ 

‘Ah! said Margarita, hastily, ‘if 
you knew * and then she stop- 
ped suddenly, as if she had said more 
than she intended. 

* What is there that you know, mi 
mugercita—my little wife, that I do 
not ?’ asked Manuel, looking up in 
surprise. 

‘It was something that happened 
before our marriage,’ replied Marga- 
rita, seriously. ‘1 promised then to 
conceal it; but I have often been 
troubled since with the thought of 
my promise. IfI sin in breaking it 
now, I will beg Padre Isidro to ab- 
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solve me, for I know there should 
be no secrets between us two. It 
was Anita, the wife of Juan Pedraza, 
the poor drunken cargador, who 
told me what she heard from her 
husband. When you and Miguel 
Gomez were quarrelling for love of 
me,’ continued the young woman, 
with naive gravity, ‘Juan said that 
Miguel promised him the place of 
captain of the galera, with twenty 
dollars a-week, if he would commit 
a dreadful crime. It was to fol- 
low you when you were coming 
down the mountain, and push you 
off the precipice at the Rinconada, 
so that you might seem to have 
fallen by accident. Juan would 
not be guilty of such a horrible 
act for the world, but he was so 
afraid of the overseer that he dared 
not speak of it to any one but his 
wife. I did not know it till after we 
were married, and then I would not 
tell you because it could do no good; 
for Gomez knows now that if I were 
free to-morrow I would rather jump 
off the Rinconada myself than take 
him with all his money.’ 

‘ The villain!’ said Manuel, while 
his eyes sparkled and his hand 
clutched instinctively at his knife. 
‘It was well for him, Margarita, that 
you did not tell me this a year ago. 
But perhaps he has repented of it 
since: he has been very good- 
natured to me of late. However, I 
think his time is up. The English 
director, Don Jayme, came this 
morning from Mexico, and seems 
very much dissatisfied with the work- 
ing of the mine. It is whispered 
among the men that the overseer is 
certain to lose his place.’ 

‘Ah, that is good news indeed!’ 
said Margarita, clasping her hands. 

* And so this was the reason,’ added 
Manuel, gaily, ‘ why you preferred a 
poor barretero, with only his miner’s 
pick and his dollar a-day, to the rich 
administrador ? 

‘Of what good is money,’ returned 
Margarita, earnestly, ‘ without hap- 
piness? Riches fly away, but the 
good heart remains.’ 

‘That is as true as though Padre 
Isidro had said it,’ rejoined Manuel, 
as he rose hastily from his seat on 
the turf; ‘but time flies too, my 
dear little preacher, and they will be 
waiting for me at the mine.’ 

The young couple separated with 
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many affectionate injunctions on the 
= of the wife, to which the miner 
ughingly promised a punctual at- 
tention. Margarita, as she replaced 
the basket on her head, heard the 
clear, manly voice of her husband, 
far above her, singing the refrain of 
a ballad once very popular among 
the miners of Zacatecas, which de- 
scribed the good fortune of a poor 
adventurer of that town in former 
days :— 
Si las minas de San Bernabé 
No diéron tan buena ley, 
No casaria Juan Barra 
Bon la hija del virey. 


Which may be rendered :— 


If Saint Barnabas’s mine 

Had not yielded ore so fine, 
Juan Barra ne’er had wedded 

A maiden of the viceroy’s line. 


Manuel’s song ceased when he 
reached the Rinconada, a sharp angle 
in the path, beside which the preci- 
pice sank plump down, a sheer de- 
scent of more than five hundred feet. 
The recollection of what his wife had 
just told him sent a cold shudder 
through his frame, and he had not 
recovered his usual gaiety when he 
reached the mouth of the shaft. 
Here, in the galera, or great shed 
surrounding the pit, he found the 
English director, Don Jayme, the 
overseer, Miguel Gomez, and several 
clerks, miners, porters, and mule- 
drivers. Don Jayme seemed to be 
in a bad humour, and the overseer 
looked black and sullen. 

* Enhorabuena — in good time, my 
man,’ said the director. ‘ We are all 
ready for you; and now let every 
one here be attentive to his duties. 
There has been too much careless- 
ness heretofore, particularly in the 
blasting. Many complaints have 
been made among the townspeople 
and proprietors of the accidents which 
occur here. You, I am told, are a 
very skilful and quickwitted work- 
man,’ he continued, addressing Ma- 
nuel. ‘It is well that we have some 
on whom we can rely.’ 

Gomez listened to this significant 
speech without venturing to reply, 
but his swarthy face grew livid, and 
his eyes flashed with a baleful fire. 
Two horses, especially trained to the 
duty, were now attached to the mala- 
cate, a machine by which the buckets 
were raised and lowered in the shaft. 
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Manuel then placed upon his head a 
conical hat, having/a socket on the 
top, which held a lighted candle. 
He took in one hand a small rope, of 
which the other end was held by the 
overseer, and by shaking which the 
matchlighter was to give the signal 
when he was ready to ascend. On 
the promptitude with which his 
ascent took place depended, of course, 
his safety from the effects of the 
explosion. Manuel now stepped 
into the bucket, which was slowly 
lowered down the shaft, a distance of 
about a hundred yards. Two arrea- 
dores, or drivers, held the horses’ 
heads, and waited in anxious silence 
for the signal from Gomez. All was 
still as death in the galera. 

* Let go!’ shouted the overseer. 

The drivers loosed the heads of 
the horses, and the well-trained 
animals dashed off at once, and 
circled the malacate at full speed. In 
a minute the bucket rose to view— 
empty ! 

‘Back! Down with it! For 
life! for life!’ exclaimed the director, 
stamping with impatience and anger. 
‘Oh, what idiotcy, what insanity, is 
this !’ 

The men hastened to obey his 
order, but before the bucket had 
descended a dozen yards, the roar of 
the explosion smote upon their ears, 
and a cloud of smoke and dust was 
driven violently up the shaft, and 
filled the galera. When it cleared 
away, the faces of all present were 
seen to be pale with horror. 

‘You villain!’ cried the director to 
Gomez; ‘what is the meaning of 
this ?” 

‘Upon my life—as I am a Christ 
jian—the rope shook in my hands,’ 
replied Gomez, whose teeth chattered, 
and whose whole frame seemed to 
tremble with nervous agitation, while 
his eyes carefully avoided those of 
the director. 

The latter did not waste another 
word upon him, but seizing a shovel 
he sprang into the bucket, along 
with two of the miners, and was 
quickly lowered down the shaft. 
Here they set about removing, as 
rapidly and carefully as possible, the 
pile of earth and stones with which 
the explosion had filled the bottom 
of the shaft, not doubting that they 
should find the mangled remains of 
the poor matchlighter beneath them. 
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While they are thus engaged in a 
fruitless search, let us follow the 
actual course of Manuel’s proceed- 
ings. He had just lighted the 
matches, and was on the point of 
stepping into the bucket when it 
was suddenly drawn up. A con- 
viction of the overseer’s perfidy in- 
stantly flashed upon him, and with 
it a sense of the horror of his posi- 
tion. But Manuel was, as the di- 
rector had said, a quickwitted fellow. 
He knew that the workmen em- 
ployed in the shaft had, a few days 
before, come upon a small side-cut, or 
passage, barely large enough to admit 
the body of a man, and that, on 
tracing it to its termination, it was 
found to lead to an immense chamber 
in the old mine of San Adrian. 
This famous mine, as is well known, 
was worked shortly after the con- 
quest of Mexico, and, having yielded 
immense wealth to its proprietors, 
was abandoned about the end of the 
sixteenth century, on account of the 
difficulty exper ienced in its drainage. 
The workmen who had explored the 
passage had reported that the cham- 
ber was nearly full of water, and was 
so large that the light of their can- 
dles did not penetrate to the further 
extremity. ‘The recollection of this 
discovery now occurred to Manuel’s 
mind, and seemed to offer him a 
chance of escape. Looking eagerly 
around, he observed the opening 
about three feet above his head; and 
gaining it by a desperate spring, he 
drew himself up by the hands, and 
plunged into the passage. Urged 
by the dread of the coming explosion 
he rushed eagerly onward, and just 
as the roar of the blast filled his 
ears he fell headlong forward into a 
sheet of water, which spread about 
three feet below the extremity of 
the passage. He sank beneath the 
surface, and when he rose, confused 
and breathless, it was to find himself 
floating in utter darkness, without 
the slightest idea of the point by 
which he had entered, and with 
hardly a chance of discovering the 
opening, which lay so high above 
the water. A more horrible situa- 
tion can hardly be conceived. Still, 
even in this extremity, hope did not 
desert him. After some reflection, 
he fixed upon the direction in which 
he judged the passage to lie, and 
swam carefully towards it. He was 
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soon convinced, by the space passed 
over, that he was mistaken in his 
judgment ; but considering it better 
to keep on until he found the wall 
than to waste his strength in swim- 
ming about at random, he proceeded 
steadily forward for a distance, as he 
judged, of nearly two hundred yards. 
At length he encountered the wall, 
which rose perpendicularly far above 
his head, as he found by the splash 
of the water which he threw against 
it. Coasting along it, and occasionally 
touching it with one hand, he ad- 

vanced for about a hundred yards 
further, by which time his Yimbe 
were becoming stiff and benumbed 
in the ice-cold water, and his heart 
had almost failed him. But he was 
not destined to perish thus. He sud- 
denly came upon a passage, the 
opening of which was a little lower 
than the surface of the water. It 
was evident from this fact, as well as 
from the size of the passage, that it 
could not be that by which he had 
entered. However, it offered him at 
least a respite from death, and he 
promptly availed himselfofit. After 
sitting motionless for a time to re- 
cover from the exhaustion of his 
recent efforts, he rose and proceeded 
to explore the passage. It proved 
to be a sort of vaulted chamber, of 
about his own height, and just wide 
enough for him to touch its sides 
with his outstretched hands. A soul- 
cheering idea suddenly flashed upon 
his mind. There was a tradition of 
an ancient socabon, or adit, which 
had been driven at vast expense 
through the mountain, to effect the 
drainage of the old mine of San 
Adrian. When the mine was aban- 
doned, the adit, of course, was no 
longer attended to; its external 
opening became closed up, and in the 
space of more than two hundred 
years which had passed its precise 
locality—indeed, everything but the 
mere fact of its existence—was for- 
gotten. Manuel well remembered to 
have one day heard Don Jayme say 
to a Mexican gentleman, who accom- 
panied him on a former visit to the 
mine, that he should consider the 
discovery of the old socabon an in- 
estimable service, as it would, pro- 
bably, save the company an immense 
expense for drainage in their new 
works. 

The further the miner advanced 
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the more assured he became of the 
truth of his supposition. The adit 
was—as from its situation it must 
necessarily be—of great length; and 
Manuel walked, as he supposed, 
nearly five hundred yards before 
reaching the extremity. The water 
all the way was just up to his ankles, 
and he thought he could perceive at 
times that it had a slight current in 
the direction in which he was going. 
The passage was closed, as he had 
anticipated, by a solid mass of earth 
and stones, which he at once set 
about removing. Making good use 
of his long knife, he worked inde- 
fatigably for more than an hour. 
At last he struck the roots of a tree, 
a circumstance which assured him 
that he was approaching the surface. 
The conviction gave him renewed 
strength. Le cut with his knife, and 
dug with his torn and bleeding hands, 
until, at length, a lucky push loosened 
a large stone which was enclosed 
between two of the roots of the tree. 
It fell forward, and the bright rays 
of heaven poured in upon his dazzled 
and enchanted vision. He felt a 
thrill of delight, such as one en- 
tombed before his time might ex- 
perience when the doors of his se- 
pulchre flew outward, and gave him 
back once more to warmth and light. 
With a little additional labour he 
enlarged the aperture, until he was 
able to force himself through it. 
But what was his astonishment, when 
at length he stood under the open 
sky, to find that he was in the exact 
spot in which he had taken his noon- 
tide meal only a few hours before! 
A moment's consideration cleared 
up the mystery. The fountain was 
no natural spring, but simply the 
place of exit for the waters which 
slowly accumulated in the mine, and 
percolated through the mass of rocks, 
earth, and vegetation, that closed the 
entrance of the adit. So exact, how- 
ever, was its resemblance to an ordi- 
nary mountain spring, that this was, 
no doubt, the main cause of the 
locality of the old socabon having 
fallen into oblivion; since nobody, 
of course, dreamed of looking for it 
in the vicinity of a fountain. It was 
clear to the young miner that he 
had made a discovery of great im- 
portance to the company. With 
this thought in his mind, and eager 
to inform his friends of his wonder- 
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ful escape, he set out at once up the 
mountain. 

He was fated, however, not to 
reach the galera without encounter- 
ing yet another very remarkable ad- 
venture. But before describing this, 
it will be necessary to relate briefly 
the events that had occurred at the 
shaft during the time he had spent in 
the mine. Don Jayme, after labour- 
ing for nearly an hour in his useless 
search, and being excessively puzzled 
by the complete disappearance of the 
body, which he could in no plausible 
way account for, had left the task 
for further examination to the mi- 
ners, and ascended the shaft in great 
perplexity. Presently a new cause 
of distress and anxiety came to dis- 
turb him. The news of the dreadful 
accident, as it was considered, had 
spread to the village of San Adrian, 
and reached at last poor Margarita. 
Hurrying in a frenzy of agonized 
excitement up the mountain, she 
suddenly presented herself before the 
director, as he was walking up and 
down the galera, with his hands be- 
hind him, in the true English style 
of moody meditation. 

‘ Where is my husband—my Ma- 
nuel ?’ she exclaimed, in a peremptory 
tone. ‘I know he is here with you. 
It is all a joke to frighten me. 
What have I done, that you should 
wish to torment me in this way ? 
Tell me, sefiior, for charity, where is 
my husband ?” 

‘Would to God that it were a 
joke, my dear young woman,’ re- 
plied the director. ‘ Itis, unhappily, 
too true.’ 

Margarita, notwithstanding the 
agitation of her mind, saw that he 
spoke in earnest. Her thoughts im- 
mediately took another direction. 

‘Dead! dead!’ she exclaimed: 
‘and how did he die? Who has 
killed him? It never was his own 
fault. No, my Manuel was not a 
drunkard. My Manuel was not 
reckless. If he died, it was not by 
his own hand. Shew me the mur- 
derer, that I may call for vengeance 
on him.’ 

‘My poor child, replied the di- 
rector, ‘there isno murderer. There 
was carelessness, but no crime.’ 

* Never tell me that, Don Jayme,’ 
replied the excited woman, all her 
Creole blood flushing in her cheek 
and sparkling in her eyes. ‘My 
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Manuel was no sot, no madman, to 
throw away his life like Pedro Bravo. 
If he is dead, I accuse Miguel Gomez 
of his murder. There stands the 
villain—look in his face and judge. 
It was only a year ago, a little while 
before Manuel and I[ were married, 
that he offered the curgador Pedraza 
the post of captain of the gallery if 
he would come behind Manuel and 
push him off the Rinconada. Answer 
me, Juan Pedraza, before the great 
God who sees and hears us, is it not 
true?’ 

Juan Pedraza, a miserable-looking 
man, with a face haggard from the 
effects of habitual intoxication, hung 
down his head, and made no reply. 
A gloomy silence ensued, which was 
at length broken by Don Jayme, 
who said,— 

* Gomez, this affair begins to look 
serious for you. I am not your 
judge, but it is my duty to see that 
the matter undergoes strict investi- 

tion. Perez—and you, Francisco— 

give the accused into your charge. 
See that he does not escape, and 
bring him before the alcalde to- 
morrow morning, when all now pre- 
sent will attend the examination.’ 

The nervous anxiety which had 
been depicted on the countenance of 
the overseer ever since the explosion, 
now suddenly gave way to an ex- 
pression of ferocious determination. 

* Stand off!’ he exclaimed, drawing 
his knife ; ‘ back, for your lives! I 
am innocent of Manuel's death; but 
I will not stay to have my life sworn 
away by heretic Jews, spiteful wo- 
men, and drunken villains. Out of 
the Ci Perez! Follow me at your 

ril.’ 

With these words he darted out of 
the galera, and fled down the moun- 
tain at a pace which defied pursuit. 

At this moment Manuel, whose 
strength had been nearly exhausted 
by his labours in the mine, was pain- 
fully ascending the difficult path. 
He had nearly reached the Rinconada, 
and had paused for an instant to take 
breath, when a man suddenly turned 
the corner before him at full speed. 
It was Miguel Gomez. He held in 
one hand a drawn knife, and looked 
backward over his shoulder, as if 
expecting to be pursued. But when, 
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on turning his head, he beheld di- 
rectly before him the figure of his 
victim, standing motionless, with 
pallid face and bloody hands, and 
eyes steadily fixed upon him, he 
recoiled with a cry of horror and 
affright. Whether it was a mere 
accident from the dizziness of the 
sudden shock, or whether it was an 
access of suicidal frenzy, can never 
be known ; but the unhappy wretch 
disappeared from the sight of the 
horror-stricken beholder, one last 
scream of despair ascending as the 
criminal shot downward to his fright- 
ful and inevitable doom. 

Manuel, overcome by a sickening 
weakness, leaned against the steep 
side of the mountain, and wiped away 
the cold perspiration which gathered 
on his brow ; then summoning all his 
strength, he hurried forward and 
managed to reach the galera. His 
entrance, as may be supposed, was 
the cause of great agitation. Most 
of those present recoiled and crossed 
themselves in terror, though not so 
excessive as that of the miserable 
Gomez. One person, however, sprang 
forward with a laugh of hysteric 
delight, and exclaimed,— 

‘Ah, Manuelito, you are alive! I 
knew it was ali a joke upon your 
poor little wife!’ And with these 
words the overjoyed Margarita fell 
upon her husband’s neck, and fainted 
away in his arms. 

I need only add to the foregoing 
narrative, that Don Manuel Campos, 
the present resident manager of the 
new mine of San Adrian, will receive 
with great hospitality, at his house in 
Zacatecas, any English traveller who 
may pass through that city, and will, 
if desired, relate all the particulars 
of the remarkable accident to which 
he was mainly indebted for his rise 
in the world. Doiia Margarita, his 
very lady-like wife, will confirm the 
account by her own testimony, and 
by the additional token of a long- 
haired, black-eyed urchin, some five 
or six years old, bearing the identical 
name of Adriano, in commemoration 
of the event which happened shortly 
before his birth : so that the essential 
truth of the story may be considered 
as established beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

HE domestic history of the past 

month comprises little else than a 
record of royal progresses, of enor- 
mous crimes, of a continued expo- 
sure of railway jobbing, and, we are 
happy to add, of a gradual but 
steady return of the commerce of the 
country to a healthy state. The 
Queen, after every arrangement had 
been made to prorogue parliament 
in person, was compelled to forego 


that gratification, and on the 2d of 


August set sail from the Isle of 
Wight for Ireland. Asusual the winds 
and tides waited on her convenience, 
and she arrived at Cork four-and- 


twenty hours, or thereabouts, sooner 
than the authorities had anticipated. 
Her reception, though perhaps a 


little less ornate than would have 
otherwise been the case, could not 
fail to gratify the royal feelings ex- 
ceedingly. Party spirit died out 
before her presence. Orangemen 
and Romanists vied with one another 
as to which should make the most 
conspicuous display of their loyalty. 
Nor was there any marked differ- 
ence in regard either to the period 
of the arrival of the royal squadron at 
Belfast, or the reception there given 
to the sovereign. Again the Queen 
anticipated the hopes of her subjects 
by four-and-twenty hours ; and again 
were the outpourings of grateful and 
honest hearts accepted as more than 
a compensation for display, to pro- 
vide which time was wanting. At 
the same time let us do no injustice 
to the taste and industry of the men 
both of Belfast and of Cork. In 
either place triumphal arches, ga- 
therings, bonfires, illuminations, and 
processions, abounded; and the ad- 
dresses, both of corporate bodies and 
of private associations, were offered 
with fervour and accepted with 
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queenly grace. It was, however, in 
Dublin that the heart of Ireland may 
be said to have run over. The out- 
lay of money in cleansing, painting, 
and furbishing the city was enor- 
mous. From far and near every 
human being who could command 
the means of transport, or found 
funds to pay for them, poured 
within the liberties. 

From Belfast the Queen, with her 
consort and family, sailed for the 
Clyde. Here she arrived, as usual, 
sooner than the time appointed. But 
the good people of Glasgow were not, 
like those of other places, hurried in 
their arrangements; for her Majesty 
most considerately cruised about the 
salt-water lochs, or arms of the sea, 
which run from the Frith of Clyde 
into the mountainous districts of 
Argyleshire, and gave his Royal 
Sateen Prince Albert thereby an 
opportunity of visiting Loch Lo- 
mond. Hence it was ‘Tuesday, the 
14th of August, before the capital of 
the West opened her gates to the 
sovereign; when she did come, 
however, she came every whit as a 
Queen. About half a million of her 
subjects assembled to bid her wel- 
come, and to the honour of the 
Scottish people be it recorded, that 
neither crime nor accident occurred 
to mar the harmony of the scene. 
Everything passed off to admira- 
tion. The royal party visited all 
the remarkable spots in the city: 
and such was the respect which 
everywhere greeted them, thatex- 
cept for the purpose of show and 
parade, the presence of the military 
escort which guarded the carriages 
was felt to be uncalled for. 

From Glasgow the royal family 
set out by rail for Perth, whence they 

ursued their journey by post to 
almoral. ‘There they arrived on 
BB 
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the evening of Wednesday the 15th, 
and there, as becomes us, we leave 
them to the privacy which they 
dearly love, and have by their 
urbanity riehly earned. 


STATE OF TRADE AND OF THE 
HARVEST. 

The reports from the manufac- 
turing districts are, with few ex- 
ceptions, highly satisfactory. In 
Manchester, Preston, and indeed in 
Lancashire generally, the mills are in 
full operation, and the workpeople 
regularly employed ; while in Glas- 
gow, Paisley, and the chief seats of 
industry in Scotland, there is both 
activity and contentment. Birming- 
ham, on the other hand, as well as 
Sheffield, feels the effect of compe- 
tition with the foreign artificer pain- 
fully ; and in Liverpool, Hull, Leith, 
and Aberdeen, the shipping interests 
are much depressed. Of the great 
sea-ports of the kingdom, indeed, 
Bristol’ alone seems to defy all 
changes both of times and of public 
policy. We are happy to find, like- 
wise, that the trade of Ireland is 
reviving. More linen is made and 
disposed of in the north at this 
moment than has been produced for 
many years past; and we are willing 
to believe, that as no false impetus 
has been given to it, so the tide will 
continue to flow in a right direction. 
Indeed, the best results may be anti- 
cipated to the sister kingdom from 
the royal visit. Already the lakes 
of Killarney and the Wicklow 
mountains are beginning to attract 
towards them hosts of travellers; 
and as these increase there will be at 
once a growing circulation of capital 
through the land, and a rooting-up 
of the prejudices which have too 
long operated on both sides to keep 
the English and the Irish distinct, 
and in some sort antagonistic, peoples. 
Meanwhile, we have great reason to 
thank God's providence for one of 
the most abundant harvests that have 
occurred within the memory of man. 
In the South of England the grain 
crops are already secured, and the 
yield is excellent. In the North 
and in Scotland they are far ad- 
vanced towards perfection, and in 
many districts cut down. Nor may 
Treland be shut out from the cata- 
logue of good. More land has been 
cultivated there than the most san- 
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guine had ventured to anticipate, and 
everywhere the return is ample. 
Something, indeed, is said of the 
disease appearing again in the pota- 
toe; but the calamity is at once 
trivial where it has befallen, and 
very partial in its occurrence. Ina 
word, if we except the turnip erop, 
and that is not universally a failure, 
there is not one of the fruits of the 
earth but has been rendered to us in 
abundance. 

It is in the nature of things that 
the price of grain should, under such 
circumstances, go down. Still the 
fall cannot as yet be said to counter- 
balance, even to the grower, the 
advantage which he derives from the 
wealth of his fields. And as Ame- 
rica is represented to be in no con- 
dition to pour in her produce upon 
our markets, there seems every pro- 
bability that the English farmer will 
yet be able to hold his ground—at 
least for the present. Workhouses 
usually send forth a large portion of 
their inmates at harvest-time, and they 
are described as being more thinly 
peopled at this moment, both here 
and in Ireland, than, at the same 
season of the year, they have been 
known to be for a long while past. 


CONDITION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
Public men are as yet too much 
occupied on the grouse-hills, or at 
watering-places, to devote many of 
their hours of leisure from attend- 
ance on parliament to party arrange- 
ments. We hear of no meetings 
except of the multitudes who assem- 
ble to greet the Queen as she passes 
by; and the opportunities for con- 
tested elections are happily wanting. 
Under such circumstances we have 
nothing to place upon record, save 
one or two rumours, some of which 
it is not very easy to trace to au- 
thentic sources. There is an opinion 
abroad, for example, that the long- 
looked-for split in the Peel portion 
of the Conservative party has taken 
place. Lord Lincoln and Mr. Card- 
well are said to be in treaty with the 
Whigs; Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert to have opened a com- 
munication with the leaders of the 
Protectionists. Nor are the hereto- 
fore supporters of Government at 
one among themselves. The Grey 
section of the cabinet has become 
more than ever impatient of the 
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Palmerstonians, whose chief and 
his policy have undoubtedly fallen 
into disfayour, everywhere except 
among the Radicals. Hints are con- 
sequently in circulation, that the 
resent Secretary for Foreign Af- 
airs will appear on the re-assem- 
bling of parliament as a private 
member. ‘This is by no means an 
improbable consummation. Never- 
theless, if it do occur the reign of 
the Whigs will have approached its 
termination. We are not among the 
admirers of Lord Palmerston’s ge- 
neral views, as he states them in 
the House; nevertheless, in com- 
mon with a large majority of com- 
petent judges, we regard him as by 
far the ablest of the present minis- 
ters, who, without his support, will 
scarcely be able to retain their places 
throughout a single session. 
Meanwhile the Protectionists hold 
the even tenor of their way. They 
see nothing but national ruin in the 
background of the free-trade policy ; 
and their organs of the press deny 
stoutly that the revival of trade is 
anything better than a delusion. 
The truth, however, is, that party- 
writers are sorely puzzled just at this 
moment for topics on which to dilate. 


THE CHURCH. 

The late decision of Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust in the case between Mr. 
Gorham and the Bishop of Exeter, 
has created ‘an intense sensation’ in 
religious circles. The Record, and 
other publications of the same stamp, 
are furious, while the English 
Churchman, the Guardian, and such- 
like, seem to be beside themselves 
with joy. There is even a talk of 
divisions in the Church itself, which 
the contradictory charges of several 
of the prelates have little tendency 
to prevent. Now we really cannot 
see any great ground for this hubbub. 
Nobody who reads attentively the 
several services comprised in the 
Prayer-book, can doubt that Sir 
Jenner Fust has decided in strict 
agreement with both the letter and 
the spirit of the Liturgy. And it is 
absurd to look elsewhere than to its 
authorized formularies for a true ex- 

ition of the Church’s doctrines. 

ividuals among the great men 
who brought about the Reformation 
in this country may have differed 
in the views which they took of cer- 
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tain abstruse doctrines, but that 
they all accepted baptismal regene- 
ration in the sense in which that 
doctrine is set forth in the Prayer- 
book, their common adoption of that 
matchless compilation as the standard 
of their worship proves. On the 
other hand, we can discover no rule 
of faith in the liturgy so stringent as 
that it shall prevent sincere men of 
the present day from following the 
example set them by men equally 
sincere in the days of Cranmer, and 
giving to the tenet of baptismal re- 
generation a meaning more or less 
expressive, as shall best agree with 
their general reading of Scripture. 
So long as they agree to treat bap- 
tism as the appointed means of ad- 
mission into Christ’s Church, and 
consent in the belief that this admis- 
sion into the Church is as much a 
new birth to the child or adult now, 
as the admission by circumcision into 
the Jewish Church was a new birth 
to the heathen of our Lord’s day, 
they will have done enough to satisfy 
the Ietter of the ecclesiastical law, 
and to secure for the body of which 
they are members all the unity that 
need be required. For it is as idle 
as it would be iniquitous to put 
shackles upon the mind. One will 
give to this principle a degree of im- 
portance, which another cannot con- 
cede to it; yet both be equally sin- 
cere in the faith which they hold, 
and earnest to promote the advance- 
ment of true religion in the world. 
And this, after all, is the end at 
which the best men of both parties 
strive. They leave strifes and ques- 
tions about words to those who, in 
their zeal for uniformity of opinion, 
overlook the far more important 
claims of Christian charity ; and sa- 
tisfy themselves with teaching their 
neighbours less how to ‘argue than 
how to live, so that they may die in 
peace. A schism in the Church for 
such a reason as dislike to the judg- 
ment of Sir Jenner Fust, when con- 
firmed—as confirmed it wili surely 
be—must cover with disgrace the 
arties who propose it, as it will 
ead to the most disastrous conse- 
quences. The Church of England 
surely need not seek to enforce such 
an unanimity of opinion among her 
clergy as the Church of Rome 
eschews. She can afford to let them 
accept her doctrines, either in a strict 
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or an expansive sense, according to 
the dictates of their own judgments. 
And when they have done so, the 
Evangelical party will find that the 
sole modification exacted from them 
is that of terms. Let them cease to 
speak of the change which they hold 
to be necessary in all men, as ‘ Re- 
generation, ‘ Renewal,’ ‘Conversion,’ 
‘ Awakening, and a dozen other 
words will serve the purpose quite 
as effectually : and there will be this 
advantage in the use of it, over that 
which is laid aside, that neither 
bishop nor judge in an ecclesiastical 
court will have the smallest right to 
object to it. With all sincerity we 
beg here to avow our conviction, 
that if Record, English Churchman, 
and every other newspaper which 
lives upon doctrinal controversy, and 
provokes and embitters it, were sup- 
pressed, the Church and the pure 
religion of which it is the guardian 
would be seriously the gainers. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

The latest accounts from India 
bring a rumour of impending trou- 
bles. Gholab Singh has become ob- 
noxious to the .Governor- general, 
who cannot look on with indiffer- 
ence while that crafty chief recruits 
his army far beyond what the exi- 
gencies of his principality require, 
and crowds his fortresses with can- 
non. Gholab has accordingly been 
required to disarm; and his answer 
is of such a nature as to leave no 
doubt either of his disinclination or 
his inability to obey. There can be 
little doubt as to the issue of such 
negotiations. Sir Charles Napier is 
not the man to counsel forbearance 
in the case; and Lord Dalhousie 
has, doubtless, had too much experi- 
ence of Sikh duplicity to listen to 
such counsel were it offered. We 
may expect to hear, probably by the 
next mail, that hostilities have be- 
gun; at all events, that British India 
is once more agitated by military 
preparation on a grand scale. Of the 
issue of the campaign, when it does 
open, there can be no doubt that 
Gholab’s dominions must share the 
fate of the dominions of Runjeet and 
Moolraj; and the frontiers of the 
British army be pushed on till they 
come in contact with those of the 
chiefs of Central Asia. Where is 
all this to end ? 
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While we are thus extending the 
power of the Crown in the East, the 
condition of its dependencies in the 
Far West becomes daily less satis- 
factory. In Canada matters are 
tending as rapidly as they can to one 
of these results: namely, to an amal- 
gamation under British supremacy 
of the whole of our North American 
possessions, and the consequent 
swamping of the French party; or 
else to a dissolution of the Canadian 
Union; or, last and worst of all, to 
an angry severance of British Canada 
from the mother-country. To the 
first of these arrangements we cannot 
see that any serious objection need 
be offered. It will rectify the blun- 
der which the authors of the Cana- 
dian Union committed when they 
endeavoured to fuse into one two 
races essentially antagonistic, yet of 
well-nigh equal forces. And by the 
same process which effects this end, 
it will establish the great principle 
which the Canadian Union professed 
to affirm. The second plan, though 
better than the third, must not, we 
suspect, be thought of; and the 
third would be disastrous in the 
extreme. But will the Whigs agree 
to undo, even partially, their own 
work? Wedoubt it; and this doubt 
leads to a further conclusion, that 
their colonial policy, even more 
than their dealings with foreign 
countries, is destined to make ship- 
wreck of them. For what can 
they do with Jamaica, Guiana, or 
any other of the sugar settlements ? 
The governors have appealed to the 
constituencies, and the returns are 
more than ever hostile. And the 
great question in dispute between the 
legislative and executive bodies is one 
of retrenchment ! 

Meanwhile, it is some consolation 
in finding that a succession of favour- 
able weather gives to the unfortunate 
planters the prospect of being able, 
at all events, to exist. Beyond this 
they can never hope to go in the 
face of the rivalry of the slave 
islands, where the ordinary profits of 
labour have been demonstrated, in 
an able paper in the Times, to exceed 
the utmost which British planters, 
in the most favourable seasons, can 
attain by three to one. To exist, 
however, is something; and being 
thankful on their account for this, 
we are likewise led to rejoice in the 
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comparative exemption from suffer- 
ing of their younger brethren, the 
settlers in the islands of the Pacific. 
Among these commerce is extending 
itself, and agriculture makes way in 
spite of all the obstacles that are 
opposed to it by misgovernment, both 
imperial and local. We are not 
prepared as yet to say as much for 
the Cape. There Sir Harry Smith, 
acting with his usual precipitation, 
has mooted questions which bid fair 
to generate only discord; while the 
opposition to the setting up of a 
penal settlement in Southern Africa 
grows more determined every day. 
In a word, Downing Street is, as 
usual, the focus of a thousand ills to 
the empire which it pretends to 
govern ; and will so continue till the 
colonial minister and his clerks are 
placed in their true position towards 
the Crown on the one hand, and its 
dependencies on the other. And we 
are sanguine enough to believe, that 
the session of 1850-51 will have 
been but a short time begun ere 
effectual steps are taken to bring 
about so desirable a consummation. 





UNITED STATES. 

The intelligence received from the 
United States has been of compara- 
tively little importance during the 
past month. Elections are going on, 
as usual, all over the continent ; by 
which the people are kept in a state 
of ferment, and the spirit of party 
exaggerated. But to the rest of the 
world the issues of these contests are 
of no moment. We, for example, 
think a great deal more of the state 


FRANCE. 

If the deep tragical interest which 
for a while attached to all the move- 
ments of the continental nations be 
abated, there have occurred during 
the past month circumstances and 
events, of which it is impossible to 
over-estimate the immediate effects, 
or to foretel the probable conse- 
quences. 

In France matters seem to be ra- 
pidly settling down into the re-esta- 
blishment of a settled Government. 
The Red Republicans are no longer 
listened to, even by the mob of Paris ; 
and in the provinces the work of re- 
action goes on steadily. It does not, 
however, appear, that men have 
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of the cotton-market than of the 
Federal Government ; and the other 
nations of the Old World follow, in 
this respect, the example which we 
set them. And we are glad to find 
that the yield is ample, and that the 
trade between New Orleans and 
Liverpool continues brisk. It is not 
so with regard to what Cousin Jona- 
than calls ‘breadstuffs.’ Of these 
the supply is less abundant than 
usual on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic,—a circumstance which, coming 
on the back of an abundant harvest 
at home, seems to hold out little 
encouragement to speculators in 
American grain. In like manner, 
the mineral wealth of California ap- 

ars to grow less and less exhaust- 
ess, as we become better acquainted 
with it. The province is described 
as one wide scene of suffering and 
crime, with a perfect glut of goods of 
all descriptions in its stores,—not 
sufficient money in circulation to pay 
for them. There appears no dis- 
position on the part of the States to 
follow the commercial example which 
we have set them. As much raw 
material as can be spared they will 
give us for money, or good bills; 
but they are increasing their tariff, 
not diminishing it, so that our manu- 
factured cottons and woollens make 
little way among them. That which 
they mainly purchase is machinery, 
while the most skilful of our opera- 
tives are tempted to carry their in- 
genuity across the water by the offer 
of such wages as our richest houses 
cannot pretend to give. 


quite made up their minds respect- 
ing the form which the Executive 
is to assume. ‘The hopes of the Na- 
poleonists have received a check, and 
those of the Legitimists cannot be 
said to exhibit a very abundant blos- 
som. One thing, however, is certain, 
that France is sick of the Republic ; 
and that, under some guise or an- 
other, a limited and constitutional 
monarchy will ere long be re-esta- 
blished. Now, as this is really all 
in which the other powers of Europe 


* take an interest, we have the best 


right to assume that France will be 
left to settle the point in her own 
way, and at her own pleasure. And 
when she does settle it, the provinces 
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will have much more to say in the 
management of their own affairs, and 
in the consequent guidance of public 
opinion, than they ever had before. 


ITALY. 

Meanwhile the position of the 
French army in Rome becomes daily 
more anomalous. Professing to be- 
friend the Pope, General Oudinot is 
compelled to interfere continually 
with the proceedings of the Pope's 
representatives; while his Holiness 
himself continues, under one pretext 
or another, to postpone his return to 
the capital. The people are of course 
discontented; and rumours of con- 
version to Protestantism, from among 
the most distinguished of the clerical 
body, circulate freely. It is impos- 
sible to guess how all this is to end; 
especially when we find Austria de- 
livered from her incumbrances else- 
where, and looking with no favour 
upon the proceedings of the French 
Republic. To be sure Venice still 
holds out, and the people of Sardinia 
exhibit little satisfaction at the peace 
which their Government has con- 
cluded for them. But Venice, ifnot 
speedily relieved from without, must 
fall; and the young king will be 
shy of provoking a third quarrel 
with such an adversary as Radetzky. 
If, therefore, Russia be ready to co- 
operate with Austria, and Austria 
grow impatient under the presence 
of a French army in Rome, a gene- 
ral war must follow. 


HUNGARY. 

The war in Hungary is virtually 
atanend. Not all the skill of the 
leaders, nor the devoted heroism of 
the ple, availed to sustain the 
weight of numbers with which they 
were assailed ; and the Magyars, after 
a resistance which will long be re- 
membered as alike obstinate and 
well-sustained, have laid down their 
arms. From the day that Russia 
entered heartily into the quarrel, it 
was impossible to anticipate any 
other result. It is not now, as it 
was of old, that in a strong country 
a determined people may hold out 
for an indefinite time against nu- 
merous and well-appointed armics.* 
The art of war has become as com- 
pletely a matter of calculation as the 
rate of speed on a railway, and artil- 
lery does work which cannot be 
resisted or counteracted by any given 
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amount of personal hardihood. En- 
closed on every side, driven from 
one a to another, separated 
into broken portions, and hemmed 
round as in a pen, each of the Hun- 
garian armies, though here and there 
partially successful, has been pushed 
to its dissolution. There was no 
treachery anywhere, no lack of cou- 
rage, no aptitude on the part of one 
general to leave another in the lurch. 
But sheer physical force, directed by 
high military science, has over- 
whelmed them all. The surrender 
of Gorgey is a fact accomplished. 
The order to give up the strongholds 
has gone forth; and whether it is 
obeyed now, or a few weeks hence, 
the result is certain. Austria, sup- 
ported by Russia, has trodden out 
the Hungarian insurrection, and, for 
the present at least, extends her rule 
from the Inn to the Saave. 

It is useless to speculate on the 
probable consequences of this con- 
summation. ‘The old Hungarian 
constitution must be thought of no 
more; but if Austria be true to 
herself, she will confer liberal insti- 
tutions, according to her promises, 
on all the States which compose her 
army, and meet them in one united 
parliament. As to Russia, she may 
rely upon it that every triumph 
such as that which her arms have 
just achieved, brings her nearer to 
the crisis which awaits her. The 
Cossacks carried back from France, 
in 1817, a lively admiration of the 
free institutions of the South of 
Europe; they will scarcely fail to 
drink from the same fountain now, 
though employed for the present to 
fight against such institutions. 


GERMANY. 

The Danube war is at an end, 
and the people of Hamburgh have 
signalised their sense of gratitude to 
the Prussians by ill- treating the 
Prussian troops. ‘The conduct of 
the latter has been most forbearing 
and meritorious. Wherever they 
go they preserve order without doing 
violence to men’s prejudices, and their 
patience has been sorely tried, both 
in the north and in the south. 

In Berlin all goes on as the best 
friends of constitutional government 
could wish. The Chambers are 
moderate without being abject, and 
the plant of real liberty apace 
under the shelter of the throne. 





